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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER 



Reader, loe here a well-meaning Booke. It doth at tlis 
first entrance forewarne thee, tliat in contriving the 
Bame I have proposed nnto my eelfe no other than a 
familiar and private end ; 1 have no respect or coa- 
aideratiott at all, eitlier to thy iervice, or to my glory : 
my forces are not capable of any such deESeigue. 1 
bave vowed the same to the particular commodity of 
my kinsfolk and friends : to the end, that losing me 
(which they are likely to do ere long), they may therein 
find Gome lineaments of mj conditions and humours, 
and by that meanes reserve more whole, and more 
lively foster the knowledge and acquaintance they 
have had of me. Had my iutetition beene to forestall 
and purchase the world's opinion and favour, I would 
surely have adorned myselfe more quaintly, or kept 
a more grave and solemne march. I desire therein 
~ to he delineated in mine own genuine, simple and 
c«dinarie fashion, without contention, art or study ; 
for it is myselfe I pourtraj?. My imperfections shaU 
therein be read to the life, and my naturall forma 
discerned, so farre-fortb as publike reverence hath 

S9rmitted me. For if my fortune had beene to have 
ved among those nations which yet are said to live 
under the sweet liberty of Nature's first and un- 
corrupted lawes, I assure thee, I would most willingly 
~~ have pourtrayed myselfe fully and naked. Thus, 
gentle Reader, myselfe am the groundworke of my 
booke ; it is then no reason thou shouldest employ 
thy time about so frivolous and value a subject 
Therefore &rewell. 
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THE ESSAYES' 
MICHAEL LOED OF MONTMGNfi' 

THE FIRST EOOKE 






The most Dsuall way to appease tlioso minds we have 
offeuded (when, revenge liea in their hands, and tiiat 
we stand at their mercy) is, by Buhmissiou to move 
them to commiseratiou and pitty : Neverthelesse, 
courage, conitaacie, and rcsolntion (meanea altogether 
opposite) Lave sometimes wrought tlie pame effect, 
bdward the black Prince of VVales (who so long 
governed our Country of Guienne, a man whose con- 
ditions and fortune were accompanied with many 
notable parts of wurth and ma^animitie) having beene 
grievously offended by the IJimosina, though he by 
niaine force tooke and entered their Citie, could by no 
meanes be appeased, nor by the wailefull out-cries of 
all sorts of people (as of men, womenj and children) be 
moved to any pitty, they prostrating themselves to the 
common slaughter, crying for mercy, and humbly 
submitting themselves at his feet, nntill such time as in 
triumphant maimer passing thorow their Citie, Uo ^iw- 

T three French GendeineTi, wlwi o\QTie,'w\'Cci wft. 

'Ible and undaunted bol^es!iQ, ga^Q^<m&. ™m 
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enraged violence, and niatle-'heftd against the furie of 
his victoriouB armie.. ',11ie*.conBideration aad respect of 
BO notable a vertup^ 'drA_ffi^ abate the dint of hia wrath, 
and from tlioBe tlire^. be^n to relent, and sbew mercy 
to all the otlier inVabitauts of the said towne. Scan~ 
derbegj }*idnceof EpiruB, following one of his snnldiera, 
with ^t>r^»e'to kill him, whobydlmeanaofhamilitie, 
And Hubtnisse entreatie, had Aral offered to pauifie him, 
!:i Kucli an unavuiduble extremitie, resolved at loet, 

~ rcBolutelyto encounter him with his sword in his hand. 
'This resolution did immediately stay his Captains furj-, 
who scoinc him undertake so honourable an attempt, 
not only forgave, but received him into grace and 
favonr. This example may haply, of such as have not 
kiiowne the prodigious force and matchless valour of 
the said Prince, admit another iuterpretaijon. The 
Emperor Conradns, third of that name, having besieged 
Guelphe, Duke of Bavaria, what vile or base satjsfac' 
factioQ soever was offered him, would yeeld to no other 
milder conilitionB, but only to suffer such Gentlewomen 
as were with the Ouko iu the Citie (their honours safe) 
to issue out of the Towne afoot, with such things as 
tiiey could carry about them. They with an unrelent- 
ing courage advised and resolved themiielvea (neglecting 
all other riclies or jewels) to carry their husbands, their 
children, and the Duke himselfe, on their backs : The 
Emperour perceiving the quainttiesse of their device, 
tooke so great pleasure at it, that hee wept for joy, and 
forthwith convertcfl that former inexorable ^e, and 
mortall hatred he bare the Duke, into so milde a re- 
lenting and gentle kiudiiesse, that thence forward he 
entreated both him and his with all &vour and cour- 
tcsie. Either of these wayea might easily perswade 
mce : for I am much inclined to merde, and affected 
to mildnesse. So it is, that in mine opinion, I shoold 
more naturally stuope unto compassion, than bend to 
estimation, Yot is pitty held a vicions passion amonf( 
the Stoicks. They would have us aid the afflicted, hut 
not to faint, and co-suffer with them. 'Diese examples 

' s fittest fur mee, forEomucb as these minds ar^ 
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) to be assaulted bdiI eavironed hy tliese two 
tneaoea, in undautitedly gulTering the one, and stoo^ 
in^ Dnder the other. It may peradventure be said] 
that to yeeld ones heart unto commiBeration, is an 
effect of Iw^ility, tendernesse, mid meekuesse : whence 
it proceedethj that the weakest natures, as of women, 
children, aiid the lutgur sort are more subject unto iL 
But (having contemned tcares and wailing) to yeeld 
unto the onely reverence of the Bacred Image of vertue, 
is tlie effect of a conragioua and imployuhle minde, 
holding a mascaline and constant vigour, in honoar 
and affection. Notwithstanding', amazement and admi' 
ration mar in lesse generous minds worke the like 
effect. Wituesse the Tliehanes, who having accused 
nnd indited their Captaines, us of a capitall crime, for- 
somucti as they had continued their charge beyond the 
time prescribed them, absolved and <iuit Pelopidas of 
all punishment, hecanso he Bubinissively yeelded nnder 
the burden of such objections, and to save himself^, 
imployed no other meanoa, but ening'-requests, and 
demisse ititreaties ; where on the contrary, Epami- 
nondas boldly relating the exploits atchieved by him, 
and with a fierce and arrogant manner upbraiding the 
people with them, had not the heart so much as to 
take their Iota into his bauds, but went his way, and 
was freely absolved ; the assembly much commending 
the Btoutnesse of his courage. Dionysins the elder, 
after long-lingering and extreme difficulties, having 
taken the Citie of Reg-gio, andlnit theCaptaiiie Phyton 
(a worthy honest man), who bod bo obstinately defended 
the same, would needs shew a tragicall example of 
revenge. First, he told him, Iiow the day before, be 
had caused his aoime and all his kinsfolkes to be 
drowned. To whom I'hyton, Btoutly out-staring him, 
answered nothing, but that they were more happy tlian 
himselfe by the space of one day. Afterward he cauaail j 
him to be stripped, and by his executioners to be taken 
and dragged thorow the Citie most ignominiousljrij 
and cruelly whipping him, charging him besides wi' 
outragiouB acd contumelious speeches. All wUwis.'oi 
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vithstftading, aa one no whit dismaj'ed, he ever shewed 
a constant and reBolnte heart ; and with a cheerefnll 
and bold i;oantenance went on still, loadly recouatiui^ 
the honoarable and glorious cause of his death, wLicli 
was, that he would never consent to yecld his Countrv 
into the hands of a craell tyrant, menacing him with 
an imminent punishment of the Gods. DionTsiua 
plainly reading in hia Souldiers looltes, that in lien of 
animating them with braving his conquered enemie, 
they in contempt of him, and scorn of his triumph, 
seemed by the astonishment of so rare a vertue, to be 
moved with compassion, and inclined to mutiuie, yea, 
und to free Phyton from out tlio hands of his Sergeants 
or Goard, caused his torture to cease, and secretly sent 
him to be drowned in the sea. Surely, mau is a won- 
derfull, vaiue, divers, and wavering subject : it is very 
hard to ground any directly-constant and uniforme 
judgement upon him. Behold Pompey, who freely 
pardoned all the Citie of the Mamertinaa (against 
which he was grievously enraged) for the lovo of the 
moguaiiimitie, and consideration of the exceeding 
vertue of Zeno, one of their fellow-citizens, who tooke 
the puhlike &ult wholly upon himselfe, and desired no 
other favour, hut alone to beare the punishment thereof; 
whereas Syllaes host having used the like vertue in the 
Citie of Perugia, obtained nothing, neither for himself, 
nor for others. And directly against my first example, 
the hardiest amongst men, and so gracious to the van- 

3aished, Alexander the great, after many strange 
ifficulties, forcing the Citie of Gaza, encoontred by 
chance with Betia, that commanded therein, of whose 
valour (during the siege) he had felt wonderfull and 
strango exploits, being then alone, forsaken of all his 
followers, bis armes all-broken, all-besmeared with 
blond and wounds, fighting amongst a number of 
Macedonians, w)io pell-mell laid still upon him ; pro- 
voked by so deare a victorio (for among other mishaps 
he had newly received two hurts in bis body) said thus 
unto him ; ' Betis, thou shalt not die as thou wouldest: 
for make account thou must iudure all the tormeuta 
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111117 possibly bee devised or inflicted upon a eaitifo 
ivretch, SB thou art.' But he, for all his enemies 
threats, without speaking one word, returned onlj au 
assured, steme, and disdainefull countenance upon 
him ; which silent obstinacie Alexander noting', said 
thus unto himselfe : ' What ? would hee not head his 
knee P could he not utter one suppliant vofce ? I will 
assuredly vanquish his silence, aiii if I cannot wrest a 
word from him, 1 will at least make him to sob or 
g^oane.' And converting his anger into rage, com- 
manded his heeles to bee throuj^h-pierced, and so all 
alive with a cord through them, to bo torne, mangled, 
and dismembered at a carts-taile. May it be, the force 
of his courage, was so naturall and peculiar unto him, 
tliat because he would no-whit admire him, he respected 
him the lease ? or deemed he it so proper unto him^lfe, 
that in his height, he could not without the spight of 
envious passion, endure to see it in an other? or was 
the naturall violence of his rage incapable of any oppo< 
sition ? surely, had it received any restraint, it may bS' 
supposed, that in the ransacking and desolation of the 
Citie of 'Iliebes, it should have felt the same ; in seeing 
so many Wortiiies lost, and valiant men put to the 
Gword, as having no meaiies of publike defence ; for 
above six tliousand were slaiue and massacred, of which 
not one was scene, either to run away, or beg' for grace. 
But on the contrary, some here and there seeking to 
affront, and endeavouring to chock their victorious 
enemies, urging and provokiog them to force them die 
on honourable death. Not one was seene to yeeld, and 
that to hia last gaspe did not attemjit to revenge him- 
selfe, and with all weapons of dispaire, with the death 
of some enemie, comfort and sweeten hia owne miserie. 
Tet could not the affliction of their vertue find any 
ruth or pitie, nor might one day suffice to glut or 
Bsswage his revengefull wrath. This butcheroiiB. 
slaughter continued unto the last drop of any remain^ 
ing bloud ; where none were spared but the 
and naked, the aged and unpotcnt, tlie wo . . _ 
children ; that so from amongst them, they mi^VA. 
thirtie thousand slaves. 
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e free from this passion than I, for 1 
either love nor regard it ; albeit the worlil hath under- 
i upou covenant, to ((race it with a 

■ibi 

Italians have mora properly with it's name entitled 
malignitie: forjitisa qualitiB aver hnrtfull, ever sottish; 
and OB ever hase and coward, the Stoikes inhibit their 
Elders and Sages to be therewith tainted, or have any 
feeling of it. But the Storie eaith ; that I'samneticuB 
king of JEgypt, having been defpatcd and taken by 
Cambisca king of Persia, seeing his owne daughter 
pasae before Ivim in base and vile aray, being sent to 
draw water from a well, his friends weeping and waihng 
about him (he with his eyes fiied on the ground, could 
not be moved to utber one word), and shortly after 
beholding his sonne led to execution, held still the 
same undannted countenance : but perceiving a familiar 
friend of his haled amongst the captives, he began to 
beat his head, and burst forth into extreame sorrow. 
This might well be compared to that which one of our 
Princes was lately aeene to doe, who being at Trent, 
and receiving iiewes of Lis elder brotliers death ; but 
such a brother aa on him lay all the burthen and honour 
of bis house ; and shortly after tidings of his yonger 
brothers decease, who was his second hope ; and having 
with an unmatched countenance and exemplar con- 
stancie endured these two affronts ; it fortuned not 
long after, that one of hia servants dying, he by this 
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. accident saffered hmiselfc U) be so fur transported, ' 
that quitting' and for(cctting his fonnor reaolution, lia 
so abandoned htmBelfe to all miLituer of sorrow and 
griefe, that some argued, only this laat miacbance liad 
toacbt him to tho quicke : but verily tbe reasou wbb, 
that being otherwise full, and over-jJunged in sorrow, 
the least surcbar^^ brake the boonda and barres of 
patience. The light might (I say) be judged of our 
atorie, nere it not it followetli, that Cambises inquiring 
of PsamneticuS] why he was nothing distempered at 
the misfortune of his sonne and daughter, he did eo 
impatiently beare the disaster of bis friend: 'It is,' 
auswered he, 'because this last displeasure may be 
manifested by weeping, whereas the two farmer exceed 
liy raach, nil meaues and compasse to bee expressed by 
teares.' The invention of that ancient Painter miglit 
happily fit this parpose, who in the sacriHce of Iphigenia, 
being to represent the griefe of the by-standers, accord- 
ing to the qualitie and interest each one bare for tbe 
death of so faire, so young and innocent a Lady, having 
ransacked the utmost skill and effects of his art, when 
be came to the Virgins father, as if no countenance 
were able to represent that degree of sorrow, he drew 
him with a vaile over bis face. And that is the reason 
why our Poets &ine miserable Niobe, who first having 
lost sercn sonnes, and immediately as uiany daughters, 
as one over-burtheued with their losses, to have been 
traosformed into a stone ; 

DiriguUscmaVii:^ 



Thereby to expresse this moumfull silent stnpiditie, 
which so doth pierce us, when accidents surpoasiug otir 
Btrength orewhelrae us. Verily the violence of a griefe, 
being extreme, must needs nstonie the mind, and 
hinder the liberty of her actions. As it hapnctli at the 
Buddeu alarum of some bad tidings, when we shall feclo 
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onr selves surprised, bennmtned, and as it were deprived 
of all motion, so that tliesoule bursting afterward forth 
into tcares and complaints, seemeth at more ease and 
libertie, to loose, to cleare and dilate it selfe. 
£t via vix tandem voci laxata dolort eit : ' 
And Bcarce at last for speech, 
By griefc v&s madg a brench. 
In the warrea which king Ferdinando made against 
the widow of John king of Ilungaria, about Buda; a 
tnan at armes was particularly noted of all men, forso- 
much as in a certaiuo skirmish he had shewed eiceedinp 
prowesse of his body, and though uuknowne, being 
slaine, was highly commended and much bemoaned of 
all ; but yet of none so greatly as of a Germane Lord, 
called Raisciac, as he that was amascd at so rare vertue : 
hie body being recovered and had off, this Lord, led by 
a common curiositie, drew neere unto it, to see who it 
might be, and having caused him to be disarmed, 
perceived him to be his own sonne ; which knowne, did 
greatly augment the compassion of all tlie camp : he 
only without framing word, or closing his eyes, bat 
earnestly viewing the dead body of his sonne, stood 
still upright, till the rehemeucie of his sad sorrow, 
having suppressed and choaked his vitall spirits, fell'd 
him etarke dead to the ground. 

CAi pun dir eon' tgti arde, i in piceiol/uoco : ' 

He thai cnn eay bow he doth frie, 

la p«tde-gentle flumes dotb lie, 
aay those Lovers tliat would lively represent an intoler- 
Able passion. ■ 

miiero ^uod omnet ^J 



Leihia aipexl, nihil eit luptr mi 

Q«od Lquar amfBi. 
Lingua jef torprt, tertuii lub arfui 
t'lamma dimanal, tonilu luopic 
rinniuTif aurei, gemina l/^unlur 
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mioerably from mo 
Tliia bereaves all aease ; for I can do Boonei 
Eie thea tny sweet Ueut, but 1 wot oot one wor3 to Bpeak 



whilp a BpriEhtly tiiio flame 



>« tingU, 
Both mi 



Nor is it in the liveliest, and most ardent heat of the' 
fit, that wee are able to display our plaints »nd per- 
swasioiiE, the soule being' then aggravated with heavie 
thoughts, and the body soppressed and languishing for 
love. And thence is sometimes engendered that casoall 
faintnes, which so unseasonably surprisetli jiassionate 
Lovers, and that childnesse, which by the 
Carm level loguuiiiur, ingeoiti ilapnt.' 



The surprize of an unexpected pleasure astonieth na | 

ne conspexit vfniBntemj et Troja eircum 
<ta aintfnf tidit, magnii eittrrita monstrit, 

(jjiriguit visit in mtdio, caior oua reliouit, 
Ldbitur, tt Umgo vis iandtm temportfaiur,* 
When abe beheld me oome, uid lanDd aboat 
SenaelEBBfl aaw Trajan arineB, ehe itood afraid 
Stone-'Btill at so EtcancG sighta : life host flew nut 
She fsinta : at U^t, witli lon^ pause thna she said. 

Besides the Romane Ladie, that die for joy to see her .] 
Bonne returns alive from the battell of Canna-jSophoclea 1 
and DionysiuB the Tyrant, who deceased throueh over- J 
gladnes : and Talva, who died in Corsica, reading' tho' J 
newes of the honours the Roman Senate had conferred I 
upon him : It is reported that in our age, Pope Leo the 1 
tenth having received advertisement of the taking of \ 
the Citie of Millane, which he had so exceediuglr 1 
desired, entred into such excesse of joy, that he feDi.| 

1 Skk. nip. Act. ii. Sccni 2. 
» VlKO. -ineo,;. 1. iil. 306. 
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into an ague^ whereof lie shortly died. And for a more 
aathenticall testimonie of humane imbecillitie^ it is 
noted by our Ancients^ that Diodorus the Logician^ 
being surprised with an extreme passion or apprehension 
of shame^ fell down starke dead^ because neither in his 
Schoole^ nor in publiaue^ he had beeue able to resolve 
an argument propounded unto him. I am little subject 
to these violent passions. I have naturally a hard 
apprehension^ which by discourse I daily harden more 
and more. 




tie, ■ 



Thohb which still accuse men for ever gaping after 
future thinga, and go about to teach ua, to take hotd 
of present fortunes, and settle onr aelvea upon them, 
aa having no hold of that which is to come ; yea 
loBse than we have of that which ia already past, 
and are ever harping upon the commonest humaoe , 
error, if liiey dare «m1I t&it an error, to which Nature 
her selfe, for the service of the continuation of her 
worke, doth address us, imprinting (aa it doth many 
others) this fiilse imaginatiou in us, as more jealous of 
our actions, than of our knowledge. We are never in 
our selves, but beyond. Feare, dc^re, tuid hope, drair 
us ever towards tliat which is to come, aod remore our 
sense and consideration from that which is, to amuse 
us on that which shall be, yea when we shall be oo 
more. Calamitoius est aniimu fuluri anxiuit^ 'A 
minde in aaspenae what ia to comcj is in a pittifull case.' 
lliis notable precept is often alleaged in Plato, 
' Follow thy busmesso and know thy selfe ; ' Each of 
these two members, doth generally imply aU our duty ; 
and likewise enfolds his companion. He that Bboiud 
doe his businesse, might perceive that bis first lesson 
is, to know what he is, ami what is convenient for him. 
Aod be that kuoweth himselfe, tukes no more anothers 
matters for his owne, but above all other things, loveth 
and correcteth himselfe, rejecteth superfluous occupa- 
tions, idle imaginations, and unprofitable [iro^o^vticKi^ 
' Ses. Epii. 9B. 
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As iijan grant follie wtiat it dcBireth, it will no-wUt 
be fatiafiea ; bo is wisdome content with tliat which is 
present, and never displeased with it selfe. Epicams 
doth dispense witli his age touching^ the foresight and 
care of what Ghall insiie. Amongst the lawes that 
regard the deceased, that whicli ties the a ' 
Princes to be examined when tliey are dead, i 
me verie Bolid. Thay are companions, if not mastera 
of the lawes: That wfiich justice could not works oa 
their headsj it is reason it effect upon their reputation, 
and goods of their successors : things wee many times 
preferre before our lives. It is a custome brings many 
sini^lar commodities unto nations that observe it, and 
to he desired of all good Princes : who have cause to 
complaine that the memorie of the wicked is used as 
theirs. Wee owe a like obedience and subjection to 
all Kings ; for it respects their office : but estimation 
and affection, we owe it only to their vertue. If they 
l>e unworthy, wee are to endure them patiently, to 
conceale their vices, and to aid their indifferent actions 
with our commendations, us long as their authoritie 
hath need of our assistance, and that ought to he 
ascribed nnto politike order. But our commerce witli 
them being ended, there is no reason we should refnse 
the unfolding of our felt wrongs unto justice and our 
libertie. And specially to refuse good subjects, the 
glory to have reverentlyand faithfully served a master, 
whose imperfections were so well knowne unto them : 
exempting postcritie from so profitable an erample. 
And such as for the respect of some private benefit or 
interest, doe wickedly embrace tho memorie of an 
unworthy Prince, doe particular justice at the charge 
of publike justice. Titus Livius spcaketh truly, where 
he saith, that the speech of men brought up under a 
royaltie is ever full of vaine ostentations, and false 
witnesses ; every man indiflereiitly eitolling the King, 
to the furthest straine of valour and soveraipie great- 
nesse. The magnanimitie rff those two Souldiers may 
be reproved, one of which being demanded of Nero, 
why he hated him, answered him to his teeth ; I loved 
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wbilest thoa vast worthy of lovo, but since thiiu 
becamest a parricide, a fire-brand, a Juglnr, a Flavor, 
and a. Coach-mau, I hate thee, as thou deiiervest. The 
other being aiked, wherefore he sought to kill him, 
answered, Because I linde no other course to hinder thy 
uuceseaut outrages and impious deeds. But can any 
man, thnt hath hia senses about him, justly reprove 
the publike and general! testimonies that since his 
death have beene given, and so sliall be for ever, botli 
against him and all such like reprobates, of his tyran- 
nicall and wicked demeniiuars ? 1 am sorrie that in so 
sacred a policie as ttie l^cedemonian was, so fained 
and fond a ceremonie at the death of their Kings was 
ever devised and brought in use. All their confede- 
rates and neig'hbours, all the slave-Helotes, men and 
women pell-mell, for a teatimoiiie of their grief and 
sorrow, did mangle and gash their foreheads, and in 
their out-cries and lamentations eiclaimed, that their 
deceased King, howsoever he had lived, was and had 
beene the best Prince that ever they had, ascribing in 
order the commendations due unto desert, and to the 
last and latter ranke, wliat belongs unto the first merit, 
Aristotle that bath an oarein every water, and medlcth 
with all things, makes a question about Solons speech, 
who saith, that no man can truly be counted happy 
before his death, Wliether ha that lived and died 
according to hia wish, may be named happy, whether 
hia renowns be good or ill, and whether iiis poateritie 
be miserable or no. Whilest wee stirre and remove, 
wee transport our selves by preoccupation wheresoever 
we list : but no sooner are wee out of being, but wee 
have no communication at all with tliat which is. And 
it were better to tell Solon, that never man is hajipy 
then, since he never is so, hot when he u 
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^^^ Scarce nqy ride bimtelfE of life bo clepre, 

^^K Hot IcuVTB UQivitUnR BOOie part of him heere ; 

^^K Nor frees or qnitis bimsetfe gufficlently 

^■F From tliat iiia bod; which forlome doth lie. 

' Sertrand of Gleeqnin died at the siege of the cistia 
of RaHcoii. ucero unto Puy in Avergne ; the beaiegiid 
yeeldinfr aftenvards, were forced to carry the keiee of 
the Castle, npaii the deceased of the Captaiue. Bar- 
tholomew of Alvia.00, Geiierall of the Venetian forces 
dying in their service and wars ahout Brescia, and his 
bodie being to be transported to Venice, throngh the 
territory of Verona, which then was enemieuuto them, 
the greatest paH of the army thought it expedient to 
rlemand a safe conduct for their passage of those of 
\'eroDa, to which Theodoro Trivulcio stoutly opposed 
himselfe, and chose rather to passe it by maiae force, 
nnd to ha»ird the day, saying it was not convenient, 
that he who in his life time had never apprehended 
feare of his enemies should now being dead, seeme to 
feare them. Verily in Uke matters, by the lawes of 
Greece, liee that required a dead body of his enemies, 
with intent to bnry the same, renoanced the victory, 
and might no more erect any trophy of it : and he who 
was so required, purchased the title of honour and 
gaiue. So did Nicias lose the advantage bee had 
clearely gained of the Corinthians ; and contrariwise, 
Agesilans assured that, bee doubtfully had gotten of 
the Bceotiana. These actions might bee deemed 
strange, if in all ages it were not a common-received 
opinion, not only to extend the care of onr Helves, 
beyond this life, but also to beleeve, that heavenly 
favonrs doe often accompany us unto our grave, and 
continue in our posterity, whereof there are so many 
examples (leaving our moderne a, part) that I need not 
wade farre into it. 

Edward the first King of England, in the long wars 

ho had with Robert King of Scotland, havina by triall 

fiinnd how greatly his presence advantaged the success* 

^ ,■0 ! his affaires, and how he was ever victoriona in an 

|knteTprise he undertoolce in his owne person ; when h 
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died, bound his sonne by Golemne oatli, that being: dead 
be ^ould cause his body to be boyled, until! the flesh 
fell from the bones, which he should cause to be interred, 
and carefully keeping the bones, ever carry them abont 
him, whensoever hee should happen to liave wars witli 
the Scots : As if destiny had iiitatly annexed the victory 
unto his limmee. John Zisca, who for the defence of 
M^icldiiFa opinions so much troubled the state of 
Bohemia, commanded tiiat after his death his body 
should be flead, and a drum made of his skin, to be 
irarried and sounded in all the wars against his enemies : 
lieeminf^ the sound of it would be a meanes to continue 
the adi'aiifafres, wliich in his former warres hee had 
nbtained of them. Certaine Indians did likewise carry 
the bones of one of their L'aptaines in the skirmishes 
they had with the Spaninrda, in regard of the good 
successe heo had, wliileat hee lived, against them : And 
othernationsof that new-found world, doe likewise carry 
the bodies of such worthy and fortunate men with them, 
as bare died in their battels, to serve them in stead of 
good fortune and enconrafrement. The first examples 
reserve nothing else in their tombes, but the reputation 
acquired by their former atcliievemeats ; but these will 
also adjoyiie unto it the power of workiiiff. The act of 
Captaiiie Bayard is of better composition, who per- 
ceiving himselfe deadly wounded by a shot received 
in his body, beinj; by his men perswaded to eomo off 
and retire himselfe from out the throng, answered, he 
would not now so neere bis end, be^n to tame his lace 
from his enemie : and having stnutly fbughtea so lonjt; 
as he could stand, feeling himselfe to iiiint and stagger 
from his horse, commanded hia steward to lay him 
against a tree, but in such sort, that he might die with 
his feoe toward the enemie ; as indeed hee did. I 
may not omit tiiis other example, as remarkable for 
this conpideratlon, as any of the prepedent. The j 
Emperour Maximilian, great frrand-iatber to Philis 
now King of Spaine, was a Prince highly endowed win 
many noble qualities, and amongst others with a w 
nigh inatclile^e tieauty and comelinesse of huA-j-, 
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with other customeei of Ilia, hee had thia one mach 
coutrarie to other Frincea, who to dispatch their 
weightiest aJfaires make offien their close-stoole their 
regall Throne or Council-Chamber, wliich was, that 
hee would not permit any ^rooma of his chamber (were 
hee never eo neere about him) to see him in liia inner 
chamber, who if he had occasion but to mate water, 
would as nicely and as relifduusly with-draw himselfe 
as any maiden, and never suffer so much as a Physitian, 
mnch lesse any other whatsoever, to see those privie 
parts that all in modestie aeeke to kcepe secret aad 
unseene. My selfe, that am so broad-mouthed and 
lavish in speeches, am notwithstaiidini; naturally 
touched with that hashfulnease. And unleese it bee 
by the motion of necessity or of voluptuousnessB, I 
never williiip^Iy imparted those actions and parta (which 
custome willeth to hee concealed) to the view of any 
creature. I endure more compulsion, thea I deeme 
befitting a man, especially of my profession. But bee 
Krew to sticlt superstition, that by expresse words in 
his lost will and Testament, hee commanded, that 
bring dead, hee should have linneu-flops put about 
them. Hee should by codicile have annexed unto it, 
that hee who should put them on, miglit have his etea 
hood-winckt. The instruction which Cyrus ^riveth his 
children, that neither they nor any other should either 
see or touch his body, after the breath were once out of 
it ; 1 ascribe it unto some motive of devotion in him. 
For both his historian and himselfe, amongst many 
either notable quahties they are endued with, have 
throui^hout all the course of their life seemed to have a 
singular respect aud awfull reverence unto religion. 
That story displeased me very much, which a noble- 
man told me of a kinsman of mine (a man very famous 
and well known both in peace and warre), wliich is, 
that dying very aged in his court, being much tormented 
with extreme pangs of the atone, hee with an earnest 
and unwearied care, employed all his last honres, to 
dispose the honour and ceremony of his funerals, and 
Bummoued all the nobilitie that came to visit him, to 
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give liiin assured promiBe to be as aEsistants, and to 
coavey liim to his fast resting place. To the very same 
I'rince, who iraa with him at his last ^ap, he made 
very eitmest suit, lie would command all his household 
to wait upon him at his interment, inforcin^ many 
reasons, and alleaging divers eiamples, to prove that it 
was a thin); very convenient, and fitting a man of his 
qualitie : which assured promise when ho had obtained, 
and had at his pleasure marshalled the order how they 
should march, he seemed quietly and contentedly to 
yeeld up the g'host. I have seldome seen a vauitie 
(lontiane so long. This other curioaitie meere opposite 
unto it (which to prove I need not labour for home- 
eiamplea) seemeth in my opinion cosen-german to this, 
that 19, when one is ever ready to breathe his last, 
carefully anil passionately to eiidEVonr how to reduce 
the convoy of his obsequies unto some particular and 
unwonted parciraonie, to one servant and to one 
lanteme. I heare the humour and appointment of 
Marcus .^miliua Lepidua commended, who expresaly 
forbade his heires to use those ceremonies about his 
interment, which in such cases wero formerly accus- 
tomed. Is it temperance and fru^^litie, to avoid chai^ 
and voluptuousnesse, the use and knowledge of which 
IB imperceptable unto ub } Loe here an easie reforma- 
tion, and of small cost. Were it requisite to appoint 
any, I would be of opinion, that as well in that, aa 
in all other actions of man's life, every man should 
referre the rule of it to the qualitie of bis fortune. 
And the Philosopher Lycnn did wisely appoint his 
friends to place his body where they should thinke it 
fittest and for the best : and for his obsequies, they 
should neither be superfinous, and over-costly, nor base 
and sparing. For my part, I would wholly relie on 
custcme, which should dispose this ceremouie, and 
would yeeld my selfe to the discretion of the first or 
neit into whose hands I might chance to fell, Tolm. 
hia locat est coniemnendtta in nobis, non negligendtu 
■ ■ ' 'All this matter should be despised of 
' Cicero, Tmc. Qutfit. t. 45. 
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but not neglected of ours.' And religiously mid a 
hoi; man ; Caratio funerig, conditio gepultura, pompa 
e.>:eqiiiarum, mngia sunt ti'corum tolatia, quAm tahtidia 
mortuomm:* 'UTie procuration of funerals, the maner 
of boriall, the pomp of obsequies, are rather comforts to 
the Mmne, than helps to the dead.' Therefore Souratea 
answerea Critoii, who at the houro of his death asked 
him how he would be buried : Even as yoti please, eaid 
he. Were I to meddle further with this subject, I 
would deeme it more gallant to imitate those who yet 
living and breathing', undertake to enjoy the order and 
honour of their sepulchres, and that please themselves 
to behold their dead countenance in marble. Happy 
they that can rejoyce and gratilie their senses with 
iuaensibilitie, and live by their death ! A little thing 
irould make me conceive an inexpiable hatred against 
all popular domination ; althnuf;h it si^emo most 
natural! and jnst unto me ; when 1 call to minde that 
inhumane injustice of the Athenians, wlio without 
further triall or remission, yea without suffering them 
BO much as to reply or answer for themselves, con- 
demned those noble and worthy Captaines, that returned 
victoriously from the sea-hattell, which they {neere the 
lies Arginusffi) had gained of the Lacedemonians ; the 
most contested, bloodie and greatest fight the Grecians 
ever obtained by sea with their owne forces : forsomuch 
aa after the victory, they had rather followed those 
occasions, which the law of warre presented unto them, 
for their availe, than to their prejudice staid to gather 
and bury their dead men. And the successe of Dio- 
medon makes their ruthlesse execution more hatefull, 
who being a man of notable and exemplar vertue, both 
military and politike, and of them so cruelly con- 
denmed ; after he had heard the bloudy sentence, 
advancing himselfe forward to speake, having fit oppor- 
tunitie and plausible audience ; he, I say, in stead at r 
excusing hitnselfe, or etidevouring to jusUfie his cause, 
or to exasperate the evident iniquity of so craell f 
doome, expressed but a care of the Judges preservatior 

'Al'O. Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 12, verb. Bpoat. acr. 32. 
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ac knowledge ment and thauksgiving for b 
victory, and honourahle fortune, they might not draw 
the wrath and revenge of the Goda upon them, declaring 
what their vowea were. And without more words, or 
urging tiirther reasong, coaragiOuBly addressed himselfa 
to his execution. But fortune some yeares after 
punish^ him alike, and made him taat» of the verie 
same sauce. For Chabrias, Captaiue General! of tlieir 
sea-fleet, having afterirard obtained a famous victory of 
Pt^iSjAdmirall of Sparta, in thelleof Naxoe, lost abso* 
lately the benefit of it, and onely contented with tha 
day (amatter of great consequence for their aifaires) fear- 
ing to incnrre the mischiefo of this eiLample, and to savft 
a few dead carcasses of his friends, thnt lloated up and 
downe the sea, g'ave leasure to au infinite number of his 
living enemies, whom he might easily have surprized toi' 
mil away in safety, who afterward made them to pnrchag*; 
their importunate superstition, at a deere-deere rate. 
Quccrii, juo jaccas, pnit abiium, iaca T 
Quo non natajacenl.' 

Wbere shall you lie when you nre dead ? 

Where tbej lyo that wcta never hrcd. 
This other restores the sense of rest uato a bod;^ 
without a SI ' 



To taTUP la aa n hav^n, have he no j^mve. 
Where lire left, Iioia all griete he rest may bBTS. 
Even as Nature makes na to see, that many dead 
things have yet certaine secret relaiions unto life. 
Wine doth alter and change iji seUers, according to the 
dian^s and alterations of the seasons of its vineyard. 
And the flesh of wilde beasts and venison doth change 

aualitie and taste in the powdering-tubs, according to 
18 nature of living flewi, aa some say that have 
observed it. 
' San. Troai. chor. ii. 30. ' Cic. Tusc. Q.ii.\.' 







nceeditiKly subject to the Rowt, 
being instantly solicited by liis PbyEitions, to leave all 
manner of salt-meats, was wont to answer pleasantly, 
that wben the iita or pangs of tbe disease tooke him, 
hee would have some body to qoarcll with ; and that 
crying and cursinjr, now against Bolonie-saiisege, and 
HoraetiraeB by railing against salt neats-tongnes, and 
gammons of haknn, he fonnd some ease. But in good 
earnest even as the arme being lifted up to strike, if 
the stroke hit not, hut fall void, wee feele some paiiie 
in it, and many times strike it out of joytit ; and that 
to yeeld our sight pleasant, it must not be lost and 
dispiersed in the vast ayre, but ought rather to have a 
limited bound to sustaine it by a reasonable distance. 

» rendu W amitlit viret, mii robore dome 

Mb windea in eniptifi Hiyre diffused, HtrBngth lose, 
l^nleaac tbick-Dtd-giaidie woods their eticugth oppose. 

So seemes it that the soule moved and tossed, if she 
have not some hold to take, losetb it selfe in it sslfe, 
and must ever be stored with some object, on which it 
may light and worke. Plutarch saith ^tly of those 
who affectionate themselves to Monkies and little 
Doggea, that the loving part which is in us, for want of 
a lawful hold, rather than it will be idle, doth forge a 
' ' n and ^voloua hold unto itselfe. And tree see that 
' LucAH, L iii, 863. 
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_..e Boule in her'.pa^ions doth rather deceive itselfe, by 
framiDg a hisB and fantasticall subject unto iteeUe, yea 
against her owne coDceit, than not to worke upou 
something. So doth their owne rage transport beasts, 
to set tipou tbe stotie or weapon that hath hurt them ; 
yea and sometimes with ireful! teeth to revenge 
themselves against themselves, foe the hurt or anmrt 
they feele. 
^K PannonU 
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^ le irala rcceptam ■ 

^^B Jmprtii, et ucumj'agimtsm circuit haalam,^ I 

^[^ £ven BO the wound-earagad Austrian beare, f 

On whom a Moore hatU thir'ld bis siinged apeare, 

Wheelfa on her wound, and Taking bites the dart, 

What causes doe woe not invent, for the crosses that 
happen onto us P hee it right, or wrong : what take we 
not hold of, to have something to strive wlthall F It 
is not the golden locks thou tearest, nor the whitenesae 
of the breast, which thou through ve;tatiutt so cruelly 
dost Emite, that have hy meanes of an unluckie bullet, 
lost thy deere-beloved brother : on something else 
shouldest thou wreake thyselfe. Liviua speaking of the 
Romane army in Spaine, after the losse of two great 
Captaines that were brethren. Fkre omjies repaiii, et 
<l0tuare capita : ^ ' Tliey all wept and often beat their 
heades.' It is an ordinarle customo : And the pliilo- 
eopher Byon was very pleasant with the king, that for 
griefs tore his haire, when he said, ' Doth this man 
thinke, that lialdnesse will asswage his griefe? who 
hath not seene some to chew and swallow cardes, and 
wel-nigh choake themselves with bales of dice, only tn 
be revenged for the losse of some money ? ' Xerxes 
whipped the Sea,* and writ a cartell of defiance to 
the hill Athos : And Cyrus for many daies together _ 
ammused bis whole armie to be reveng^ of the riverj 
Gyndus, for the feare he tooke passing o 
An d Caligula caused a verie faire house to be deii 
^~ » LucAB, lib, vi. 2-20. » Lev, Dec. iii. Ub. 6. 
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That one of our Ticighbour-Kin^, Iiftvin^ received a 
blow at Gods hand, sware to be reven^d on hinn, and 
ordained, that for ten yeares space no man shonld pray 
nato him, nor speak of him, nor (so long- as he were 
in anthority), hetecvo in him. By which report, they 
doe not so much publish the sottishiiesse, as the ambi- 
tious gtorie, peculiar uuto that nation of whom It was 
epoken. lliey are rices that ever goe together : But 
iu truth such actions encliiio rather unto selfe-conceit, 
than to fondnes. Augustus Catsar having beene beaten 
by a tempest on the sea, defied the God Neptune, and 
in the celebration of the Circensian games, that eo he 
might he avenged on him, lie caused hie image to be 
removed from out the place, where it stood amongst 
the other Gods ; wherein he is also lease excusable, 
than the former, and lesse than hee was afterward, 
when having lost a battel), under Quintilius Varna in 
Germanie, ail in a rajj'e and desperate, he went up and 
downe beating his hend against the walls, mainly cry- 
ing oat: 'Uh ! Varus, restore me my Souldiers 
againe : ' For, those exceed, all follie (forsomuch as 
impietie is joyned onto it) that will wreake themselves 
against God, or fortune, as if she had eares subject to 
our batterie : In imitation of the Thraciana, who when 
it lightens or thunders, begin with a Titanian revenge 
to ihoot afraiust heaven, thinking by shooting of 
arrowes to draw God to some reason. Now, as saith 
that ancient Poet iu Plutarch, 

Point lie K faut corroueer aux affairei, 

II nt imr cXout de tou(« not cohra.^ 

We ought not angry be at what God dnoth, 

For be cares not who bearei an angry tooth. 

But we shall r 
and unruUnc 

Plut^r. Of ConienlMtnl, ch, v 





Lvcic!) Marcius Legate of the Roman;), in the watre 
against Perseus King of Macedon, desirous to get so 
much time, aa he wanted to prepare liis arniy, pive out 
Bome motives of accord, wherewith the kinj^ invea^led, 
yeelded unto a truce for certaine dales : by which 
meanes hs furnished his enemie with opportuuitie and 
leasure to arme biinselfe ; whereof proceeded the Kings 
last ruine and over-throw. Vet ia it, that the elders 
of the Senate, miadfull of their fore-fathera customes, 
condemiied thia practice as an enemie to their ancient 
proceedings, which was, said they, to fight with vertue, 
and not with craft, nor by surprisea, or stratagema by 
night, nor hy aet^flights, and ualooVt-for approchea, 
never andertaking a warre, hut after it was proclaimed, 
yea many times after the appointed lioure and place of 
the battell. With thia conecience did they send hacke 
to Pirrhus hia traitoroua Phjsitian, asd to the Phalisci 
their disloyall schoolemaster. These were true Komane 
proceediues, and not Grecian policies, nor Punike 
wiles, with whom to vanquish by force is lease glorious 
than to conquer hy treaj^herie. To deceive may serve 
for the instant, hut hee only is judged to be overcome, 
that knowes he waa not vanquished by craft or deceit, 
nor by fortune or chance, but by meere valour, ? 
tweene troupe and troupe, in an overt and just war_,. 
It appeareth manifestly by the speech of these good J 
men, they had not yet received this si ' 
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Deceit, oi vutuc, eith«i, in foes, it Bkills not whether. 
The Achajans, saith Polibina, deteatad all manner of 
deceit !□ their warrea, deemiog that no victorie, uliere 
their euemies courasies were not quelled. Eam rir 
tancliu, et sapieTii sciat esse cictoriam veram, quiE lalim 
fide, et inlegra dignitate parahititr. ' A wise and 
relisioua man will know that is victorie indeed, wliich 
shall be attained with credit unimpeacliedj and diguilje 
untainted,' saith another. 

Vol ne edit, an me rtgnart hero, qaid-ve/erat/bri. 

It fortune will have ^on to laigne, or me. 

And what chance bnngi, let vertue'e trlall be. 
In the Kinftdome oF Ternatea, amon^ those nations, 
which wee so full-mouthed, call Barbarous, the custome 
beareth, that they never nndertake a warre, before 
the same be denounced ; thereunto addin? an ample 
declaration of the meanes they have to employ therein, 
what manner, and how many men, what munition, and 
what Armea either offeiisive or defensive : which done, 
they also eatablish aa a law, that without reproach or 
imputation, it shall be lawful! for any man, in their 
warre?, to use what advantage soever, may in any 
sort further or lielp them to vanquish. The ancient 
Florentines were so far from desiring any advantage 
of their enemies by sudden surprises, that a moneth 
before they could bring their Armie into the field, 
they would give them warning, by the continuall sound 
of their common bell, which they caUed Martinella. 
Aa for US, who are lease superstitious, and deeme him 
to have the honour of the warre, that hath the profit 
of it, and according- to Lisander, say, that ' Where 
the Lions-sl{i!ine will not suSice, wee must addo a 
scantling of the Foxes ;' the most ordinarie occasions 
of surprises are drawne from this practice, and as wee 
say, there is no time, wherein a Captaine ought to be 
mora warie and circumspect to looke about him, than 
> Tib. -£n. 1. il. 330, ' CiC. Oj?S.-. 1. i. ci. Enn. dt P^rrh. 
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ut of parlieH, and treaties of accord : And therefore 
la it a common rule in tlie muutli of all our modem 
men of warre, that the Goveraonr or Commaonder of 
a besiegiid place, ought uever to $allie forth himselfe to 
parlie. In the time of our foreFathers, the same was 
cast in the teeth (aa a reproach) uuto the Lord of i 
Montmord and Assi^i, who defended Mouson, against f 
the Earle of Nanseaw. Yet in this case it we " " 
able in him, that should bo sallle out, that the : 
and advantage, might still be on his side. As did the 
Earle Guido Kangoni in the Citie of Reg^o (if credit 
may be given to Bellay : for Gaicciardin affirmeth, 
that it wag himselfe) when as the Lord of Eacate, 
comming to parlie made hia approaches unto it ; for 
he did eo little forsake ills fort, that whilent tbey were 
in parlie, a commotion being raised, the Lord of 
Escute and the troupes which came with him, in that 
tumult found himselfe to be the weakest, so that 
Alexander Trivultio was there slaine, and liee deemiii)i 
it the safest way, was forced to follow the Earle, and 
on his word to yeeld himselfe to the tnercie and shelter 
of blowes, into the Citie. Eumenea in the Citie of 
Nera, being urged by Antigonus, that besieged him, 
to Sallie forth to parlie, alleaging that there was reason 
he should come to him, sith be waa the better man, 
and the stronger : after he had made this noble answer, 
' I will never thinke any mau better tban myselfe, so 
long ^ I can hold or rule my sword ; ' nor did he ever 

Sidd untiU Antigonus had delivered him Ptolomey, 
3 owna nephew for a pledge, whom he required. 
Yet shall wee see some to have prospered well in 
sallying foorth of their holdes to parlie, upon the 
word and honor of the assailant ; witnes Henrie of 
Vaulz, a knight of Champaigne, who being heleagred 
by the Englisli-men in the Castle of Coramercie, and 
Bartholmew of Bonea, who at that siege commauiided 
as Cbiefe having caused the greatest part of the Castle 
to be undermined, so that there wanted nothing hut 
the giving of fire, utterly to subvert the sa ' "' 

the mines of it, summoned the said Henri 
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out^ and for his owne good to parlie with hixn^ which 
he did^ accompanied bat with tnree more, who mani- 
festly seeing the evident raine^ wherein he was nn- 
doubt^y like to fall^ acknowledged himselfe infinitely 
beholding to his enemie^ unto whose discretion^ after 
he had yeelded together with his tronp^ and that fire 
was given to the Mine, the maine props of the Castle 
faiUng, it was utterly overthrowne and carried away. 
I am easily perswaded to veeld to other mens words 
and faith^ but hardly would I doe it^ when I should 
ffive other men cause to imagine^ that I had rather 
done it through despaire and want of courage^ than 
of a free and voluntary choise, and confidence in his 
honestie and well-meauiug. 




_ . . w lately, tlial those of Mueidao, 

a place not farre from mee, who with others of tlieir 
partie, ware by oar forces compelled to dislodge thence, 
exclaimed, they were betraid, becaase during the speecli 
of accord, and the treatie yet contiiiuin)!:, they had 
beetle surpriied and defeated ; which thing miglit 
haply in other ag-ee have had some apparence of tmtli ; 
but, as I say, our manner of proceeding in Buch cases, 
is alto^ther differing troia these rules, and no man 
ought to expect performance of promise from nn 
enemie, except the last scale of bond be fully annexed 
thereunto, wherein notwithstanding; is then much care 
and vigilancie required, and much adoe shall be found. 
And it was ever a danfrerous counsel! to trust the per- 
formance of word or oath given nnto a Citie, that yeelda 
nnto gentle and favourable composition, and in that 
forie to give the needle, bloudthirstie, and prey-greedy 
Souldier free entrance into it, unto the free choise and 
licence oFa victorious armie, Lucius ^mitins Regillua 
a Romane Prmtor, having lost his time in attempting 
by force to take the Citie of the Phocens by reason of 
the sinKolar pro wesse, which the inliabitanta shewed, 
in stoutly defending themselves, covenanted to receive 
theni as friends nnto the people of Rome, and to enter 
their Citie as a place confederate, removing all feare of 
hostile-nction from them. But to the end hee might 
appears more glorious and dreadfiill, having cansed bis 
armie to enter with him, doe what he might, he could 
not bridle the rage of his Souldiers ; and with bis owne 
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eies saw roost part of the Citie ransacked and spoiled : 
the rights of coveton^nesse and revenge sappjanting 
thoBe of hU authoritie and rollitarie discipline. Cleo- 
menos waa iront to my, tbat ' What hurt soever a man 
might doe his euemits in time of warre, waa beyond 
justice, and not Gubject nnto it, as well tonards the 
Goda as towards men : ' who for seven dayes having 
made truce with those of Argos, tlie third night, whUest 
they were al! asleepe mistrusting no harme^ hee charged 
and overthrew them, alleaging for his excuse, that in 
the truce no mention had beene made of nights. But 
the Gods lelt not his pei'tidioua policie unrevenged : 
For during their enter-parlie and businesse about 
taking hostages, the Citie of Casilinum was by surprise 
taken from him : which happened ia the times of the 
justest Captainea, and of the most perfect Romane 
discipline : For it is not said, that time and place 
serving, wee must not make use and take advantage of 
our enemies foolish oversight, aa we doe of their cowar- 
diae. And verilywarre hath naturally many reasonable 
privileeeB to the prejudice of reason. And here failes 
the rule ; A'smtTieni id agere, tit ex aUerina pusdetur 
intcitia;' 'ITiat no man should endeavour to prey 
upon another maua ignorance.' Bnt I wonder of the 
scope that Xeiiophon allowes them, Imth by his dis- 
course, and by divers exploits of his perfect Emperour : 
an Author of wonderfull consequence in such things, 
as a great Captains and a Philoaopher, and one of 
Socrates chiefest Disciples, nor doe I altogether yeeld 
unto the measure of his dispensation, tho Lord of 
Aubigny besieging Capua, after he had given it a 
furious batterie, tho Lord Fahritina Colonna, Captaine 
of the towne, having from under a bastion or skonce 
begunne to parlie, and his men growing negligent and 
carelesae in their offices and guard, our men did sud- 
denly take the advantage offered them, entered the 
towne, over-ranne it, and put all to the sword. But 
to come to later examples, yea in our memorie, the 
Lord lulio llomero at Yvoy, having committed this 
1 Cic. OJ!c. 1, iii. 
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(mragbt to issue out of his holde, to parlie with th« 
CoQstable of France, at his retume fouud the Towne 
taken, and bimselfe jack-out-of-doores. But that wee 
may not paase uiirevengBd, the Marques of I'escara 
heleageriiLg' Geiiofa, where Duke Octaviaa Fregxiso 
commanded under our protection, and an accord be- 
tween them having eo long been treated, and earnestly 
eolicited, that it was held as ratilied, and upon the 
point of conclosion, tlie Spanjards being entred the 
Towne, and seeing themselves the stronger, tooke their 
opportmiitie, and used it as a full and compleate vic- 
torie : and since at Lygn; in fiarroe, where the Earle 
of Brienne commanded, the Emperour having besieged 
Um in person, and Bartholemy Lieutenant to tt 
Earle, being come foorth of hia hold to parlie, 
sooner out, whileat they were dispoting, but the Towne 
w«a anrprised, and he excluded. They say, 

■ Fu il viaciT laaprc mai laudabil coia, 

Vincari b pei-_forluna d per in^eyno.' 
To be victorioDB, evermore was gloriom, 
Be we by foitane or by nit victoiione. 

But the Philosopher Chrysippus would not havB 
heene of that opinion ; nor I neittier, for he was wont 
to say, ' Tliat those who run for the masterie may well 
employ all their strength to make speed, but it is not 
lawful! for them to lay hands on their adversaries, to 
stay him, or to crosse leggs, to make him trip or tall.' 
And more generously answered Alexander the Great, 
at what time Polypercoa perswaded him to use the 
benefit of tlie advantage which the darkncsso of the 
night afforded him, to charge Darius, ' No, no,' said 
hee, 'it fits not mee to hunt after night-stolne vie- 
tones ; mala mefortiauB pceniieat, quam xnctorim pudeal.* 
1 had rather repent me of my fortune, than be ashamed 
of my yictorie. 
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Atque idem yufficn tern ?taud exl diffnaivM Oroden 
Slemtre, mcjacta cacum dare ciupide lulmu i 

' Aeiar. cant sv. atan. 1. • C\iut.\,Vi. 
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and except our will, nothing ia truly in our power : on 
it osel}' are all tbe rulea of man's dutie grounded and 
established byuecesaitie. And therefore Count Jigmond, 
deeming his minde and will indebted to his promise, 
how beit the power to effect it, lay not in hia hands, 
iraa no doubt cleerely absolved of his debt and dutie, 
although lie had survived the Count Home. Bnt the 
King of England failing' of his word by his inb^ntion, 
cannot be eicueed, though hee delaide the executioD 
of his disloyaltie nntill after his death. No more than 
Herodotus his Mason who during his naturall life, 
having faithfully kept the secret of his Master the King 
of E^pts treasure, when he died discovered the same 
unto his children. I have in my dayea seenc many 
convicted by their owne conscience, for detaining other 
men's goo<&, yet by their last will and testament to 
dispose themselves, after their decease to make eatis- 
fection. This ia nothing to the purpose. Neither to 
take time for a matter so nrgent, nor with so amaU 
interest or shew of feeling, to goe about to estabiish an 
injnrie. They are indebted somewhat more. And by 
how much more they pay incommodiously and charge- 
ably, so mnch the more just and meritorious ia their 
satisfaction. Penitence ought to charge, yet doe they 
worse, who reserve the revealing of some heinous con- 
ceit or affection towards Uieir neighbour, to their last 
will and affection, having whileat they lived ever kept 
it secret. And seeme to iiave little regard of their 
owne honour, by provoking the partie offended against 
their owne memory, and lease of their conscience, since 
they could never for the respect of death cancell tiieir 
ill-grudging affection, and in extending life beyond 
theira. Oh wicked and nngodlv judges, which referre 
the judgement of a cause to Bucn time as they have no 
more knowledge of canses ! I will as neero as I can 
prevent, that my death reveale or utter any thing, my 
life hath not first publikcly spoken. 
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As we see soma idle-fallow grounds, if they be fat and 
fertile, to bring' foortli store and sundry roots of wildo I 
and uuprofitable weeds, and that to keep tbem in itre 
wo must subject and imploythem wiUi certain seeds for 

though single and alone, often to bring foorth lumps 
of sLapolease flesh, whereas to produce a perfect and 
naturnll generation, they must be manured with another 
kinde of seed ; so is it of miudea, which except they be 
busied about some subject, that may bridle and keepe 
them under, they nHll here and there wildely scatter 
themselves through the vast field of imaginations, 
Sicut aqam tremulan tahrit uhi lanea ahmit 
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■ FingKnlur ipecics.' 
Like siclte meno dreamea, that feigne 
ImagioBtiona raine. 

The minde that hath no fiicd bound, wiW eiisii-^\w!i 
* Tina ^n, 1. i-iii, 22. « Hob. Art, Port. ■™, 
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itselfe : For, aa we Bay, ' To bo everiewhere, ia to be 

Quisquii aHiiue hjibiSat, Haxime, rauqaam habitat,' 
Good sir, he thai fl?fcl» everywiiere, 
No wbete taa say, that tie ilweU there. 
It is not long biocb I retired mvselfe unto mine owne 
liouae, with fall parpoae, as mnch as la.j in tne, not to 
trouble myselfe witn anjr biisiuease, but solitarily and 
quietly to wears out the remainder of my well-nigb- 
Epeitt life ; where me thought I could doe my spirit no 
greater fuvour, than to gi've him the full sf^ope of idle- 
neese, and entertaiae him as he best pleased, and 
ivithall, to settle himselfe ag he best lilced : which ] 
lioped he miglit now, being by time become more setled 
and ripe, accomplish very easily : but I finde, 
Variam tempir daat otia maitem.' 
_- ETermore iiilenease, 

B* DoLb wavering miodeg addresse. 

•1 Th&t contrariwise playing the sliittish and looae- 
kroken jade, he takes a hundred times more CAriere 
and libertJe unto himaelfe, thaa hee did for others, and 
begets in me flo many extravagant Chimeraes, and &□- 
taaticall monsters, so orderlesse, and without any 
reason, one hudling upon another, that at leasure to 
view the foolishnesse and monstrous strangenesse of 
them, I have begun to kee]>e a register of tliem, hoping, 
if I live, one day to make bim ashamed, aud bluah at 
himselfe. 

iBT, I. vii. Eiiigi 72, 6. ' LnOAn, 1. iv, 701. 




Q living-, whom it ma]' lesse beBeeme to 

orie, than mvaelfB, for to say truth, I 
lave none at all : and am Mly perstvaded that no mana 
can be so weakc and for^otfull as mine. All other 
parts are in me common and vile, hut touching memorie, 
1 thinkt) to carrio the prUo from all other, tliat have it 
neakeat, nay and to gaine the reputatioa of it, besides 
the naturall want I endure (for truely considering the 
necesaitie of it, Plato hath reason to name it a great 
and michty goddesse). la my eonnlrie, if a man wiU 
imply that one bath no sense, be will say, sach a oue 
hath no memorie : and when 1 complaine of mine, they 
reprove me, and will not beleeve me, as if I accused 
myselfe to be mad and genselesHC. Ther make no 
difference betweene memorie and wit : waich is an 
empmring of my market : But Uiey doe mo wrong, for 
contrariwise it is commonly seeue by experience, that 
excellent memories do ratlier accompany weako judge- 
ments. Moreover they wtodjj; me ia this (who can do 
nothing so well as to he a perfect fiiend) that the same 
words which accuse my infirmilje, represent ingrati- 
tude. From my affection tbey take hold of my memorie, 
and of a naturall defect, they infer a want of judgement 
or conscience. Some will say, he hath forgotten this 
entreaty or request, or that promise, he is not mindfutl 
of his old friends, he never remembered to say, or doe, 
or conceale this or that, for my sake. Verily I may 
eadly forget, but to neglect the charge nv^ iTveAA^aft- 
^^^talitted to my trust, I never do \\.. X/iX '^e.ta'~~* 
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with my infirmitie, and not roitclude it to be a kind of 
malice ; wliich is ao contrarie an enemie to 1117 humor. 
Yet am 1 somewhat comforted. First, because it is an 
evil, from which I have chieflie drawne the reason to 
correct a worse mischiefe, tiiat would easily have growne 
upon me, that is to say, ambition ; which defect is 
intolerable in them that meddle with worldly negotia- 
tions. For as divers like examples of natures protease, 
say, she hath happily strengthened other faculties in 
me, according' as it hath growne weaker and weaker in 
me, i^d 1 should easily lay downe and wire-draw my 
mindis and judgement, upon other mens traces, without 
exercising their proper forces, if by the benefit of 
memorie, forren inventions and strange opinions were 
present with me. That my speech is thereby shorter : 
for the Magazin of Memorie is peradventure more 
stored with matter, than is the stnre-iiouse of Inven- 
tion. Had it held out with me, 1 had ere this wearied 
all my friends with pratling : the subjects rouzing the 
meane facultie I have to manage and employ them, 
strengthening and wresting my discourses. It is pitie ; 
I have assayed hy the trial of some of my private friends : 
according as their memory hath ministered tiiem a 
whole and perfect matter, who recoile their narration 
GO farre-backe, and stuff it with so many vaine circum- 
stances, that if the story 1>ee good, thev smoother the 
goodnesse of it : if bad, you must needs either corse 
the good fortune of their memorie, or blame the mis- 
fortune of their judgement. And it is no easie matter, 
being in the midst of the cariere of a discourse, to stOT> 
cunningly, to make a sudden period, and to cut it oft. 
And there is nothing wliereby the cleane strength of a 
horse is moro kuowne, than to make a readie and cleane 
stop. Amone the skilful! I see some that strive, but 
cajinot stay their race. Whilest they labour to finde 
the point to stop their coarse, they stagger and falter, 
as men that faint through weaknessc. Above all, old 
men are dangerous, who have onely the memorie of 
things past left them, and have lost the remembrance 
oftbeir repetitiooM, I have heard. BOmfc ^erj ■5\cas5tcA 
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TCPorta become moBt irkesome and tedious in the mouth 
of a certaine Lord, forsomach aa all tbe bye-standera 
had many times beeiie cloyed with them. Secondly 
^ BBid an ancient Writer) that 1 doe not so much 
remember injitries received. I had need have a prompter 
as Darius had, who not to forget the wrong he had 
received of the Athenians, whensoever he snte downe 
at his table, caused a page to sing unto him, ' Sir, 
remember the Athenians, and that the places or bookea 
which I read over, do ever smile upou me with some 
new noveltie. It is Dot without reason, men say, that 
he who hath not a eood and readie raemorie should 
never meddle with telling of lies, and feare to become 
a liar. I am not ignorant how the Grammarians make 
a difference betweene speakiag untrue and lying ; and 
say that to speake untruly is to speake that which is 
&lBe, but was reputed true ; and that the definition of 
the Latin word, mentiri, whence the French word, 
mmtir, is derived, which in English is to lie, implieth 
and meaneth to goe against ones conscience : and by 
consequence it concerueth onely those, who speake 
contrary to tliat which they kiiow, of wliom I speake. 
Now, these, either iuveiit, seale, stampe and all, or 
else they disguise and change a true ground. Whea 
they disguise or change, if they be often pot t 



1 



repetition of one thing, it is hard for them to keepe . 
BUil in one path, and very strange if they lose not 
themselves : because the thing, as it is, having firs/i 



taken np her stand in the memory, and there by the 
way of knowledge and witting, imprinted itaelfe, it 
were hard it should not represent itselfe to the imtigi- 
nalion, displacing and supplanting falshood, which 
therein can have no such footing, or sctled fastnesse ; 
and that the circumstances of the first learning, still 
diving into the minde, should not cause it to disperse 
the remembrance of all false or bastardizing parts gotten 
together. tVhere they altogether invent, forsomucb ^^ 
as there is no ccrtaiue impression, to front their fala-^H 
hood, they sceme to have so mucht\\e\eGacT ^ee.Tc^ia'naiti^H 
taks or forget themselves, wliich. also iuAmt\\^vaAifim% ^ 
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toother with other letters of commendation to the 
Dake in lavour of hia particular aflaireB, as a, mnslcc 



pition of him ; which as we suppose was cause of what 
ensued, which was, that under colour of a, murthei' 
committed, the Dake one night caused the said >ter- 
veille to be beheaded, having ended his processG in two 
dayes. Afaster Francis being come to the Court, frDu^rht 
with a. long connterfet deduction of this storie (for the 
King had addressed himselfe to all the Princes of 
Christendome, yea and to the Duke himselfo for juatice, 
for snch an outrage committed npon his servant) had 
one morning' audience in the Kings councell-chamber : 
who for the foundation of hie cause having MtablJshed 
and to that end projected many goodly and colourable 
apparences of the tact : namely, that the Duke his 
Master had never taken Merveille for other than a 
private gentleman, and his owne subject, and who was 
come thither about his private busines, where he 
had never lived under oUier name, protesUng he had 
never knowne him to be one of the King's houshold, 
nor never heard of him, much lesse taken him for his 
Majesties Agent. But the King urging him with divers 
objections and demands, and charging bira oil every 
side, prest him so foire with the execution done by 
night, and as it were by stealth, that the seely man, 
being much entangled and suddenly surprised, as if he 
would set an innocent face on the matter, answered, 
that for the love and respect of his Majestie, the Duke 
his Master would have beene very Votli that such an 
eiecution should have beene done by day. Heere 
every man may guesse wliether he were taken short or 
no, having tripped before so goodly a nose, as was that 
of our King hrancis tlio first. Pope lulius the second, 
having sent an Ambassador to the King of England to 
animate him against our aforesaid King : the Ambas- 
sador having had audience touching his charge, and the 
King in his answer urging and insisting upon the 
difiicultie he found and foresaw in levying such con- 
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▼enient forces^ as should be required to withstand so 
mightie^ and set apon so puisant a Kinff^ and alleaging 
certaine pertinent reasons : The Ambassador fondly 
and unfitly replied^ that himselfe had long before ma- 
turely considered them^ and had told the Pope of them. 
By which answer so farre from his proposition (which 
was with all speedy and without more circumstances to 
undertake and uuder^oe a dangerous warre) the King 
of England tooke hold of the first argument which in 
effect he afterward found true^ which was^ that the said 
Ambassador^ in his owne particular intent^ was more 
affected to the French side, whereof advertising his 
Master^ his goods were all confiscate^ himselfe dis- 
graced, and he very hardly escaped with life. 




So doe we see that in the g-ift of eloquence, some hat« 
Hnth & facility and promptitude, and that which we call 
utterance, so easie and at commaad, that at all assaies, 
and upon overie occasion, they are ready and provided ; 
and others more slow, never speake anything except 
much laboured and premeditated, as ladies and daintio 
Damea are taught rule^ to take recreations and bodily 
exercises, according to the advantage of wliat they have 
fairest about tbem. If I were to give the like counsel, 
in those tivo different advantages of eloquence whereof 
Preachers and plead ing-lawiera of our age seeme to 
make profession ; tlie slow speaker in mine opinion 
should »e tbe better preacher, and the other the better 
lawier. Forsomuch as charge of the first allowes him 
as much leisure as he pleaseth to prepare himselfe ; 
moreover his cariore continueth still in one binds 
without interruption : whereas tbe Lawyers occasions 
urging him still upon any accident to be ready to enter 
the lists : and tbe unexpected replies and answers of 
his adverse partie, do oucn divert him from bis pur- 
pose, wher he is enforced to take a new course. Yet 
IB it, that at tbe last enterview which was at Marseilles 
betweene Pope Clement the seventh, and Francis tlie 
first, our King, it hapiied cleano contrarie, where 
Monsieur Poyet, a man of cbiefe reputation, and all 
tildes of his life broDglit up to plead at tbe bar, whosof 
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ehltrge being to make an Oraijoa before the Pope, and 
havicg long time befure premeditated and con'd the 
same by roat, yea, and as some report, bronght it with 
him ready penned from I'arie ; the very same day it 
ehoald liave becue pronounced ; the Pope suspecting' ha 
might haply speak something, might offend the other 
Princes Ambassadors, that were about him, sent the 
argument, which he at that tirao and place thought 
fittest to he treated of, to the King, but by fortune 
cleane contrarie to that whicli Poyet, had «o much 
studied for ; So that his Oration was altogether frus- 
trate, and he must presently frame another. But Le 
perceiving himselfe unable for it, the Cardiuall Bellay 
was faille to supply his place and take that cliar^ upon 
him. Hie Lawyers charge is much harder than the 
Preachers : yet in mine opinion shall we find more 
passable Lawyers than commendable Preachers, at least 
in France. It seometh to be more proper to the mind 
to have her operation ready and sudden, and more 
incident to the judgement, to Lave it slow aad con- 
siderate. But who remaiiicth mute, if he have no 
leisnre to prepare himselfe, and ha likewise to whom 
leisare giveth uo advantage to say better, are both in 
one selfe degree of strangenesao. It is reported that 
Severus Cassius spake better extempore, and without 
premeditation. 'Inathe was more beholding to fortune, 
than to bis diligence ; that to be interrupted in his 
speech redounded to his profit : and that his adversaries 
feared to urge him, lest bis sudden anger should re- 
double his eloquence. I know this condition of nature 
by experience, which cannot abide a vehement anS 
laborious premeditation : except it hold a iree, ft 
voluntarie, and selfe pleasing course, it can never 
come to a gooil end, VVe commonly say of some com- 

r'tions, tiat they smell of the oile and of tlie lampe, 
reason of a certaine harshneise and udenesse, 
which long plodding lal>onr imprii ts n tl em that be 
much elaborated. But besides the f w U do ng, 

and the contention of the niinde, o t tchei \jo 'bk^ 
enterprise, dotJi hrcake and impca ^i t\e iva iism 
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M it hapneth unto water, which being closely pent in, 
tiiroug'h its owne violence and abnndance, cannot 
linde issue at an open gullet In this condition of 
iiatnre, whereof I now Epeake, this also ia Jovned unto 
it, that it desireth not to be pricked forward by these 
strong' passiooa, as tbe nnf^er of Cassias (for that motion 
would be overrude) it ooght not to be violently shaken, 
but yeeldingly solicited : it desiretli to be Tonzed atiil 
prickt forward by strange occasions, both preseut 
and casuall. If it goe hU alone, it doth but languish 
and loyter behinde : agitation is her life and grace. J 

and disposition, chance hath more ijiterest in it than 
myselfe ; occasion, company, yea the change of my 
•voice, drawes more from my minde than I can fitide 
therein, wheu by myselfe I second and enderor to 
employ the same. My words likewise are better than 
my writings, if choice may be had in so worthlesse 
things. TIjis also bapneth unto me, that where I scekc 
myselfe, I iinde not myselfe ; and I finde mjiselfe more 
by chance, than by the search of mine owne judtrement. 
I shall perhaps have cast fourth some suttletie in 
writing, haply dull and harsh for another, but smootli 
and curious for myselfe. Let us leave all these 
complements and quaiiitnesse. That is spoken by 
evene man, according to bis owue strength. I have 
so lost it, that I wot not what I would have said, 
and strangers have sometimes found it before me. 
Had I alwayes a razor about me, whero that liapneth, I 
ehoold deaue raze myselfe out. Fortune may at some 
other time make the light thereof appoare brighter 
unto nie than tliat of mid-day, and will make mee 
wonder at mine un'ue faltriiig or atiuking in tbe 
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Aa touching Oracles it is very certaine, that long 
beforo the commiii^ of our Saviour lesua Christ, thej 
had beg-nn to loso tlicir credit : for we eee that Cicero 
laboureth to finde tlie cause of their dechnation : and 
these be his words : Oity U!o motto jam oracula Delphi* 
non eduntur, non modo nostra ixtate, ted Jamdiu, ut nihil 
postil eite coniempHuif 'Why in like sort are not 
OracteB now uttered, not onely ia our timea, but b 
good while since, so as now nothing can be more 
contemptible F ' But as for other Progitostikea, that 
were drowne from tho anatomte of beasts ia sacrifice, to 
which Plato doth in some sort ascribe the naturall 
conatitntjon of the iateniall members of them, of the 
scraping of chiclcinB, of the flight of birds^ Ave^ quasdam 
rentnt augurandarum causa natn» este piuamua:^ 'Wo 
are of opinion, certain birds were even bred to prog- 
nosticate some things ; of thnnders, of turnings and 
bacfce-recourBB of rivers.' Muila cemiad arutpiceg: 
mulia augu res provident : multa oracvlia deelarantw: 
multa vatidnationibua : mvJta torrmiis : multa porlentit : ' 
' Soothsayers see much ; bird-prophets foresee as much : 
mnch ia foretold by Oracles ; ranch by propheciea ; 
much by portentaous signes,' and others, npon which 
antiqnil^e gronnded most of their enterprises, as well 
pnhlike as private ; onr religion hath abolished them. 
And albeit there remaine yet amongst us some mes 
of diTination in the starrca, in ppiriLij in shapes of 
" Cic Divin. 1. ii. > Id. Kat. Deor. 
' Id. ift.l. u. 
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quence is bo reciprocal), as if there be any divination, 
ttiere are Gods : and if there be Gods, tbere is divina- 
tion.' Much more wisely Pacuvius. 

_ Nam iriis qui litigiiam aeium l-nt^tigunl, 

^^ Plus^m fX aliinojecore sapiunt, quani ex laa, 

^p Magii audiendum, giuim auacuUandam ceaieo,' 

^P Who undentand what language birde cxpiesse. 

By their owne than beaBtB-livErs knowing Ifsse, 
llicj may be heard, not hearliQed to, I guesee. 

This BO famous art of divination of the Tuakanei 
^rew thus. A husband-man digrgiag very deepo into 
tliB ground, with his plough-aba re, saw Tagea, a demy- 
God appeare out of it, with an infantine face, yet 
fraught with an agcd-liko wisedome. Al! men ran to 
see him, and both his words and knowledge were for 
many ages after rcmembred, and collected, containing 
the principlea and meanes of this art. An ofspring 
sutable to ner progresse. I would rather direct affaires 
by the chance of dice, than by such frivolous dreames. 
And truly in all common- wealths, men have ever 
ascribed much authoritie unto loL Plato in the pohcie 
which he iraagineth by discretion, ascribed the deciding 
of many important eflccts unto it, and amongst other 
things would have marriages betweene the good to bee 
contrived bv lot. And giveth so large privileges unto 
this casualf election, that he apiioints the children 
proceeding from them to bee brought np in the 
countrie ; and those borne of the bad to be banished 
and sent abroad. Notwithatandiiig if any of those 
so exiled shall by fortune happen, whilest he is growing, 
to shew some good hope of himselfe, that he may be 
revoked and sent^for backe, and such amongst the first 
as shall in their youth give small hope of future good 
to be banished. I see some that studie, plod, and glosse 
their Almanackes, and in all accidents alleage their 
authoritie. A man were as good to say, they must needs 
Bpeoke truth and lies. ^U est enim qui totum diem 
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r, niwi aSjuando ctmlinect ? ' ' For wlio is he that, 
ahootingallday.Bometimes hits not tlie white?' 1 tliiukti 
notthe better of th em, thouj^h what theysayproove some- 
times true. It were more certaine, if there were either 
a rule or a, truth to lie ever. Seeio^ no man recordetfa 
their fables, because they are oriiinarie ami infinit ; 
and their predictions are made to be of credit, because 
they are rare, incredible and prodigious ; so answered 
Diagoraa Gnmamed the Atheist (beiu^ in Samothrace) 
to hira, who in shewing him divers vowes and offrings 
hanging in the Temple, brought thither by BDch as 
had escaped ehipwracke, said tiius unto him : ' You 
that thinke the Gods to have no care of humane tbin^, 
what say you by so many mea saved by their grace and , 
helps f 'llina is it done,' answered he: ''Those ' 
which were drowned ferre exceeding their number, are 
not here set-forth.' Cicero saith, 'Iliat amongst all 
other Philosopliers that have avowed and acknowledged 
tlie Gods, onely Xenophanes the Colopbonian hath goite | 
about to root out all maner of divination. 1' ■" ~- 
much the lesse to be wondred at, if at any ti 
have seene some of cmr Princes mindes, to their great i 
damage, relie upon such like vanities, I would to God, 
I had with minp owne eyes seene those two wonders, 
mentioned in the booko of loachin the Abbat of Cala- 
bria, who foretold all the Popes that should t 
topether with their names and shapes : And that 
or Leo the Emperor, who fore-spake all the Em- 
perors and Patriarkes of Greece. This have I seene 
with mine owne eyes, that in publike confusions, 
men amazed at their owne fortune, g^ve themselves 
head-long, as it were to all maner of supersti- 
tion, to se.ircli in iieaven the causes and ancient 
threats of their ill-lucke ; and in my time are so 
strangely successefuU therein, as they have perswaded 
me, that it is an ammusing of sharpe and idle wits ; 
that such as are inured to this subtletie, by folding and 
unfolding them, may in all other writings be caQabln 

^^£nde out what they seeke-aE\£T. 'fiu\. e^'4% ^ 

^^k ■ Cic. DicAu. 
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what meaning and ci 
The Demon of SncmteH was perad venture a certaine 
impulsion or will, which without the advice of his 
disconrEe preBented it Eelfe onto liim. In a minde so 
vrell pnrited, and bj* contjnuall exercise of wisedomQ 
and vertue ho wel prepared^ aa his was, it is likelj, his 
inclinations (tbougli ra^h and inconsiderate) were ever 
of great moment, and worthie to he followed. Every 
man feeleth in himselfe some inage of such a^tations, 
of a prompt, vehement and casuall opinion. It is in 
rae to give tliem some authoritie, that affoord so little 
to our wisedome. And 1 have had some, equally weake 
in reason, and violent in perswasion and disswoBion 
(which waa more ardinarie to Socrates) hy which I hara 
BO happily and so profitably suffred my selfe to 1 ' 
transported, hb they might perhaps he thought b 
taiue some matter of divine inspiration. 





Tae law of resolution and constancie implleth not, we 
should not, as muuh as lioth in onr power shelter our 
selves from the miEchiefes and incotivenieiices that 
threaten us, uor by consequence feare, they should 
surprifie as. Contrariwise, all honest meanes ftir a 
nian to warrant hiniGelfo from evils are not onely toler- 
able, but i^ommendable. Ajid the part of constancie 
U chiaHy acted, in finnely bearing the inconveniences, 
AgainEt which no remedie is to be found. So that there 
is no nimblenesBo of bodie, nor wcalding of hand- 
weapons, that we will reject, if it may in any sort 
defend us from the blow, meant at ua. Many most _ 
warlike nations in their conilicta and liehts, used re- J 
treating and flight as a principall advantage, and m 
shewed their hac^a to their enemie much more danger- I 
ously than their faces. Ilie Turkes at th:s day retaiue J 
«omethin{f of that humour. And Socrates in Plato 
doth mocke at Laches, because he had defined forti- 
tude, to keepe herselfe steadie in her raneke agwiiat her 
enemies ; ' HTiat,' aaith hea, ' were it then cowardise 
to beat them io giving them place?' And alleageth 
Homer against him, who commendeth in iEneas bin 
skill in flying and giving ground. And because Ladies 
being better advised, avoweth that cuatome to bo 
amongst the Scithians, and generally amongst all 
horsemen, he alleageth further unto him the examplo 
of the Lacedemonian footmen (a nation above all other 
used to fight on foot) who in the bnttell of 1*\».\k.«:, 
unable to open and to put to towtttie^fttsvavi V^m^kk**^ 
advised Ihemselves to scatter aiiA ^at 'Cnti^ns(i.N'Bi\»»S»^ 
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that so by the opinion of their flight, they mig-ht if they 
ehould pursue them, rush, in upon them, and put that 
so combined-mnaso to rout. By which meanes they 
gained the victorie. Touchiug the Scithians, it is 
reported, that when Darius went to subdue tbem, be 
sent their King many reproachful! gpeetbes, for so 
much as hee ever saw him retire and give ground before 
him, and to avoid the niaiue battell. To wliom Inda- 
tbirsez; (for go was his name) answered, that 'Tliey 
did it not for fcare of him, nor any other man hving, 
but that it was the fashion of bis nation to march tlius : 
as havinff neither cities, nor houses, nor manured land 
to defend, or to feare their enemies should reaps any 
commoditie by them.' But if bee bad so great a desire 
to feed on them, he might draw neerer to view the 
place of their ancient Seiiulchera, and tliere hee should 
meet with whom to speake his helly-full. Notwith- 
standing' when a man is once within reach of cannon- 
fhat, and as it were point-blancke before them, as the 
fortune of warre doth diverse times bring men unto, it 
ill beseemetli a, resolute minde to start-aside, or be 
daunted at tbe threat of a shot, because bytlie violence 
and suddennesse thereof wee deemo it inevitable ; and 
there are some, who by lifting up of a hand, or stooping 
their bead, have sometimes given their fellowes cause 
of laughter : yet have we seene, that in the voyage, the 
Emperour Charles ilie fifth made against us in Provence, 
the Marquis of Guasto, being gone out to survey the 
citie of Aries, and shewne bimselfe out of a winde-mill, 
under colour of which he was come somewhat neere 
the Towne, be was discovered by tbe Lord of Bonevall, 
and the Seneshall of Agenois, who were walkine upon 
the Theatre Aux arenes (so called in French because 
it is full of sand) who shewing him to the Lord of 
Villiers, Commissarie of the Artillerie, hee mounted a. 
culverin so levell, that had not the Marquis pereeived 
the lire, and so started oside, it was constantly affirmed, 
hee had beene shot through the body. Likewijie not 
manyyeeres before, Lorence of Medicis, Duke of Vrbin, 
aadAtJier to tbe Queeae-mothci oi ¥ia; 
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Blwidolpbe, a place in Italie, in the province 
Vicariate, seeing lire given to a piece that stood upright 
upon him, Etooped his head, and well befell htm that 
he plaide the ducke, for otherifise the bullet, which 
went right over, and within a little of hia head, had 
doubtlesGe shot him through the patioch. But to say 
truth, I will never thinke these motiotia were made 
with discourse, for what judgement can you eive of au 
aime, either high or low, in a matter so sudden? It 
may rather be thought that fortune favoured their 
feare: and which an other time might as welt bee * 
meaae to make them fall into the cannoas-mouth, aa 
to avoid the same. I cannot chuse, if the cracke of 
a musket doc suddenly streeke mine eares, in a place 
where I least looke for it, hut I must needs start at it : 
which I have seene happen to men of better Bort than 
my aelfc. Nor doe the Stoickes meane, that the Soule 
of'^ their wisest man in any sort resist the first visions 
and sudden fantasies, that surprise the same : but 
rather consent that, as it were onto a uaturall subjec- 
tion] he yeclds and shrinks unto the loud clattering 
and roare of heaven, or of some violent downefall ; for 
example-sake, unto naleiiesse, and contraction. So 
likewise in other passions, alwayes provided, his opinion 
remaines safe and whole, and the situation of his reason, 
admit no tainting or alteration whatsoever ; and hee no 
whit consent to hia fright and sufferance. Touching 
the first part; the same hapnetfa to him, that is not 
wise, but ferre otherwise cnncemiiig the second. For 
the impression of passions doth not remaine superficiall 
in him : but rather penetrates even into the secret of 
reason, infecting and corrupting the same. He judgeth 
according to them, and conformeth himselfe to them. 
Consider precisely the state of the wise Stoicke 
Jtient immota manri, lachrymte Vfthuntur tnantfd 

HiB minde doth firma lemHiae, 

Tearca are distiU'd in vwue. 
The wise Peripatetika doth not exempt himselfo from 
perturbations of the mind, hut doth moicToXa 'Ccifni. 
' YiKo. jEn. 1, iv. US. 
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Vam)iib hath his limits, aa other vertnes have : which 
if a man oat-go, hee shall find himselfe in the traine of 
vice : in such sort, tliat unlesse a man know their right 
bounds, which in trutli are not on a sudden easily hit 
upon, he may fall into rashiiesse, obetinacie, and folly. 
l''or this consideration grew the cnstome wee hold in 
warres, to punish, and that with death, those who 
wilfully opiniata themselves to defend a place, which 
hy the rules of warre, cannot be kept. Otherwise 
upon hope of impunitie, there should bee no cottage, 
that mignt uot entcrtaine an Armie. The Lord Con- 
stable Momorancie at the siege of Pavia, havingp beene 
appointed to passe over the river Tesine, and to quarter 
himselfe in tbe subnrbs of Saint Antonie, being' im- 
peached by a tower that stood at the ezid of the bridge, 
and which obstinately would needs hold out, yea and 
to be battered, caused all those that were with-in it, to 
he banged. The same man afterward, accompanying 
my Lord the Dolphin of France in his journey beyond 
the Alpes, having by force taken the Castle of Villana, 
and all those that were within the same, having by the 
furie of the Souldiera bin put to the sword, except the 
Captaine, and his Ancient, for the same reason, caused 
them both to be hanged a d strangled : As did also, 
Captaine Martin da Bellay the C. o ernour of Turin, in 
the same countrey, tie Capta e of Sa nt Bony: all 
the rest of his men hai g beene n assaered at the 
taking of ibe place, liut foreomu h as \.he juA^emeirt 
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Afthe strength or weakaesse of the place, is taken by 
the eetimate and couutorpoise of the forces that assalle 
it (for Bom man might ji]9tl7 opinionate himselfe against 
two cutverinSj that wold play the mad-man to expect 
thirtie cannon a) where also the greatnesseof thePrmce 
conquering must be considered, liia reputation, and the 
respect that is doe onto him : there is danger a mau 
should somewhat bend the balance on that side. By 
which termcs it hapneth, that some have so great ait 
opinion of themselves, and their meanes, and deeming 
it unreasonable, anything should be worthie to make 
head against them, that so long; as their fortune con- 
tinueth,tbey overpaase what hill or difficultie soever 
they fiiide t« withstand or resist them : As is seeue by 
the formes of sommonings and challenges, that the 
Prinoes of the East, and their successors yet remaining, 
have in use, so fierce, so hanghtie, and so full of a 
barbarous kinde of comroandcment. And in those 

{laces wliere the Portugales abated the pride of tho 
ndians, they found some states observing tiiis universal! 
and inviolable law, that what enemie soever he be, that 
is overcome by tlie King in person, or by bis Lieutenant, 
is exempted ^m all composition of ransome or mercie. 
So above all, a man who is able should take heed, lest 
he fall into the hands of an enemie-judge, that is 
^Mirtorious and armed. ^^h 




■ f "KivB heratofore heard a Prince, who was a rery gi 
Captaine, hold opiiiiou, that a, sotildicr might uot for 
cowardise of heart 1» condemned to death ; who, sitting 
at his table heard report of the Lord of Verviua' sen- 
tence, who for yeeldiji^ up of BoUein, was doomed to 
lose his head. Verily there 19 reaaon a man should 
make a difference between faults proceeding: from our 
weaknease, and those that ^row from our malice. For 
ill the latter we are directly bandied against tlie rules 
of reason, wliich nature luith imprinted in us ; and in 
the former, it seemeth, we may call the same nature, 
as a warrant, because it hath left us in such imperfeC' 
tion and defect. 80 as divers nations have judged, 
that no man should hlame us for anything we doe 
against our conscience. And the opinion of those 
wiiich condemne heretikes and miscreants unto capital! 



cate may not bee called to account for any matter 
committed in their charge throngli overiiight or igno- 
rance. But touching cowardise, it is certain the common 
fashion is, to pnniah tlie eame with ignominie and 
shame. And some hold that this rule was lirst put in 
practice by the Law-giver Charondas, and that before 
nim the lawes of Greece were wont to punish those 
with death, wlio for feare did run away from a Battell : 
where hee onefy ordained, that for three dayea together, 
ctad in womena attire, they should be made to Bit iu 
the market-place : hoping yet to have some service at 
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tiieir bands, and hy meanes of this repriKh, they migbt 
recoyer their couragpe agaiue, Suffundere ma&* hominu 
Mtryuinem quam fffundere : 'Kather move a man's 
bloud to blush in bis face, tlian remove it hj bleediug 
from his body,' 

It appenretb also that the Roman lawee did in former 
times pLmish such as had run away, by death. For 
Anunianus Marcellinus reporteth, that lulian the 
Emperor condemned ten ot bis Souldiers, who in a 
charge against the Fartbians, bad but turned their 
backs from it ; first to be degraded, then to suffer 
death, as he saith, according to the ancient lawes, who 
neverthelesse, coiidemneth others for a like fault, 
uudor the eusigne of bag and baggage, to be kept 
amongst the common prisoners. The sharp punish- 
ment of the Romans aguiust those Souldiers that 
escaped from Cunnaa : oiid in the same warre against 
those that accompanied Cit. Folvius in his defeat, 
reached not uiita death, yet may a man feare, such 
open shame may make them despaire, and not only 
prove faiDt and cold friends, hut cruell and abarpe 
enemies. In the time of our forefathers, the Lord of 
Fmogetj whilom Lieutenant of the Marshall of Cbas- 
tillioas compauy, having hy the Marshall of Chabanea 
beene placed Governor of Fontarabie, in stead of the 
Earte of Lude, and having yeeldod the same onto the 
Spaniards, was coudenmeil to be degraded of all No- 
bOitie, and not oiiely himselfe, but ajl his succeedine 
posteritie declared villains and clownes, taxable and 
incapable to beare armos ; which severe sentence was 
pot in exGcntion at Lyons. The liice punishment did 
afterward all the Geutlemeo suffer, that were witliin 
Guise, when the Earle of Nansaw entred the towne : 
and others since. Neverthelesseif there were so grosse 
an ignorance, and so apparent cowardize, as that it 
should exceed all ordinary, it were reason it should be 
taken for a sufficient proofo of inexcusable treacberie, 
■Bid kuaverie, aud for such to be punished. 
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Iv at] my travels I did ever observe this custome, that 
in, alivBJea to Icarue Gometliiiig hy tlie commnnication 
of others (wliich is one of the best schoolea that may 
be) to reduce those I confer witliall to speake of that 
wherein they are most conversant and skilfulh 

Baiti ai jioecki/ro rai/iimor de' rmti, 
Ai bi/olco de' lori, e te tae piaghe 

Ssilen of wiBdee plowmen of beasta take keepe, 

Let Souldiecs count theii woundes, shepherds their shecpc. 

For commonly we see the contraiy, that many ehnse 
rather to discourse of any other trade than their owne ; 
snpposing it to be bo much new reputation gotten : 
ivitnes the quip Archidamns gave Periander, saying 
that he forsoobe the credit of a good Physitian, to 
become a paltry Poet. Note but how Ciesar displaieth 
Ilia invention at large, when he would have ua conceive 
his inventions how to build bridges, and devices, how 
to frame other war-iike engins ; and in respect of that 
how close and succinct he writes, when he speaketh of 
the offices belonging- ta his profession, of his valour, 
and of tbe condoct of bis war-fare. His exploits prove 
him a most excellent Captaine, but he would be known 
for a skilfull In^iiier, a quality somewhat strange in 
him. Dionysiua the elder was a very great chieftuino 
and Leader in warre, as a thing best fitting liis fortune ; 
but he greatly laboured by mcanes of Poetry, to 
assume high commendation unto hiuiselfe, howbeit he 
^ad but little skill in it. A certaine Lawiet was not 
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^^^^L Opiat ^hippia boaplgcr, oplat arare caballus,^ ^H 

^^^1 The Oxe would ttnppiiiKS *.-et.ie, H 

^^^^^ Ttie Harae, ptouglu-yoike would b«are. ^H 
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long siuce Itrought to see a stud^, stored with nil 
manner of bookes, both of iiia owne, and of all otiier 
faculties, wlierein lie found no ocuasion to entertaiiio 
bimeelfe witljal, but like a fond cunning clarke earnestly 
busied himselfe to gloase and censure a fence or I 
barricado, placed over the screw of the study, whidifl 
a hundred Captainea and Souldiers see everie day, with-'fl 
oat observing or taking offence at them. 



m you never come to perfection, or bring 
any thing to good yasxe. Thus must a man endevour 
to induce the Architect, the Painter, the Shoemaker, 
to speake of their owue trade, and so of the rest, every 
man in hia vocation. And to this purpose am I wont, 
in reading of histories {which is the subject of most 
men) to consider who are the writers : If they be such 
aa professe nothing but bare learning, the chiefe thing 
I learne in tbcm, is their stile and language : if Pbysi- 
tians, I lieleevc them in whatsoever they shall report 
concerning tbe tempcratcncEse of the aire, the health 
and complejdoD of Princes, or of hurts and intirmities : 
If Lawiers, we should observe the controversies of riKhta, 
titles, and pretenses of lawes and custonies, the establisb- 
menta of policies, and such like things ; If Divines, we 
may note the affaires of the Church, the Ecclesiasticall 
censures, dtapenaations, cases of conscience, and 
marriages : If Courtiers, mannera, complementa, cere- 
monies, and entertainments : If Warriors, what belongs 
unto their charge, but chiefiy the managing and conduct 
of the atchievements or eiploits wlierein tiiey ha\^ been 
ihemselvcs in person: If Ambassadors, the negotiations, 
intelligences, practices, policies, and manner how to 
direct, complot, and conduct them. And therefor^^^ 
what in another Writer I should jieradventure ba^^^^B 

■prie passed over, I have wit\i eome a/^vviKi&iQjai^^l 
r <IIor. 1. i.Ep'ist. xW. \Z. ^H 
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considered and marked the eame ia the historie of the 
Lord of L.aii^7, n mail most expert and hitelll^nt in 
such matters : which is, that after he liad exacUy set 
dowDB and declared thoee glorious, and &irre-fetcht 
remonstrances of the Emperor Charles the fifth made 
iu the consistorio of Rome, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Mascon, and the Lord of Velly, our 
Ambaasadors ; wherein he entermixed many bitter nnd 
ontraireous words against us ; and among^ others, tliat 
if his Captaines and Souldiers were not of much more 
faithfulnesse and snlHciencie in the art of warre than 
our Kings, he would forthwith tie a rope about hia 
necke, and goe aske him mercy : whereof he seemed to 
beleeve something : for afterward whitest he lived, he 
chanced twice or thrice to utter the verie same words. 
Moreover, that be had challen^d the King to fig-Iit 
with him, man to man in liis sltirt, witli Kapier and 
Uagifer in a boat The said Lord of Langey, iollowing 
his sUirie, addeth that the said Ambassadors roakinff a 
dispatch of what had passed unto tlie King, dissembled 
the chiefest part unto him, yea and concealed the two 
precedent articles from him. Now me thought it very 
strange, that it should lie in the power of aa Ambassador 
to dispence with any point, concerning the advertize- 
ments he should give unto his Master, namely of such 
consequence, comming from such a person, and spoken 
iu so great an assembly, whereas me seemed it shoold 
have beene the office of a trustie servant, truly and 
exactly to set downe things aa they were, and in what 
manner they had succeeded : to the end the libertio of 
disposing, judging and chusing, might wholly lie in the 
master. For to alter and conceale the truth from him, 
for feare he should conster and take it othcni'ise than 
he ought, and lest that might provoke liira to some bad 
resolution ; and in the meanewhile to sulTer him to be 
ignorant of his owne affaires, mee thought should rather 
have appertained to him that giveth the law, than to 
him that receiveth the same ; to the Master or overseer 
of tbc Bchoole, and not to him who should thinks him- 
selfe inferior, as well in authority as in ■n\a4on« wi4 
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greod coniisell. Hawsoever it were, I wonld be Inth be 
¥0 used in miiie owne Bmoll and particular businegse, 
wB doe BO willingrly upon every slig-ht occasion and 
pretence neglect aud forgoe comniaudement, and are 
Eo farre from obeying:, that we rather usurp a kinde of 
masterie, and free power : every man doth bo naturally 
aspire unto liberty and antliorLtie, that no profit ought 
to be BO deare unto a euperiour, proceeding' from tlioae 
that serve him as their simple and natural! obedience. 
Whosoever obeyeth hy discretJoti, and not by subjection, 
corrnpteth and abuseth the oHice of commanding. And 
P. Crassna, he whom the Romans deemed five times 
liappy, when be was Consul! in Asia, having' sent a , 
Gnecian Inginer, to bring the greatest of two ship- ^ 
masts before him, which he had seene in Athens, there> H 
with to frame an engine of liatterie : This man under H 
colour of his skill, presumed to doe otherwise than he »- 
was bidden, and brought the lesser of the two masts 
which according to his arts reason hee deemed the 
fittest. Crassns having patiently heard his reasons and 
allegations, caused him to be well wliipped ; preferring 
the interest of true discipline Irefore that of the worfce. 
On the other side a man might also consider, that this 
so strict obedience belong but to precise and prefixed 
comman dements. Ambassadors have a more suopefull 
and free charge, which in many points dependeth 
chiefly of their disposition. They doe not meerely 
execute, but frame and direct by their owne advice 
nnd counsel!, the will of their Master. I have in my 
dayes seene some persons of comman dement, checked 
and found fault withal!, because they had rather 
obeyed the literal! sense, and bare words of the Kings 
letters, than the occasions of the affaires they had in 
hand. Men of understanding and experience doe yet 
at this days condemne the custome of the Kings of 
Persia, which was to mince the instractions given to 
their Agents, and Lieutenants so small, that in the ^ 
least accident they might have recourse to \he!vt Sviwi- 
tdons and ordinances ; This delay, in so iaxre T^at^'o^ 
a scope of domiaaUou, having often 'btoMgVX. g,Te&'& 
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prejudice, and notable dammage unto their affaires. 
And Crassus writing unto a man of that profession and 
advertizing him of the use whereto he purposed the 
foresaid mast ; seemeth he not to enter into conference 
with him concerning his determination^ and wish him 
to interpose his censure or advice of it. 




well by what springs feare dotb worke in na : but well 
I wot it is a Etrnuge passloti ; and as Physitians say, 
tliere is DOne doth sooner transport our judgement out 
of his due seat Verily 1 have eeene divers became 
mad and senselesse for feare : yea and in him, who ia 
most settled and best resolved, it is certaltie that 
whilest his fit contlnueth, it begetteth many strange 
dazelings, and terrible amazements in him. I omit to 
spealie of the vulgar sort, to whom it sometimes repre- 
senteth strange opparitioas, as their fathers and grand-i 
fethera ghosts, risen out of their graves, and in their 
winding sheete : and to others it sometimes sheweth 
Larves, Hobgoblins, Robbin-good-fellowes, and such 
other Sugbeares and Chimeraes. But even amongst 
Sooldiers, with whom it ought to have iio credit at all, 
how often hath she changed a docke of sheep into a 
troupe of armed men ? Bushes and shrubs into men- 
at-armea and Lanciers? our friends into our enemies? 
and a red crosse into a white ? At what time the Duke 
of Bourbon tooke Rome, an Ancient that kept sentinell, 
in the borough Saint Peter, was at the hrst alarum 
surprised with such terror, that with his colours in his 
hand, he suddenly threw hiinselfe thorow the 'l\o\w tA 
^breach ont of the Citie, and just ia ttio mi.4s.\. ol V"' 
' Tiro. yEn. 1. ii. 774. 
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enemies, supposing the way to goe straight ia the heart 
of the Citie : but ia the end he no sooner perceived the 
Duke of Bourhona troupes advancing to withstand him, 
imagining it to bee some sallie the Citizens made that 
way, hoe hetter hethiuking himselfe, turned head, and 
t!ie very same way ho came out, he went into the tiwue 
ngaine, which wa9 more than three hundred paces 
distance towards the fields. Ilie like happened, but 
not so successfully, onto Captaiue luUe ois ensigne- 
bearer at what time Saint Paul iras taken from ns by 
the Earle of Barea, and the Lord of Reo, who was so 
frighted with feare, that going about to cast himselfe 
over tlie tonne wals, with his Ancient in his liand, or 
to creepe thorow a spiko-hole, he was cut in peeces by 
the ossaiLints. At which siege likewise, that horror 
and fesro ia very memorable, which so did choake, seize 
upon, »ni freeze the heart of a gentleman, that having 
received no hurt at all, he fell downe starke dead upon 
the ground before the breach. The like passion rag« 
doth eometimes poasesse a whole multitude. In one of 
tliB encounters that Germanicus had with Ihe Germane^, 
two miffhtie troapesnere atone instant so frighted with 
feare, tliat both Iwtooke themselves to their heeles, and 
ran aivay two contrary wayes, the one right to that place 
whence the other lied. It sometimes addeth wings 
onto our heeles, as unto the first named, and other 
times it takes the nse of feet from us : as we may reade 
of Theophilua the Emperor, who in a hattell hee lost 
against the Agarens, was so amazed and astonied, that 
he could not resolve to scape away by flight : ndm pavor 
etiam 'Mnlia Jbrmidal ; ^ 'Feare is so afraid even of 
that should help;' Untill such time as Manuel, one 
of the chiefe leaders in his armie, having rouzed and 
shaken him, aa it were out of a dead sleepe, said unto 
him, * Sir, if yon ivill not presently follow me, f wJU 
surely kill you, for better were it you should lose your 
life, than being taken prisoner, lose your Empire and 
all.' Then doth she shew the utmost of her power, 
when for her owne service, she calls us oif unto valouh^ 
' Qfinx. CtUT. 1. iii. E. 11. JM 
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which it hath exacted from our duty and honor. In 
the first Bct battel], the Romana lost against Hanibal, 
under the CongiU Sempronius, a troupe of wel-nigh ten 
thousand footmen vras so surprised with feara, that 
seeing no other way to take, nor by what other course 
to give their basenea free passage, they headlong bent 
their flight toward the thickest and strongest squadron 
of their enemies, which with such furie it rowted and 
brake through, as it disranked, and slew a great number 
of the Carthaginians : purobasing a reproachfull and dis- 
graceful! flight, at the same rate it might hare gained 
a most glorious victorie. It is feare I stand most in 
feare of. For, in sbarpnesse it surmounteth all other 
accidents, Wliat affection can be moreviolent and just 
than that of Pompeyes friends, who in his owne ship 
were spectators of that horrible massacre ? yet is i^ 
that the feare of the Egyptian sailes, which bsgau to • 
approach them, did in such sort daunt and sknre them, J 
that some have noted, they only busied themselves tal 
hasten the marriners to make what speed they coald,!l 
and by maiiie strength of oaros to save themselves, ' 
untill sucli time, as being arrived at Tyre, and thiit 
they were free from feare, they had leasure to bethinke 
themselves of their late lo^e, and give their plaints 
and teares free passage, which this other stoongBE 
[lassion had suspended and hindred. 

Tarn pavor lapiailian omtum miki exanimo ex] 
Feb re thee nnbreantB nil wit, 
Tbikt in my minde did ait. 

Those who in any skirmish or sudden bickering of 
warre liava been tliroughly shared, fore-hurt, wounded, 
and gored as they be, are many times the next day 
after brought to charge againe. But such as have con- 
ceived a true feare of their enemies, it is hard for you 
to make them looke them in. the face againe. Such as 
are in continuall feare to lose their goods, to he 
banished, or to be subdued, live in uucea^aux. «.%tnsak'_ 

' J Cra. Tuic, Qu. 1, It. ei Ena.-, De OTat,\-''^t^ ■ 
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and Intiftuor ; and tliereb7 often ]ose both tlieir drink- 
ing, tiieir eating, and their rest, Whereas the poare, 
the banished, and seely servants, live often as earelesly 
and as pleasantly as the other. Andsomanymen, nho 
by the impatience and urging of feare, have banged, 
drowned, and headlong tumbled downs from Bome 
rocke, have plainly taught us, that feare is more im- 
portuuate and intolerable than death. The Gnecians 
acknowledge another kinde of it, which ia beyond the 
error of our disconrse : proceeding, as they say, without 
any apparent caose, and from an heavenly impulsion. 
Whole Nations and Armies are often seene surpriEed 
with it. Snch was that which brought so woaderfull 
a desolation to Carthage, where nothing wa.s heard but 
lamentable out-cries and frightfull exclamations : the 
inhabitants were seene desperately to runne out of tlieir 
houses, as to a sudden alarum, and furiou-ilyto charge, 
hurt, and enter-kil! one another, as if they had beene 
enemies come to usurpe and poese^se their Citio. All 
things were there in a disordered confusion, and id a 
confused furie, until such time as by praiers and sacri- 
fices they had appeased tlie wrath of their Gods. They 
call it to this day, the Panike terror.' 

■ Eras. Chil. !i. cent. x. ad. 19; Chil. iii. ccDt Tii. ad. B. 
DiOD. Sio. 1. XV. e. 7. 
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Ezptclanda din Aomiiii tit, didgue 
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Thb very childrea are acquaiiitei] with the Htorie of 
Onems to thia purpose : who beiug takeu by Cyruii. 
and by him condemned to die, upon the point of his 
execution, cried out aloud : ' Oh Solon, Solon ! ' which 
words of his, being reported to Cyras, who mquiriug 
what he meant by them, told him.lico now at hia owne 
cOEt verified the advertisement Solon had before times 
given liim ; whicli was, that no mau, what cheerefull 
and blandishing counteoance soever fortune shewed 
them, may rightly deeme himselfe happie, till such 
time as he have p^sed the last day of hia life, fay reason 
of the unccrtnintie and viciasitudo of humane things, 
which by a very light motive, acid slight occasion, are 
often changed from one to another cleane contrary 
state and degree. And therefore Ageailaaa answered 
one that counted the King of Persia happy, hecausa 
being vety young, he had gotten the garland of so 
migutie and great a dominion : ' yea but said lie, Priam 
at the same age was not uiihappy.' Of the Kings of 
Macedon tliat succeeded Alexander the Great, some 
were aftenvard seene to become Joynera and Scriveners 
at Rome: and of Tyrants of Sicilic, S<:hQo\eTO3&\KCb A 
' Ovid. 3Iit. 1. iii. VJ&. J 
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slionid l>e weighed without the honour and greatnss 
of his end. (iod hath willed it, as he pleased : hut 
in my time three of the most execrahle persona that 
ever I knew ic all abominatjon of life, and the most 
infamous, have heene Kene to die very orderly and. i 
quietly, and in every circumstance composed eveiiuntow 
perfection. There are some hrave and fortunate deaths. | 



» proves 



mderful advancement, and with so 
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worthie an end, even in the fiowre of his p-owth and 
spring of his youth, that in mine opinion, his amhitious 
and hanghtie coiiragious designes, thought nothing so 
liigh as might interrupt them ; who without going to 
the place where lie pretended, arived there more 
gloriously and worthily than either his desire or hope 
aimed at, and hy his fall fore-went the power and 
name, whither by his course he aspired. When I 
judge of other men's lives, I ever reapecthow they have 
behaved themaelvea in their end; and my chiefeststady 
is, I may well demoanc my selfe atmylaatg;aape,that is 
to gay, qoietly and const^tly. 



CHAPTER XIX 



CicEBo utith, that to Philosophise ia no other tiling 
thao for a man to prepare himselfe to death : which ia 
the reason that stutiic and contemplation doth in some 
BOtt withdraw our soule from us, and severally employ 
it from the body, which is a kind of appreutisoge and 
reaeinblancQ of death ; or else it is, that all the wisdome 
■nd discourse of the world, doth in the end resolve 
upon this point, to teach us not to feare to die. Trulf 
either reason mockes ua, or it only aimeth at onr con- 
tentment, and in iiiie, bends all her travell to make us 
lire well, and as the holy Scripture Eaith, 'at onr ease.' 
All the opinions of the world couclude, that pleasure ia 
our end, howbeit they take divers meanes nnto and for 
it, else would men reject them at their first comming. 
For, who would g'lve ears unto him, that for it's ead 
wDuJd establish our paiiie and disturbance? The dis- 
sentions of philosophicall sects in this case are verbal ; 
Tranteurramut golertitiii/nat nugaa ;' ' ' liet us run over 
each over-line fooleries and subtill trifles.' lliere is 
more wilfuluesae and wrangling among them, than 
pertains to a sacred profession. But what person a 
man undertakes to act, he doth ever therewithal per- 
sonate his owns. Allthough they say, that in vertue 
it selie, the lost scojio of our aime is voluptuonsnes. 
It pleaaeth me to importune their earea still with this 
ivord, which so much offends their hearing. And if it 
imply any chief pleasure or exceeding contentmentSi 
it is rather due to the assistance of vettuA,'ikBi'a.\naa.'^ 
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not! Sicala dapfi 
ZhUctm eiaborabunt taporem: 
JVbn avivnif cUhar*Kjuc canCuf 



Can luUabie to eleepe piutuu 



I 



Doe you thinke tbey can take any pleasure in it ? or 
be any thing delighted ? and that the fiiiall intent 
of their voiage being siJll before their eiea, hath not 
altered and altogether distracted their taste from all 
these commodities and aUurcineiits? 

Audit ilfr, tuuMmtqiit ditt, tpatiopu riarum ■ 

4 Mtiitur viiOBit torquttur pgste_futtiTa,* I 

Ha heBiEB hie joDmey, coiinls his dnics, bo meuarea hs 
HIb life liy hie waies length, vext with the ill shail Ijc 

The end of our cariere is death, it is the necessarie 
object of our aime : if it aiFright ua, how is it possible 
we should step one foot further without au ague? 
The remedie of the vulgar sort is, not to think on it. 
Uut from what brutall stupiditie may so grosso a blind- 
nesse come upon bim i he must be made to bridle hii 
Asse by the tailoj 



It is no raarvell if lie be so ofl«n taken tripping ; 
some doe no sooner hesre the name of death spoken of, 
bnt they are afraid, yea the moat part will crosee them- 
gelvcB, as if they beard the Devill named. And because 
mention is made of it in mens wils and testaments, I 
warrant you there is none will set hia hand to them, til 
the pbysitian hath given his last doome, and utterly 
fbraakeu him. Aod God knowes, being then betweeoa 

i. !2. ' Cr.Aun. in Euff. 1. ii. i. 187. ■ 

• LUCRET. I. W. «4. J 
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iacb pome and feare, witb what sound jadgment they 
endure him. For so much as this B^Uahle sounded so 
uupleasantly in their eares, and this voice seemed bo 
ill-boding and nnluckie, the Romans had learned to 
allay and dilate the same by a Periphrasis. In liew of 
saying^, he is dead, or he liath ended his daies, they 
wnnld say, he hath lired. So it be life, be it past or 
no, they are comforted ; from whom we have borrowed 
onr phrases quondam, alias, or late such a one. It may 
haply be, as the common saying is, the time we live is 
worth the mony we pay for it. I was home hetweene 
eleven of tlie clocke and noone, the last of Februarie 
1533, according to onr computation, the yeare begin- 
ning- tbe first of Januarie. It is but a fortnight since 
I was 39 yeares old. I want at least as much more. 
If in the meane time I should trouble my tboughts 
with a matter so farre from me, it were but folly. But 
what? we see both young and old to leave their life 
after one selfe-same condition. No man departs other- 
wise from it, than if be but now came to it, seeing there 
is no man so crazed, bedrell, or decrepit, so long aa he 
remembers Metbusalem, but thinkes be may yet live 
twentie yeares. Moreover, aecly creature as thou art, 
who hath limited the end of thy dales? Happily thou 
preswmest upon physitians reports. Rather consider 
the effect and experience. By the common course of 
things long since thou livest by cxtraordinarie favour. 
Thou hast alreadie over-past the ordinarie tearmes of 
common life : And to prove it, remember bat thy 
acquaintances, and tell me how many more of them 
have died before tliey carae to thy ago, than have either 
attained or outgone tbe same : yea, and of those that 
through renoune have ennobled their life, if thou but 
register them, I will lay a wager, I will iinde mom that 
have died before they camo to five and thirty years, 
than after. It is consonant with reason and piotie, to 
take example by the humanity of lesus Christ, who i 
ended his humane life at three and thirtie yea.!Via. '\N\« 
greatest man that ever was being iioTCHiTefean.s.ti\asi, 
J meana Alex^ader the Great, ended, 'tas isi'jtis, mA 
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& also of that age. How nian7 Bevetall meanes 
nuea bath death to Burpriae ua I 
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^^^^ I omit to speak of agues and pleurisies ; who wo)l] 
ever have imaniied that a Duke of Brittanie shot ' 
have beene BtiSed to death in a tlirong of people, as 
whilome nas a neighbour of mine at Lyons, when Pope 
Clement made bis entrance there? Hast thoo not 
seeue one of our late Kings slaine in the middoet of 
liis snorts? and one of bis ancestors die miserably by 
the chocke of an bog? Eschilns fore-threatned by the 
fell of aa house, when be stood most upon his guard, 
strocken dead by the fell of a tortoise shell, which fell 
out of the tallatits of an eagle flying in the air ? and 
another choaked with the kemell of a grape ? And an 
Emperour die by the scratch of a combe, whilest he 
was combing his head? And ^mylius Lepidus with 
hitting hia foot against a doore-seele? And Aufidius 
with stumbling against the Consull-cbamber doore as 
be was going in thereat? And Cornelius Gall ns, the 
I'rffitor, Tigilliuus, Captaine of the Romane watch, 
Lodovrike, souiie of Guide Gonzoga, Mnrquia of Mautua, 
end their daics bctweene womens thighs? And of a 
farro worse example Sjwusippus, the Pktonian philo- 
Bopher, and one of our Popes ? Poore Bebius a Judge, 
wbilest he demurreth the ante of a iilalntife but for 
eight daies, behold bis last expired : And Caius lalius 
a Pbysitlan, whilest he was annointing the eies of one 
of his patients, to have his owiie sight closed for ever 
by death. And if amongst these examples, I may 
adde one of a brother of mine, called Captain Saint 
Martin, a man of three and twentie yeares of age, who 
had alreadie given ^ooA testimonie of bis worth and 
ibrwud Talour, playmg at tennis, received a blow with 
' 1 Hou. L. ii. Oi. iM, 13. ^^1 
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a ballj that hit bim a little above the right eare, with- 
out appearaQce of any coutui^ion, bruse, or hurt, and 
never fiittiag or resting upoD it, died within six honree 
after of an apoplexie, which the blow of the ball caused 
in him. Tliese so frequent and ordinary examplea, 
hapning, and being- still before oar eies, how is it 
possible for mac to forgo or forget the remembrance 
of death? and why should it not continually seenie 
unto UB, that shee is still ready at hand to take us by 
the throat? What matter is it, will you say unto me, 
how and in what manner it is, so long as a man doe 
not trouble aiid vex liimselfe thereirith ? I am of this 
opinion, that howsoever a roan may shrowd or hide 
hunaeife from her dart, yea, were it under an oxe-hide, 
I am not the mau would shriiike backe ; it enfficeth 
me to live at my ease ; and the beat recreation I 
have, tliat doe I ever take ; in other matters, as little 
vain glorious, and eiemplare as you list. 
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_ . . B folly to thinke that way to come unto it 
Tbey come, they goe, they trot, they daunce : but no 
speech of death. All that is good sport. But if she 
be once come, and on a sodden and openly sarpriae, 
either thom, their wives, their children, or their friends, 
what tonnenta, what out-cries, what rage, and what 
dwpaire doth then overwhelme them ? saw you ever 
anything so drooping, so changed, and so distracted? 
A man must loobe to it, and in better times foie-aee 
it. And might that brutish carelessenesso lodge in the 
minde of a man of miderataiiding (which I find alto- 
gether impossible) aba sels us her ware at an over- 
deere rate ; were she an enemie by mans wit to be 
avoided, I would advise men to borrow tltft 'R^'^'^'oft 
■ Bob. i. ii, £pia(, u. Uti, i 
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1 

be 



of cowardliiieese ; but since it may not be, and that be 
you either a coward or a runaway, an honcGt or valiant 
man, ehe overtakes you, 

HtJnpt ttfuaaem vtriraiillur Eif 

Nfcparciimbeltiijurenta 

■ ' Poplitibai, timidoqur ttrgo.' 

f Bbce pereecnteB the Bum that S'lea, 

Shfie ppores not weake youth to ml 

Bat on their bunmea and backc tu 

And that no temper of cuirace may shield or defend 
yon, 

Mori tamen inclaium prolraheC inde capal.* 
m his hi'itd Fmpalc, 
wiUi hole. 

Let ns leame to stand, and combat her with a resolnte 
minde. And being' to take the greatest advanta^ she 
bath upon us from her, let ua take a cleane contrary 
way from the common, let na remove her stranffeuease 
from her, let us converse, frequent, and acquaint our 
solves with ber, let us have nothing so mueli in miiida 
as death, let us at all times and seasons, and in tlie 
ug^liest manner that may be, yea with all faces sbapen 
and represent the same unto our imagination. At the 
stumbling of a borse, at the fall of a stone, at tlie least 
prick with a pitiue, let us presentiv ruminate and say 
with our selves, what if it were death it selfe ? and 
thereupon let us take heart of emce, and call our wits 
together to confront ber. Amiddcst onr bankets, 
feasts, and pleasures, let ua ever bare this restraint 
or object before us, that is, the reniemlirance of our 
condition, and let not pleasure so much mislead or 
transport us, that we altogether neglect or forget, bow 
many waies, our joyes, or our feaalJngB, be subject 
unto death, and by bow many hold-feats shee threatens 
us and them. So did the .Egyptians, who in the 
middest of their banquetinga, and in the full of their 
greatest cheere, caused the anatomie of a dead mail 

' SoR.l iii. Od. ii. 11, » PROpE-aT,\.iii. 'Ai.i\i,t&, 
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to be IiToa^ht before them, as a niomorandui 
warning to tlieir guests. 

Omnem crede difn llbl dilaxUte ruprein'im^ 



Welcome it will comfl, whereof hope naa put. 
It is uncErtaiiie where death looka for us ; let tu 
expect her everie where : the premeditatioit of death, 
ia a fbre-thinkiitg of libertie. He who hath learned 
to die, hath unlearned to aerva There is no evill iu 
life, for him that hath well coiiceived, how the privatioo 
of liie ia no evill. To know hotr to die, doth free us 
from all subjection and constraiut. Paulus jEmiliua 
answered one, whom that miserable king of Alncedon 
hia prisoner sent to entreat him he would not lead liim 
in triumph, ' Let him make that request unto him- 
Belfe.' Verily, if Nature afford not some heipe in all 
things, it is verf hard tliat art and Industrie should 
goe farre before. Of my selfe, I am not muoh given 
to melancholy, hut rather to dreamiuR' and sluggish- 
ness. There is nothing wherewith I have ever more 
entertained my selfe, than with the imaginations of 
death, yea ia the most licentious times of my age. 



Being amongst faire Ladies, and in earnest play^ 
some have tlionght me busied, or musing witli my 
aelfe, how to digest some jcalouaie, or meditating oa 
the uncertointie of some conceived hope, when God 
he knoweSj I was entertaining my aelfe with the 
remembrance of some one or other, tiiat but few dales 
before was taken with a burning fever, and of bis 
sodaine end, coming from such a feast or meeting 
where 1 was my selfe, and with his head full of idli 



1 



I 



conceits, of love, and merry glee ; supposing the «»&%, J 

B- sickness or end, to be as neete me as \v\m. ^9 
Sob. I L £pi)i. iv. 13. ' Cati;i,. EUg.W.V^ ^| 
° 1 
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A man shoulil designe nothing- so long aforo liaud, or 
«t least with such an intent, na to passionate himBelfa 
<to see the end of it ; ne are all home to be doing. 



^Vben dying 1 my selfe ihall ipend, 
Ere bnlte my buBiaEsae coma to eml. 

I nonld have a man to be doing, and to prolong hia 
lives offices ss much as lieth in him, and let death 
seize upon me whilest I am setting in}' cabigea, care- 
lessc of her dart, but more of my nnperfect garden. 
I saw one die, who being at bia last gaspe, unceEsantly 
'Complained against his destinie, and that death should 
HO unkindly cut him off in the ntiddest of an historie 
which he had in hand, and was now come to the fifteenth 
«T sixteenth of our Kinga. 

Jlltul in hit rtbvi flon addunl. nee libi airum, 
/am desiderium rerum tuper insidet una.* 
FricDds adds not that in this cue, cow na mora 
Shsilt thou desiie, or wont thioge wiaht before. 

A man should rid himselfe of these vulgar and hnrtfiil 
humoura. Even aa Churchyards were first placed 
aiijoyning unto churches, and in the most frequented 
places of the City, to enure (as Lycurgua said) the 
conmion people, women and children, not to he shared 
at the sight of a dead man^ and to the end that con- 
tinoall spectacle of bonea, aculs, tombes, graves and 
burials, anould forewarne us of our condition, and fatull 

Qttin eliam exhilarare viris convhia ciede 
Moi olim, tl miiceri epalia iprclncuia dim 
Caianlmn/crro, lape d laper ipia cadfnfum 
Pocula, resperiil noti parco taaguine oieruii.' 
Kay more, the uKiiiner was to welcome guesta, 
And with dire ihewes of sluugliier to mii teasta. 
OF them tbrit fought at aharpe, and nitb borda tainted 
Of them with much bloud, who o'er full cups tsiated. 
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And even as tlie Mgypti&aa after their fenstiogs aud 
carQusinKB cansed a, great image of death to be brought 
in and Bhened to the gnests and by-standers, by onO' 
that cried aloud, ' Driiike and be merry, for bucIi sbalt 
thoo be nhen thou art dead : ' So have I learned this- 
cnstome or lesson, to have alwaies death, not oul^ in 
my imagination, but continually in my mouth. And 
there ia nothing I desire more to be iuformed of than of 
the death of men ; that is to Bay what words, what 
countenance, and what face they shew at their death i 
and in reading of histories, which I so attentively 
observe. It appeareth by tbe shuffling and hudling' 
up of ray examples, I affect no subject so particularly 
as this. Were I a comjioser of books, I would keepe 
a r^^ster, commented of the divers deaths, which in 
teaching men to die, should after teach them to live. 
Dicearcus made one of that title, but of another and 
lesse profitable end. Some man will eay to mcc, the 
effect exceeds the thought so farre, that there is UO' 
fence bo sure, or cunning so ceriaine, but a man 
shall either lose or forget if he come once to that 
point ; let them say what they list : to premeditate on 
jt, pveth no doubt a great advantage : and it is nothing, 
at tho least, to goe so farre without dismay or alteration, 
or without an ague ? There belongs more to it : Natnre 
ber selfe lends her hand, and gives us courage. If it 
be a short and violent death, wee have no leisure to 
feare it ; if otherwise, I perceive tliat according as I 
engage mv selfe in sicknesse, I doe naturally ihll into 
some disdaine and contempt of life. I finde that I 
have more adoe to digest this resolution, that I shall 
die when I am in health, than I have when I am 
troabled with a fever : forsomuch as I have no more 
snch fast hold on the commodities of life, whereof I 
begin to lose the use and pleasure, and view death in 
the bee with a lesse undauted looke, which makes me 
hope, that the further I goe from that, and the nearer j 
I approch to this, so much more easily doe I entee • 
in composition for their exchange. Evbq b% \ 'Wi« 
tried in many other occurrences, wliicVv Cas3.T ^&tTOsii 
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that often Eome things seeme greater, beiug farre from 
us, thau if they bee necre at haiid : I have found that 
being in perfect health, I liave much more beeiie frighted 
with sicknesse, than when I have felt it. The joUitie 
wherein I live, the pleasure and the strength make 
the other seemo bo disproportion able from that, that 
by imagination I ampli6e these commodities by one 
moitie, and apprehended them much more heavie and 
barthensome, than 1 fecle them when I hai'e them upon 
my Bboulders, Tlie same I hope will happen to me of 
-death. Consider we hy the ordin.try mutations, and 
daily declinations which we suffer, how Nature deprives 
OS of tlie sight of our lusse and empairiug : what hotli _ 
an aged man left him of his youths vigor, and of hiu 
forepast life ? ^M 

ffta leaibui tUapartio quanta nian«," ^B 

AlsB to mr'D in yearea how amaU ' 

Apartof lifelBlefE^inall? 

Ctesar to a tired and crazed Souldicr of bis guard, 
who in the open street came to liim, to beg leave he 
might cause himsclfe to he put to death ; viewing hie 
decrepit behaviour, answered plesantly : 'Doest thou 
liiuke to be alive then?' Were man all at once to 
fall into it, I doe not thinke we should be able to beare 
sucli a change, but being faireand gently led on by her 
hand, in a slow, and as it were uiiperceived descent, by 
little and little, and step by step, she roules ns into 
that miserable state, and day by day seckes to acijuaint 
OS with it. So that when youth failea in us, we leele, 
nay we perceive no shaking or ti'auschango at all in 
our selves : which in essence and veritie is a harder 
death, than that of a languishing and irkesome life, or 
that of age. Fursomuch as the leape irom an ill b^n^ 
unto a not being, is not so dangerous or steeple ; as it 
is from a delightfull and flourishing being unto a paia- 
full and sorrowfull condition. A wcake bending, and 
I fiuat stopping bodia hath lessc strength to heare and 
~ ' r goe a licavio burden ; So hatli our sonle. She 
' Coa. Cal. 1. i. 1&. 
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ntUBt bee rouzed and raised agoiast tlie violence and 
force of thia adversarie. For as it is impossible she 
should take any rest wliilest Bhe feareth : wlieroof if 
she be aasared (which is a thing exceeding' humans 
condition) she may boast that it is impossihle unquiet- , 
ties9e, torment, and feare, much lesse the least dis* | 
pleasure should lodge ia her. 

JVan vidlia initantii ti/raa-ai 
itentt qualit aolida, ntqui Aniter, 
Oux iBOKJeli turbidui Adria. 
NecfiiCminaniit mof/na JovU ntanusA 
No urgiDFt tyraotA threetDin^ face, 
'Where mindo is fnund can it dispJnce, 
No troublous wind the rough seae MasWr, 
Xoi Jdvbb great band the tiiuuder-ciuter. 

She is made Mietris of her passions and codcu- 
piscence. Lady of indulgence, of shame of povertie, and 
of all fortunes injuries. Let him tliat can, attaine 
to this advantage. Herein consists tlie true and 
Boreraigne liberty, that affords us menncs wherewith 
to jeast aad make a scome of force and injustice, and 
to deride imprisoDment, gives, or fetters. 

Compidihuif lareo te lubcatlodt leneho. 

Ijae Dtnt simul alqut Bofom, me lolvet : opinor, 
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a Javlar that shall cmpll bo : 

Tet, when 1 will, God me deliver abill, 
He thiuktis, I Bliall die: d^lhiseodofB 

Our religioQ hatli had no surer humane foundation 
than the contempt of life. Discourse of reason doth 
not only call and summon us unto it. For why should 
we feare to lose a thing, which being lost, cannot be 
moaned ? but also, since we ai-e threatened by so n: 
kinds of death, there is no more inconve 
feare them all, than to endare one : what m 
vhtsa it commethj siuce it is unavoLdbblii f ^Qt^To: 
^^L ' aoE. I. Hi. Od. iii, • lion. \. \. Ep, i 
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answered one that told him, "The thirty lyrants liave 
condemned thee to death.' 'And Nature them,' said 
he. What foudnesse is it to carke and care bo much, 
at that instant and passage from all esemption of paine 
and caro^ As our hirth hron^ht ua the birth of all 
things, so shall our death the end of all things. 
TTierefore is it as great foUie to weepe, we shall not 
live a hnndred yeeres hence, as to waile wb lived not 
a hundred yeeres agoe. ' Death is the beginning of 
another life.' So wept we, and so much did it cost 
113 to enter into this life ; and so did we epoite us of 
oar ancient vaile in entriiiK into it. Nothing can be 
grievous that is but once. Is it reason so long to fear 
a thing of eo short time ? Long life or short life is 
made all one by death. For long or short is not in 
things that are no more. Aristotle saith, there arc 
certaine little beasts alongst the river Hyspanis, that 
live hut one day ; she which dies at 8 o'clocke in the 
morning, dies in her youth, and she that dies at 6 in 
the anernooii, dies in her decrepitude, who of na doth 
not laugh, when wc shall see this short moment of 
B to be had in consideration of good or ill 



mountaius, rivers, stars, and trees, or any other livine' 
creature, is not lease ridiculous. But nature compeu 
us to it Depart (saith she) out of this world, even 
as you came into IL The same way you came from 
death to life, returne without passion or amazement, 
from life to death : your death is but a peece of the 
worlds order, and but a pareell of the worlds life. 



ti lampada tradvnlJ 



1 yeeld their life-tc 
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Shal I not change this goodly contexture of tilings for 
youP It is the condition of your creation : death is 
■^ part of yourselves : yon Hie from yourselves. The 

;ret. ii. 74, 77. 
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^ttffiig yon enjoy is equally shared betweene life and 
death. The first day of jour birth doth r" "—' 
addresae you to die, as to live. 

^^^^ Prima qva vilam dfdit, kora, earpiit.' 



The fint honre, that to 
GBve lite, rtrait, cropt i 


tlhen. 


iW ^orimur.f: 
Ab -!•« ire born 
Doth ot th' ori, 


nwjM ah origin* pendei; 
swedio; tbtend 
jinaU depend. 



All the time yon live, yon steals it from deatli ; 
is at her (rharg*. The continnall worke of yoor life, 
Ir to contrive death : yon are in death, during the tima 
you continue in life : for, yon are after death, when 
yon are no longer living. Or if yon had rather have 
it BO, you are dead after life : bat during life, you are 
Rtill dying : and death doth more rudely touch the 
dying than the dead, and more lively and essentially. 
If you have profited by life, you have also becne fed 
thereby, depart then satisiied. 



H-fed g 



you have not knowne how to make nae of it 
it were unprofitable to you, what need you care to havo j 
lost it? to what end would you enjoy it longer? 
. .- cur amp^iFU adders qy/Erit 
JluTivm ^lodpercat nia/e, rt injroliim occidnf omnit* 
"VThy Feoke yoD more to gsine, what must Rf^ina 
All perish ill, and paEse with griefe or pniue? 

Life in itsclfe is neither good nor evill : it ia 
place of good or evill, according as you prepare it 
them. And if you have lived one day, f<b have se 
all : one day ia equal to nil other daies. There is 
other light, there is no other night 'Iliia Snnae, thi 

^^E * LUCHET. 1, Hi. SSi. • LtCllY.T.\,"il.' 
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Moons, these Starres, and thia disposition, is tho veFjf 
Bame which four forefathers enjoyed, aud which shall 
also eutertaine your postoritie. 






^^^ And if the worst happen, the diatrihution and 
of all the acts of my tomodic, ia performed 
ycare. If you have observed the course of my foure 
seasons ; they contaiue the infancie, the youth, the 
viriltie, and the old age of the world. He hath plaied 
his part : he knowcs no other niliiiesse belonging to 
it, but to hcgia agaiiie, it will ever be the sauie, and 

Vtriamur iSiJem, alqui iniHmiu ingne,* 

^^^^ Vie still in odo jilsce tumo sbotit, ^^^| 

^^^H Still them we ue, DOW ia, iiow out. ^^^| 

^^^K Al^'i" >n>e ma per vaCiffla volvilur annaa.* ^^^M 

^^B Tlie vcare into it sclfc cast ^H 

^^^H By those same steps, that it liBtb pott. ^^H 

^^H I am not purposed to devise you other new eporti,^^| 

^^^^ A'om lihi praltTta quod maciiner, inBrniam; lu ^^M 

^^^^V iiaod piaciat, nihil eit 1 eadsn lunl omnia tempir,* ^^H 

^^V Elso DothiiiK, that I can devise or frnma, '^H 

^^^1 Can ptcasB thee, fut sll t^iiiigs &re still the asme. ^H 

^^* KfftlfA rflnTnc* fnf nthprs. nft ntbfipd bn™ dnnA fnr Trnn ^ 
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Make rooms for others, as others have done for you. 
Equalitie is the chiefo ground-worke of ciiuitie, who 
can comjilaine to be comprehended where all are coa- 
taiuod P ^o may you live long enough, von sliall never 
diminish auythin^ from the time you nave to die : it 
is bootlesae : so long shall you continue in that state 
which you feare, as if you had died being in your 
vathing-^lothes, and when you were socking. 

' Manil. i. 622. » l.icitET. 1. iii, las. ■ 

' IVki;. Geoy. 1. ii. 402. • Id. 1. ii. 97S. J 
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lu will. 

And I will BO please you, that jon sball Imvo 
discontent. 

In vera nf«ij nuUnm/oTH morie aliam le, 

ThoE tnoit'rtnot thpra bIisII ba not other thou, 
Wh^tttou ait dead indeed, that can tell bow 
. JdivB to waile ttioe dyingj 
Standing to waile tliee lying. 



Nee tibi eaim qidsouam (hib ir vitaoiOM reqiurit,' 
iV« d»id:ri«m «o,tri no. qfficit «U«m.^ 
For then none for himai-UB hlmsBlfe or life requires ; 
Nor »J0 we of our selrta nffecled with deBirea. 

Death is lesse to be feared than nothingj if tliera 
were aujrtliiiig lesae thim nothing. 

multo mortem minat ad noi em puCandiim, 

Si minur esse potest qtiam qjiod nihil ease pidttnus.* 
Death ia mnch less to uj, we ought eBteenie, 
I£ lease nioy be, thiin what doth nothing Beams. 

Nor alive, nor dead, it doth conceni you nothing. 
Alive because you are : Dead, because you are nO 
more. Moreover, no man dies before his hoore. The 
time you leave behinde was no more yours than thai 
which was before your birth, and coucerneth you no 

Hciplce mm qimm iiil adnos antcacia telHSlat 



r life ended, there is it all. Ths 
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prolit of life conaistB not in the space, bnt rather in the 
use. Some man hath lived \aiif!, that hath a short 
life. Follow it whilst jou have time. It consists not 
in number of yeeres, but in your will, that you have 
lired lon^ enough. Did you tliiuke you should never 
come to the place, where you were still going } There 
■9 no way but hath an end. And if company may 
solace you, doth not the ivliule world walke the same 

Omnia It, tita prr/uneia, irquenlur 

Lite pant, all tbinj^s at 1n.<t 

Shall follow tbee as Ihou buEt past 

Doe not all things move as you doe, or kcepe your 
course ? la there any thing groivs not old together 
with yoarselfe? A thousand men, a thousand beasts, 
and a thousand other creatures die in the very instant 
that you die. 

Jfam noi nulla diem, neqae noctem aurora uqaala a 
Que non audierit mufu vagitibai agrls 
Pioratai, morti* comittt afuntrii alri.' 
No nigbt easaed day light ; do moniinp folloifed riif^ 
Wbicb beard not moiining mixt with eick-mfos i^roaaii 
With deaths and funerals joyced was that moaning. 

To what end n 

death, ending thereby many many miseries. But have 
you eeene any that hath received hurt thereby ? There- 
fore it is meere Btmplicitie to condemne a thing you 
never approve, neither by yourselfe nor any other. ■ 
Why doest thou compIainB of me and of destinie ? Di 
we offer thee any wrong? is it for thee to direct n 
or for us to govenie tbeeP Although thy age be n 
come to her period, thy life is. A little m 
whole man as well as a creat man. Neither c 
their lives are measured by the Ell, Chiron refu* 
immortalitie, being informed of the conditions therei 
even hy the God of time and of continuance, Satnrne W 



$ 
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I LucRBT. 1. iii. 1012, • W.l.ii. EAT. 
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father. Imagine truly how much an evcr-durmg life 
would be lease tolerable aud more painfull to a man, 
than ia the life which I have given him. Had you 
not death you would then uiicessantly curse, and cry 
out against me, that i had deprived you of it. 1 have 
of purpose and uuivittiiigly blended some bitternesse 
amongst it, that bo seeing' the commoditie of its use, I 
might hinder you from over-greedily embracing, or 
indiscreetly calling for it. To continue ia this modera- 
■' , that is, neither to fly from life n 
' (which I require of you) 1 have t 
e and other betweene sweetnes and 
tirat taught 'ITiales, the cbiefest of your Sages and 
Wisemen, that to live and die were indifferent, which. 
made him answer one very wisely, who asked him 
wherefore he died not: 'Because,' said he, 'it ia 
iiidiffereul. The water, the eartJi, the aire, the fire, 
and other members of tliis my universe, are no more 
the instruments of tliy life than of thy death. Why 
feareat thoa thy last day ? He is no more guiltie, 
and couferreth no more to thy death, than any of the 
otliers. It is not the last step that causeth weariness : 
it only declares it. All doies march towards death, 
only the lost comes to it.' Behold hcere the good 
precepts of our universall mother Nature. I have 
oftentimes bethought my self whence it proceedeth, 
that in times of warre, the visage of deatti (whether 
wee see it in us or in others) seemeth without all com- 
parison much lesse dreadful and terrible unto us, than 
in our houses, or iu our beds, otherwise it should be aa 
armie of Physitians and winners, and she ever beinf); 
one, there must needs bee much more assurance 
amongst coun trie-people and of base condition, than in 
others. I verily believe, those fearsfuU lookes, aud 
astonishing countenances wherewith we eticompass it, 
are those tliat nioro amaze and terrilie us than death : 
a new forme of life ; the out cries of mothers ; tha i 
wailing of women and children ; the visitation of die- ^ 
maid and swouning' friends ', tW sasi^uu^u^ ■tl <^ 
iiamber of paie-Ipokiug, diatra,cte4, ani wVmvai 
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hia miiide to compreTiend tlie essence and motione of 
folly, tliat he to transported his juJt^enieat from out 
Ilia Heat, aa he could never aftenvards briii^ it to hia 
right place aKaiiie ; and might rightly boast t« have 
become a foolo through wisdonie. Some there are, 
that through feare anticipate the hitng-mana hand ; 
as he did, wliose friends having obt&iued his pardon, 
and putting away the cloth wberemth he was 
hoodwinkt, that he might hcare it read, nas found 
btarke dead upon the scaffold, wounded only by the 
stroke of imaginattou. Wea sweat, we sliake, we grow 
pale, aod we blash at the motions of our imagina- 
tions ; and irallowin); iu our heiU we feele our bodies 
agitated and turmoiled at their apprehensions, yea in 
such maimer as sometiraea we are ready to yeeld up the 
BpiriL And burning youth (although asleepe) is often 
therewith so possess^ and enfolded, that dreaming it 
doth satisfy and enjoy her amorous desires. 

Vt quaii traniaclii iirpe omniju' nbu' prnfiindanl 
Fiumia-nmge«iafiuetiii,vttte, ' " 



And although it be not strange to see some men have 
bornes growing upon their head in one night, that had 
none wheii they went to bed : notwithstanding the 
fortune or success of Cyppus King of Italie is memorable, 
who because the day before he hod with earnest 
affection assisted and tieene attentive at a bul-baiting, 
and. having all night long dreamed of homes in his 
. bead, by uie very force of imagiuatJon brought them 
|(P« fintli the next morning in his fopehe^ Au earnest 
■jjtl PUtion gave the son of Crcesus hii voice) which Nature 
y^ ud denied him. And AuliochuB got~au ague, by the 
excellent beautie of Str^touice so deeply imprinted in 
his minde. PUoio r^porteth to have scene Lucius 
Coaaitins upon 'his ;ma/Tiage day to have beene trans- 
formed from a wO&an to a man. Pontanua and others 
recount the like metaraorphosies to have hapned Sa^ 
i LucEET. I. W. von. 
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It^ these ^B past : And through a t-ehement ilcsii* 

of hiin.aud hia mother. 

Vola paer lolvil, que/amina Toerrat Iphis.' 
Iphia t, boy, the vowes then paid, 
Which te vow'd when he was h miid. 

My selfa traveling on a time by V'itry in Francl^ 
hapned to see a man, whom the Bishop of Soisaoua 
had in confirniation, named Germane, and all the in- 
hahitants thereabont have both knonne and aeene to 
be a woman-cHildc, nntill she was two and twentJs 
jeaiea of ag«, called by the name of Marie. He was, 
when I saw him, of gnod yeares, and had a lonj; 
beard, and was yet unmarried. He saith, that upon 
a time, leaping, and straining hiniselfe to overleape 
another, he wot not how, but where before he was & 
woman, he suddenly felt the in strument of a jnan to 
come out oF him ; and to tSia day~tfLe raaTSeiiB oTHiat 
towne and conntrie have a song in use, hy which they 
wame one another, when they are leaping, not to 
Btraine themselves overmuch, or open their legs too 
wide, for Jeare they should bee turned to boies, as 
Marie Germane was. It is no great wonder, that such 

(accidents doe often happen, for if imagination hava 
power in such things, it is so continually annexed, 
and BO forcibly iastened to this subject, that lest sho 
should so often fall into the relaps of the same thought, 
and sharpnesse of desire, it is better one time for all to 
I incorporate thiffi.siriiepart nnto wenches. Some will 
"nftl BflCtVto ascribe the scarres of King Dagobert, or 
the cicatrices of Saint Francis unto the power of 
Imagination. Othersome will say, that by the force of 
it, bodies are sometimes removed from their places. 
And Celsua reports of a Priest, whose soule 
ravished into such an extasie, that for a long 
the body remained void of all respiration and b 
Saint Angnstine speaketh of another, who if hee 
heurd any lamentable and wailefull cries, would 6udi« 
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fall into a evrons, and bee io forcibly carried from 

liimselfc, that did any chide and liraule never en 

loud, piDch and thumps him never eo much, he could 

not be made to stirre, untill hee came to himaelfe 

againe. Then would hs say, he had heard enndiy 

strange voycea, comming as it were from a fiirro, and 

perceiving' his pinches and bruses, wondered at them. 

And that it was not an obstinate conceit, or wilFulJ 

humour in him, or agaiinst hia feeling sense, it plainly 

appeared by this, because durin^^ his extasie, he seemed 

to have neither pulse nor breath. It ia very likely that 

the principall credit of visions, of enchantments, and 

such extraordinary effects, proceedeth from the power 

of imogiuations, working especially in the mindes of 

.^\ the vulgar sort, as the weakest and seelieat, whose con- 

i' ceit and beleefe is so seized upon, that lliey imagine to 

t\ j- see what- they see not. I am vet io douhLthese 

^ ff riea8anR_bonds> wherewith onr world is soXett^«3i*'"^ 

p France sd'peBtered, that nothing else is spokenlS^ are 

Q bsply but the Impressions of apprehension, and effects 

*f" of feare. For I know by experience, that some one, for 

(^, whom I may as well answer as for my selfe, and ia 

^ whom no manner of suspition either of weaknesse or 

^ enchantment might iall, hearing a companion of his 

^ make report of an extraordinary faint sowning, wherdn 

^' he was fallen, at such a time as he least looked for it, 

and wrought him no small shame, whereupon the 

horrour of his report did so strongly strike hia imagina- 

tdon, as he ranne the same fortune, aiid fell into a like 

drooping : And was thence forward subject to & 

like fits : So did the passionate remembrance of h 

inconvenience posseese and tyrannize him ; buthiafi 

doting was in time remedied by another kinde of ravii 

For IiimBelfe avowing and publishing aforohand t ^^^ 

infirmitte he was subject unto, the contention of lua, 

soiale was solaced upon this, that bearing his evil as 

expected, his dutie thereby diminished, and he grieved 

lesse thereat And when at his choice, be hath had. 

law and power (his tliought being cleered and unm ' * 

Mis body Hading it selfe ia his right due place) t( 
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€be BBme to ha felt, seized npan, and anpreliended by 
others knoivleiig^ ; he Lath fiilly and perfectly re- 
covered tiimEelfc. If a, man have once beeiie capable, 
he cannot afterward be incapable, e>:cept bjajustand 
absolute weakncsse. Sucli a miEchief is not to bv 
feared, but in the enterprises where our miude is 
beyond all measure bent with desire and respect ; and 
chiefly where opportunitie comes unexpecteo, and re- 
quires a sudden dispatcli. There is do meanes for a 
mnn to recover himaelfe from his trouble ; I know 
some, who have foaiid to come unto itwith their bodies 
as it were halfe glutted elEe-where, thereby to stupitie 
or allay the heat of tliat furie, and who ihroogh age, 
finde themselves lesae uaable, by how mi]ch more they 
be lesse able : And another, who hath also found gooil, 
in that a friend of his assured him to bee provided with 
a counter-battery of forcible enchantments, to preserve 
him in any such conflict : It is not amisse 1 relate how 
it was. An Earle of very good place, with whom I was 
familiarly acquainted, being married to a very fairs 
Lady, who had long beene solicited for lore oy one 
assisting at the woddinc, did greatlj^ trouble his friends ; 
but most of all an old Lady his kins-woman, who was 
chiefe at the marriage, and iu whose house it was 
solemnized, as she that much feared such sorceries and 
witchcrafts : which shee gnve meeto understand, I com- 
forted her as well as I could, and desired her to relie 
upon me : 1 had by chance a peece of golden plate in 
my trunke, wherein were ingraven certaine celestiall 
figures good against the Sunne-beaines, and for the 
head-ach, being fitly laid upon the suture of the head : 
and that it might the better be kept there, it was sewed 
r to a riband, to be fastened ""de r the chin. A fond 
I doting conceit, and ^osin-germanei to that we now 
ii speake of. James PeletTcrnaTwEilest be lii'ed in my 
house bestowed that singular gift upon mee ; I advised 
my selfe to put it to some Dse, and told the Earle, he 
might haplv bein danger, and come tosomemisfortone 
as others had done, the rather becaiise «a\a«i '«i<£^ 
present^ that irould not Bticke to ■procta^VSm. «skqb"^ 
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lucke, and wliich was worse, some spitefull shame ; lot 
neverthelesse 1 willed him boldly to po to bed : For I 
wonld shew liim tlie part af a true frieiid, and ia his 
need, spare not for hid fi^ood to employ a miracle, which 
was in my power ; alwaica provided, Uiat on his honour 
he would promise me fiiith lolly to keepe it very secret ; 
which was only, that when about mid^nig-ht he should 
have his candle brought him, if he had had no good 
Bticcesae in his businesse, he should make such and 
soch a sif^ne to me. It fel out, hia mind was so qnaUfld. 
and his eares so dulled, that by reason of thethmid) 
whereirith tho trouble of his imagination had tiifi^ 
him, hee could tiot run on post e : and at the houru 



1 and whispered him in the eare, that under 
pretence to put ua all out of hia chamber, be should 
rise out of his bed, and in jesljng manner take my 
iiight^owne which 1 had oa, and put it upnn,himselfe 
' (wbich he might well doe, because wee were much of 
one stature) and keepo it oa till he had performed my 
appointment, which was, that when we should be ^ne 
out of the Chamber, he should withdraw hiniselia to 
make water, and using certaine jestures I had shewed 
him, speake such words thrice over. Aud every time 
hee spake them he should girt the ribband, which 1 put 
intohishaiids,andvery carefully place the plate thereto 
fastened, j ust upon his kidneyes, and the wliole ligure, 
in such a posture. All which wheu he had accordingly 
done, and the last time so fastened the ribband, that it 
might ncitlier be untide nor stirred from his place, he 
should then boldly and confidently returue to bis charge, 
and not forget to spread my nighx-gowne upon his bed, 
hut so as it might cover them both. These fopperies 
are the chiefe of the effect Our thought being unable 
BO to free it selfe, but some strange meanes will proceed 
from some abstruse learning : There inanitie gives them 
weight and credit. To conclude, it is most certaine, 
my Characters proved more venerian than solare, more 
in action tiiaii in prohibition. It was a ready and 
curious hamoixr drew me to this effect, fa.rre from my 
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ff catiire. I am an eaeade t<> craftia and fained actions, 
I and hate all auttletie in mj lw.nd5, not only recrcativfl, 
' but also profitable. If th«-«ttieu^-be not vicious, the 
course unto it is fantlie. (A maaJB Kio^ofiE gy]it]j)tooke 
to wife Laodico, a reiy Beauteoiis 'young nrgin of 
Greece, and he that before had in every other place 
foDnd and shewed hiraselfe a luatie galbitt, fnjind nim- 
selfe BO eliort^ when he came to grapple vritk; her, that 
he threutned to kill her, supposing it had beei^some 
charme or eorcerie. As in all thingn that consist In the 
fantaaie, she addrest him to devotion. And haVhie 
made his vowea and promises to Venus, he found hlnir 
Helfa divinely freed, even from the first iU);ht of his 

C oblations and sacrifices. Now thevHroiiiruB, to receive 
and admit us with their wanton, f(;\n.-:iTiLrs}ij quarelloua. 4; 
cottotenancea r whieh setting us atirf, (.■.vtiii^iuiah oa. 

Fytliagoras his neece was wont to Kiy, 'I'liat a woman 
which lies with a man ou^ht, together with her petie* 
coatej leave off all bashfuluesse, and with her petie- 
conte, take the same againe. llie minde of the assailant 
\ molested with wnitCY di fferent alarums , is easily ijjg- 
maid . And he whom im^ nation hath once made to 
duller this shame (and she liath caused the same to b« 
felt but in the first acquaintances ; because they are 
then burning and violent, and in the first acquaintance 

(and comming together, or triall a man gives of him- 
Belfe, he ia much more afraid and quaint to misae the 
marke he shoots at) having begun ill ho fals into an 
ague or spita of this aceiaeut, which afterward con- 
tinueth in succeeding occasions. Married men, because 
time ia at their command, and they may go to it when 
they list, ought never to presse or importune their enter- 

Srise, unlesae they be readie. And it is better un- 
ecently to faile in hanseling the nuptiall hod, full of 
agitation and fits, by waiting for some or other fitter j 
occasion, and more private opportur " " 
and alarmed, than to fall into a 
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\j to him, both hy the arguments and charges, which a 
(no way appertains to hia said conaorL For, his effect is 
I indeed sometime importuiiBtely to invite, but to refuse 
I D«ver : and also to invite silently and qBiclly. There- 
fore is the sawcinesse and illegalitio of the accaaera 
I aeena. Howsoever it be, proteatiug that advocates and 
judg^a may wrangle, contend, and give sentence, what 
and how thoy please, Nature will in the means time 
follow her coarse ; who, had she endued this member 
with any particular privilege, yet had she done but 
right, and shewed but reason. Author of the only 
immortall worke of mortall man. Divine worke accord- 
_ ing to Socrates ; and love, desire of immort aliti e , and 
. immortaHvPamon\ h imselfe. Some man peradventure, 
by the elTocts^^nmagination leaveth the pox or kings 
evill heere, which hia companion carrioth into Spaine 



againe : loe heere why in such cases men are accustomed 
to require a prepared minde, wherefore doe physitiana 
labour and practise before hand the conceit and credence 



of their patients, with so many false promises of their 
recoverie and health, ualesse it be that the effect of 
imaginatioii may supple and prepare tlie imposture of 
their decoction r lliey knew that one of their trades- 
masters hath left written, how some men have been 
foond, in whom the only sigiit of a potion hath wrought 
his due operation : All which humor or caprice is now 
come into my minde, upon the report which an apothe- 
carie, whilome a servant in my fathers hoase, was 
wont to tfl! me, a man by knowledge simple, and by 
birth a Switzcr ; a nation little vaine-glorious, and not 
much given to lying, which was, that for a long time ba 
had knowne a merehant iii lliolouse, sickish, and much 
troubled witlJ the stone^ and who of1«n had need of 

f listers, who accorSng to the fits and occurrences of 
is eviil, caused them diversly to tie prescribed by 
physitians. Which being brought him, no accustomed 
fonne to them belonging was omitted, and would often 
■'Ste whether they were too hot, and vie-« ttvMft wdi. 
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and lying along upon his bed, on hia bcllie, and ol] 
complements performed, only injection excepted, which 
ceremony ended, the npotliecarie gone, and tlte patient 
lying in his bed, even as if he had received a glister 
indeed, he foand and felt the very same effect which 
they doe that have effectually taken them. And if the 
physitian saw it had not wrought suflicicntly, he would 
accordingly give liim two or three more in the same 
manner. My witnesse protestelh, that the sicke mans 
wife, to save charges (for he paid for them as if he hail 
received them) having sometimes asaaid to make them 
onely with luke warme water, the effect discovered the 
craft, and being found not to worke at all, they were 
forced to returne to the former, and use the apothe- 
carie. A woman supposing to have swallowed a pinne 
with her bread, cried and vexed her-selfe, even as if 
she had felt an intolerable paine in her throat, where 
she imagined the same to sticke ; hut because there 
appeared neither swelling or alteration, a skilfull man 
deeming it to be but a (antasie conceived, or opinion, 
appreliended bj? eating of some gretty peece of bread, 
which haply might pricke her in the swallow, made her 
to vomit, and unknowne to her, cast a pin in that which 
ehe had vomited. IVhich the woman perceiving, and 
imagining she had cat^t the same, n-as presently eased 
of her paine. I have knowne a gentleman, who having 
feasted a company of very honest gentlemen and gentle- 
women, in his owne house, by way of sport, and in 
jest, boasted two or three dales after (for there was no 
such thing) tliat he had made them eat of a baked cat ; 
whereat the gentlewoman of the companie apprehended 
such horror, that falling into a violent ague and dis- 
temper of her Btomacke, she could by no meanes be 
recovered. Even brute beasts, as well as we, are scene 
to be subject to the power of imagination ; witnesse 
Borne dogs, who for sorrow of their masters death are 
seene to die, and whom we ordinarily see to startle 
and barko in their sleep, and horses ia neigh and | 
straggle. But all this may be referred to \]ne naxww 
future of the spirit and the body, ente'ccomTa\ui\ci'wo% 
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their fortunes one unto another. It is another tia^ 
that imagiiiatiou doth BometimeB worke, not i 
against her own body, but also against tbat of otht 
And even as one body ejecteth a disease to bis iisi^ 
bour, as doth evidenUy appeare by the plague, poxj3 
aoiG eiea, that goe from one to aiiother : 



Dum jprrfant oculi la 
Mailaqae iorporibu 



101, ladunii 



Likewise the imagination moved and tossed by si 
vehemence, dotli cast some darts, that may ofiend a 
e. iiluecti_Anti_quitie hath held, that certaiae 
1 o f Scithia,', being provoked and vexed agsinst 
some men, had the power to kill them only vnti) tJ iP^ 
Ipuke. TliB tortoises and the estriges hatch their e 
with tlieir looks only, a eigne tiiat Ibey 4|avQ i 
ejaculative vert ue. And conceming(witcli^ they a 
said to have offensive and harme- working 





Magitians are hut ill reepotMleata for me. 
that by experience wee seBt jvomenj to transferre diw 
markes of their fautasiea, uiito children they bear« in 
their wombes : witnes she that brought forth a blaclce- 
a-roore. There was also presented unto Charles, King 
of Bohemia, an Emperour, a yoniig girle, home aboat 
Pisa, all siiagd and hairy over and over, which her 
mother said, to have beeue conceived so, by reai^on of 
an image of Saint John JIaptist, that was so painted, 
and hung over her bed. That the like is in beastsj is 
witnessed by Jacob's sheep, and also by partridges and 
hares, that grow white by the snow upon mountaiiiea, 
Tliere was lately seene a cat aljout my owne house, so 
eai;iiestly eyeing a bird, sitting upon a tree, that ba 

• ■ Ovid. Am. 1. ii. 2i:t. ^^ 

^_ ' Yiuu. £u:. Eul. iii. 103. ^H 
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wetag the cat, they both so wietlj iixed tJieir looks oue 
upon anotlier, so long, that at last the bird fell downs 
as dead in the cat's piwes, either druuken by hii owne 
strong imagination, or drawne by some attractive power 
of the cat. Those that love hawking', have haply heard 
the Falkiier tale, who earnestly fixing bis eight upon a. 
kite in the aire, laid a wager that with the only force 
of hia looke, he would make it come stooping downe to 
"m ground, and aa some report did it many times. Tji^ 
^•" laes I bpTrow, 1 referre to the conscien ces of th(we 
j B tham Jr omT "The discourses are mme, and hold 
Eber by tbe~'proofe of reason, not of experiences : 
n may adde his example to them i and who hath 
insidering the number and varietie of accidents. 
\ let him not leave to think, there are store of them,,. Hu 
iTMiinonot well for my selfe, let another' coma Ibr me. 
So iu the atudie wherein 1 treat of our manners and 
motions, the fabulous testimonies, alwaies provided they 
be likely and possible, may serve to the purpose, as 
well as the true, whether it hapned or no, be it at 
Rome or at Paris, to John or Peter, it is alwaies a 
tricke of humane capacitie, of which I am prolitably 
advised by this report. I see it and rcnpe prolit by it, 
as well in shadow aa in bodie. And in divers lessons 
that often histories alfanl, I commonly make use of 
that which is most rare and memorable. Some writers 
there are whose end is but to relate the events. Mine, 
if 1 could attaine to it, shouid he to declare what may 
come to posse, touching the same. It is justly allowed 
in soboolea, to suppose similitudes, wlieii they have 
Qone. Yet doe not I so, and concerning that point, in 
superstitious religiou, I exceed all hlstoHcsll credit. 
To the examples I bore set downo, of what I have read, 
heard done, or aeenc, I have forbid my selfe so much 
aa to dare to cliauge the least, or alter the idlest 
circnmstaDces. My conscience doth not fokiiie the least 
joL I wot not whether my insight doth. Concerning 
this subject I doe sometimes enter into conceit, that it 
may well become a divine, a philosopher, or rathev 
men of exquisite conscience, aa& cuacX. ■fl\^ei^iv<S: 
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write histories. How can thej otiierwisa engage their 
credit upon a popular reputation ? How can they 
answer for the thoughts of unknowne poreona ? And 
make their bare conjectures passe for current pument? 
Of the actions of divera members, acted in their 
presence, thej would refuae to beare witness of them, 
if bv a judge they were put to their coritoraU oath. 
And there is no man so famiUarlT knowne to them, of 
whose inward intention tliey would undertake to answer 
. at fall. I hold it lessc hazardous to write of things 
past than present ; forasmuch as the writer is not 
bound to give account but of a borrowed trueth. Some 
perswade mee to write the affaires of my time, ima^ning 
I can see them with a sight lesse blinded with passion, 
than other men, and perhaps neerer, by reason of the 
acccase which fortune hath given me to the chiefcat of 
(lirers factions. But they will not aay, bow for the 
glory of Salust, I would not take the paines ; as one 
that am a vowed enemy of observance, to ossidnitfe, 
and to constancie, and that t here is nothi ng so con- 
trarie to my style as a continued na^^ion. I doe to 
often for waul of breath breaYe off and~interrupt my 
aelfe. I have neither composition nor explii^bon of 
any worth. I am as ignorant as a childe of the phrases 
and vowels belonging to common things. And there- 
fore have I attempted to say what I can, accommodating 
the matter to my power. Should I take any man for ■ 
cuide, my measure might differ from hia. For, my 
libertie being so farre, I might haply publish judge- 
ments, agreeing with me, and consonant to reason, yet 
unlawful! and punishable. Plutarke would peradren- 
ture tell us of tliat which he had written, that it is tba 
ivorke of others, that his examples are in all and everie 
where true, that they are protitahle to posterilde, and 
presented with a lustre, that lights and directs na onto 
vertue, and that is hia worke. It is not dangerous, aa 
in a medicinable drug, whether an old tale or report, 
be it thus or thus, so or so. 




D&UADt^s the Athenian condemned a man of the Citie, 
whose trade woa to sell such necessaries as belonged 
to burials, under colour, hee asked too much profit 
for them : and that such profit could not come unto 
him nitbout the death of nrnny people. This judge- 
ment seemeth to be ill taken, because no man proliteth 
but bT the losse of others : by which reason a man 
should condemne all manner of gaine. I'he Merchant 
thrives not but by tlie liceutiousnesse of youth ; the 
HasbaDdmaD by uearth of corne ; the Architect but 
by the ruine of houses ; the Lawyer by suits and 
uontroversies betweene men : Honour it selfe, and 

Sractice of religious ministers, is lirawne from our 
eath and vices. 'No physitiau delightetli iu the 
health of his owae friena,' saith the ancient Greeks 
Comike : 'nor no Souldier is pleased with the peace 
of his citie, and so of the rest. And wliich is worse, 
let every man sound his owae conscience, hee shall 
fiade that our inward desires are for the most part 
nourished and hred in us by tlie lo9se and huii of 
others ; wliich when I considered, I began to thinke 
how Nature doth not eainesay herselfe in thi.H, 
ceming her generall policie : for PhysilJanB hold 
'The birth, increase, and augmentation of everything^ 
is the alteration and corruption of another.' 



A'am ijiindcungue tuit miitatum^nibai cat, 

Coathmo hoc mori itt iilini, quod/ait OBie.' 

Whatever from it's bounds doth changed puae, 
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dotfa even make the tower to sliake ; at first it troubled 
me much, but I was Boone acquaiuted with it, bo that 
now I am nothiag offemJed with it, and many times it 
cannot waken me out of my sleepe. Plato did once 
chide a child for playing with nuts, who answered him] 
'Thou chidest me for a small matter.' 'Customer' 
replied Plato, 'is no small matter.' 1 finde that our 
greatest vices make their lir^t habit iu us from our 
infancie, and tliat our chiofe government and education 
lieth in our nuraes hauda. Some mothers thinke it 
good sport to see a cliilde wring oIT a chickens iiecke, 
aud strive to boat a do^ or cat. And some fathers are 
BO fond-foolisb, that tliey will coiister as a good Augur 
or forS'hoding of a martiall mindo to see their sounes 
misuse a poore peasant, or tug a lackey, that doth not 
defend himsolfe ; and impute it to a read^ wit, when 
by some wily disloyaltie, or cralty deceit, they see 
them cousin and over-reach their f«lluwcs : yet are 
they the true seeds or roots of cruelty, of tyranny, 
and of treason. In youth they bud, and aflerward 
grow to strength, and come to perfection by meanes 
of custom e. 

And it is a very dangerous institutiou, to excuse so 
base and vile inclinations, with the weakiiesse of age, 
and lightnesee of the subject. First, it is nature that 
epeaketh, whose voice is then shriller, purer, and 
more native, when it is tender, newer, and youngest. 
Secondly, the deformity of the crime consisteth not ia 
tbe difference betweene crownes and pinnes ; it depends 
of it selfe. I finds it more just to conclude thns i 
Why should not bee as well deceive one of a crowne, 
as he doth of a pinno? than as commonly some doe, 
saying, alas, it ia but a pinne ; I warrant you, he will 
not doe so with crownes. A man would carefully 
teach children to hate vices of their owne genuity, 
and so distinguish tbe deformity of them, that they 
may not only eschew them in their actions, but above 
all, hat« them in their hearts : and what colour soever 
they beare, the very conceit may seeme odious unto 
I know well, that because iu my youth 1 have 
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erer accustomed laj selfe to tread tt nlaine-Heaten path, 
nnd have ever hated to entermeddlo any manner of 
ileceipt of consonin^-craft, even in my childit^h sports 
(for truly it is to be noted, that Childrens playe* are 
not sports, and should be deemed as their moat serious 
nctions) ; there is no pa»tiine so slight, that imrardlie 
I have not a natural! propension and serious care, ym 
extreme contradiction, not to use any deceipt I 
i^buSIe and handle the cards as earnestly for counters, 
nnd keepe as strict an accoropt, as if they were double 
duckets, when playinf; with my wife or children, it is 
indifferent to mee whether 1 win or lose, as 1 iloe when 
I play in ^ood earnest. How and wheresoever it be, 
mine owne eies will stifKce to keepe me in office ; none 
else doe watch mee so narrowly ; not that I respect 
more. It is not long since in mine owne house, I saw 
a little man, who at Nantes was home without armes, 
and hath so well fashioned his feet to those services 
his hands shonld have done him, that in truth they 
have almost forgotten their naturall office. In all his 
discourses he nameth them his hands : he carveth any 
meat, he chargeth and shoots off a pistole, ho threads 
a needle, lie soweth, he writetli, puts off liis cap, 
combeth his head, plaieth at cards and dice ; shuflietli 
and handleth them witli as great deiteritie as any other- 
man that hath the perfect use of his hands : the monie 
I liavB sometimes given him he hath carried away witli 
liis feet, as well as any other could doe with his hands. 
I saw another, being a Cliilde, that with the bending 
and winding of his necke (because he had no hands) 
nould brandish a two-haiid-sword, and mannage a Hol- 
hard, as nimbly as any man could doe with hia hands : 
ho would cast them in the aire, then receive tliem 
ogaine, he would throw a Dagger, and make a whip to 
varke and lash, as cunningly as any Carter in France. 
but her effects are much better discovered in the strange 
impressions which it worketh in our mindcs where It i 
meetes not so much resistance. What cannot ■'■""-^ 
brine t« passe in our judgements and i 
Is £ere any opinion 50 fantastical, OT coni^^ 1 
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eitrava^Dt (I omit to apeake of the f^^wse impoatim 
of religiUDS, wherewith so many ^eat nations and so 
many worthy anil sufficieut men have becne beaotteil, 
and drunkea : For, being a thing' beyond the compassa 
of our humane reason, it is more excusable if a man 
that ia not extraordinarily illuminated thereunto by 
divine favour, doe lose and miscarrie hiraselfe therein), 
or of other opinions, is there any so strange, that cu9- 
tome hath not planted and established bylawes in what 
regions soever it bath thonght good ? ALod this ancient 
exclamation is most just : Ifon pudet phyaiumc, id eit 
tpecuhtorem venatoremqiu aatuTa, ab animU conauftu- 
dine imbutu quarere testimonium veritatis?^ ' la it not a 
Rbame for a natorall I'bilosopber, that is the watcb- 
mau and honts-man of nature, to eeeke the tcstimonia 
of truth from miiidea endued and double dide with 
costomo?' I am of opinion, tliat no fantaaie so inad 
can fall into humane iroafiiiatioii, that meetea uot with 
the example of some publike cnstome, and by conse- 
quence that our reason doth not ^ound and bring to a 
stay. There are cerlaiue people that turno their hacks 
towards those they salute, and never looke him iu the 
fece whom tliey would honour or worship. There are 
others, who wlien the King spitteth, the moEt tavoured 
Ladie in his court stretcheth forth her band ; and in 
another countrey, where the noblest about him, etoope 
to the ground to gather his ordure in some fine linnen 
cloth. Xict uB here by the way insert a tale. A French 
Gentleman was ever wont to blow bis nose in his huid 

SI thing much against our fashion), maint^ning hiSN 
Ding ; and who in wittie jesting was very &inoui> 
He asked me on a time, what privilege this filthie excvft* 
ment had, that we should have a daintie linnen clotit 
or handkercber to receive tbe same ; and which !■ 
worse, so carefully fold it up, and kcepe the sanw 
about us, which should he more loathsome to onei 
stomacke thau to see it cast away, as we doe all oub 
other excrements and tilth. Mee thought he spalMI> ■ 
not altogether without reason ; and cualome had ti ' 
' Cic. Ji'al. OHif.l.i. 
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from me the discerning of this strangenease, which 
beiagreportedof anotlier countrie we deeme bo hideous. 
Miracles are according- to the iguoraace wherein we 
are b^ iiature, and not according to natures essence ; 
use brings the siglit of our judgement asleepe. The 
barbarOQB heathen are nothing more strange to nsthan 
we are to them : nor with more occasion, as every mau 
would avow, if after he bad travelled through these 
farre-fetcht examples, )iee could stay himielfe upon the 
disconrses, and soundly conferre them. Humane reason 
is a tincture in likeweightand measure, infused into all 
our opinions and customes,what form soever they be of : 
intiuite in matter: infinite in diversitie. But I will 
returne to my theme, 'lliere are certaine people, 
where, except his wife and children, no man apeaketh 
to the Kiag but through a trunke. Another nation, 
where virgins shew their secret parts openly, and 
married women diligently hide and cover them. To 
which custome, this fashion, used in other places, hath 
some relation : where chastitie is nothing regarded but 
for marriage sake ; and maidens may at their pleasure 
lie with whom they list ; and being with childe, they 
may without feare of accusation, spoyle and east their 
children with certaine medicaments, which they bavA 
only for that purpose. And in another country, if a 
Merchant chance to marrie, all other Mercbante that 
are bidden to the wedding are bound to lie with tha 
bride before her husband, and the more they are in 
number, the more honour and commendation is bars 
tor canstancie and capacitie ; the like if a gentleman or 
an officer marrie ; and so of all others : except it be ft 
day-labourer, or some other of base uondition ; for then 
must the Lord or Prince lie with the bride ; amonoBt 
whom (notwithstanding this abusive custom) loyoltie 
in married women is highly regarded, and h^d in 
speciall account during the time they are married. 
Others there are where publike brothel-houses of men 
are kept, and where open mart of marriages are ever 
to be had : where women goe to the wsrres nlti^^^b'^^ 
LusbondSj and have place, not oneV^ m ft^\., V\^ «!4H 
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in command, where they doe not onely weare jewels at 
their DOseH, in their lip and cheekea, and in their toe», 
but also big neiJeea of gold thrcugli their papa and 
buttockB, wliere when tbey eat they wipe their Hiigers 
on their thighs, on the bladder of their genitories, and 
the soles of their feet ; where not children, but brethren 
and 11 ephewes inherit ; and in some places, the iiephewes 
onely, except in the succession of the Prince. \Vhero 
to order the commuaitie of goods, which amongst them 
is Telipoualy observed, certaine Soveraigne Magistrate 
have the genemll charge of husbandry and tilling of 
the lands, and of the distribution of the fruits, according 
to every mans need : where they howie and weepe at 
their childrens deaths, and joy and feast at their old 
mens decease. Where ten or twelve men lie all in one 
hed with all their wives ; where snch women as lose 
their husbands, by any violent death, may marrie 
againe, others not : where the condition of women \a 
BO detested that tbey kill all the maiden children as 
Koon as they are bonie, and to supply their naturall 
need, they bay women of their neighbours. Where 
men may at tbeir pleasure, without alleaging any cause, 
pnt away their wives, but they (what just reason soever 
they !ia\'e) can never put away tbeir husbands. Where 
liusbanda may lawfully sell their wives, if they he 
barren. Where they cause dead bodies first to be 
boyled, and then to he brayed in a morter, so Ions till 
it come to a kiud of pap, which afterward they mingle 
with their wine, and so drinke it. Where the most 
desired sepulcher that some wish for, is to bee devoured 
of dogges, and in some places of birds. Where some 
tbinke that blessed soules live in all liberty, in certaine 
pleasant fields stored with al commodities, and that 
from them proceeds that Eccho which we heare. Where 
they fight in the water, and shoot exceeding true witl 
tlieir bowes as they are swimniing. Where in signe o 
subjection men must raise their shoulders and stoopi 
ivith tbeir heads, and put off their shoes when the 
Dter their Kings houses. Where Eunuchs that hr 
'*' ' vomea in keeping, because llie:^ a^^ — ' 
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. . , Itave also their noses aiid lips cut off. And 
Priests that tbey may the better acqaalat themselves 
with their Demons, and tflke their Oracles, put out 
theiT eyes. Where every mau makes himselie a Goil 
of what be pleaseth : the bunt«r of a Uon or a Fox ; 
the fisher, of a certaine kiiide of Fish ; and frame them- 
selves Idols of every humane action or pasaioa : the 
Sumie, the Moone, aud the earth are their chiefest 
Goda : the forme of swearing is, to touch the ^ound, 
looking upon the Suiiiie, and where they eat both flesh 
and fish raw. Where the greatest oatli is to swears br 
the name of some deceased man that hath lived in good 
reputation in the couiitrie, touching his grave with the 
hand. Where the new-yeares gifts that Kings send 
unto Princes their vassals every yeare, is some fire, 
which whea it is brought, all the old fire is cleane put 
oat : of which new fire all the neighbouriag people are 
bound npou paLoe, i<e»(S majetlatii, to fetch for their 
uses. Where, when the King (which often cometh to ] 
passe) wholly to give iiimselfe unto devotion, giveth 
over his charge, his next successor is bound to doe likej 
and convayeth the right of the Kingdome unto the 
third heire. Where they diversilio the forme of policie 
according as their alfairea seeme to require ; and where 
they depose their Kings when they thinke good, and 
appoint them certaine ancient grave men to undertake 
aod weald the Kingdoms government, which sometimes 
is aiho committed to the communaltie. Where hoUi { 

baptised. 

combats hath presented hia King with s 

heads, is made noble. ^Vhere some live under that so 

rare and unsociable opinion of the mortalitie of soules. 

Where women are brought a-bed witiiout paine or 

griefe. Where women on both their legs weare greaves 

of Copper ; and if a louse bite them, they arc bound by " 

duty of magnanimitie to bite it agsine : and no ma' 

dare marrie, except she have first made ofier of h 

Virginitie to the King. Where thejrsalute qi 

iayiag the Arefiuger on the ^ouaa, &u^ 'il&va.'^^ 
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shall como to mv age.' And the father, whom the 
tionna haled aud dragged through tlijcke and thiniie m 
tho street, commatidcd him to stay at a certaiae iloore : 
for himself had dragged his father no further ; which 
were the hounds of the hereditaire and injurious de- 
meanours the children of that family were wont to 
show their fathers. 'By custome,' saith Aristotle, 'as 
often by Eicknesse, doe we see women tug and teare 
their haires, bite their nailea, and cat cole and earth ; 
and more by custome than hy nature doe men meddle 
and abuse themselves with men.' The laws of con- 
science, which we say to proceed from nature, rise and 
proceed of custome : every man holding in special 
regard and inward veneration the opinions approved, 
received about him, cauuot without 



leave them, nor without applause apphe him- 
seiie unto them : when those of Greet would in former 
ages curse any man, they besought the Gods to engage 
him in some bad custome. But the chiefeet effect of 
her power is to seize upon us, and so to entangle us, 
that it shall hardly lie in us to free ourselves from her 
bold-fast, and come into our wits againe, to discourse 
and reason of her ordinances ; rerily, because we sucke 
them with the milke of our birth, and forasmuch as the 
worlds viEag^ presents itselfe in that estate unto our 
first view, it seemeth we are borne with a condition to 
follow that course. And the common imaginations we 
finde in credit about us, and by our fathers seed infused 
in our soule, seeme to be the generall and naturall. 
Whereupon it foUoweth, that whatsoever is beyond the 
compasse of custome, wee deemo likewise to bee beyond 
the compasse of reason, God knowes how for the most 
part, unreasonably. If as we, who study ourselves, 
have learned to doe, every man that heareth a just 
sentence, would presently consider, how it may in any 
sort belonging unto bis private state, each man should 
finde that this is not so much a good word as a good 
')low to tho ordinary sottishnesse of his judgment. But 
^«ii receive the admonitions of truth and her precepts, 
ULdirected to tbe vulgar, and ueier \.a X.'^i^maelvea ', and 
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IT of applyinr tliem to thoir maners, moat □ 
t foolislilf and unprofitable apply them to their 

lorie. But let usretunie to coBtomea BDveralgnty: 

Each aa are brought up to libertie, and to commaad 
themselves, csteeme all other forme of policie as mon- 
Btroiis aod aguiust nature. I'hose that are euured to 
Monarchie due the like. Aud what facilitie soever 
fbrtuDe affbordeth them to change, eveu when with 
great difficultie they have shaken off the importunitie 
of a tutor, they run to plant a new one with semblable 
difficulties, because they cannot resolve themselves to 
hate tatorf^hip. It ia by the meditation of custome 
that every man Is contented with the place where nature 
hath setled him ; and the aavage people of Scotland 
have nought to do with Touralne ; nor the Scithiana 
with TheBsalie. Darius demanded of certaine Graiciana, 
' For what they would take upon them the Indians cua- 
tome, to eat their deceased fathers.' (For such waa 
their maner, thinking they could not uoasihly give them 
a more noble and favourable tomb than in iheir owne 
bowels.) They answered him, ' That oothing in the 
world should ever brin|; them to embrace ao inhumane 
a custome.' But having a1s9 attempted to perswade 
the Indians to leave their fashion, and take the Grtecians, 
which was to burne their corpes, they were much more 
astooished thereat. Every man doth ao, forsomuch aa 
custome doth ao blears ua that we cannot distinguish 
the true visage of things. 

Nil ado} maffnumf nre fam mirabile quicquam 

Kut nil, t'odmire, by little sUke theic heat. 
Having other timea gone about to endeare and malce 
BOme one of our observations to be of force, and which 
WOB with resolute auctoritie received in moat parts 
aboDt us, and not desiring, as most men doe, onely to 
eatabliah the same by the force of lawes and examples, Jt 
^^bntjjaving ever bia from her beginning, 1 iQ\m:^ 'Ot:^^H 

^^^C LUCBET. 1. i^H 
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foundation of it eo weake that mjrselfe, wbo i 
confinne it in others, had moch adoD to keepe my 
pountfiiiRnce. This is tlie receipt by which Plato nnder- 
taketh to banish the nnnatnralt and prepoBteroiia lovea 
of his time, and which liee esteemeth Soreraipiio and 
prineipall ; To wit, tiiat publike opinioa may condemne 
them ; that PoetSj and all men else may tell horrible 
tales of them. A receit by meanes whereof the fairest 
daughters winne no more the love of their fathers, nor 
brethren most excellent in ^eautie the love of their 

ianga 



sisters. The very fcbles of Thyeates, of Oedipus, i 
of Mncareus, having with the pleasures of their soi 



comrooditie whereof is very well knowne ; hut to n»B 
it, and according to nature to prevaile with it, is as 
hard as it is eaaie, to endeare it and to prevaile with it 
according to custome, to lawes and precepts. The fitst 
and nniversall reasons are of a hard perscrutation. And 
nar Masters passe them over in gleaning, or in not 
daring so much as to taste them, at first sight cast 
themselves headlong into the libertie or sanctuarie of 
custome. Those tliat will not suffer themselves to be 
drawne out of hia original source, do also commit a 
preater error, and submit themselves to savage opinions; 
witnesse Chrysippus ; who in so many several! places 
of his compositions, inserted the small accompt he 



made of conjunctions, how incestuous Boevcrthey w 

Hee that will free himsetfe from tliis violent prejudice 
of custome, shall find divers tilings received with an 
undoubted resolution, that have no other anker bat the 
hoarie head and frowning wimples of custom, which 
ever attends them : which maske being pulled off, and 
referring all matters to troth and reason, he shall per- 
ceive liis judgment, as it were overturned, and pmcod 
in a much surer state. As for eKample, I will Uien 
aske him, what thing can he more strange than to see 
a people bound to Ibllow lawes he never nnderatod? 

Being ill all his domestical! affaires, — '• 

donations, testaments, purchases, and sol 
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bound to cii?UiniaT^ rules, which forsomuch as they 
were never written nor published in his owne tongue, 
he cannot understand, and whereof he ninst of necessity 
purchase the interpretation and use. Not according to 
the ingenioDS opinion of Isocrates, who coungelleth his 
King ' to make the Tralikes and iiegotistiona of hia 
subjects free, enfranchize and eameful, and their 
dehates, Fontroveraies, Hud qnarrelB bartheuBOme, and 
charged with great subsidies and impositions.' But 
according to a prodigious opinion, to make open sale, 
ami traffifke of reason itselftj and to giffe lawes a course 
of merchandize, is very strange. I commend fortune 
for that (as our Historians report) it was a Gentleman 
of Gaskouie, and my Countriman, that first opposed 
liimaelfe against Cliarlea the great, at wliat time ha 
went about to establish the Latine and Imperiall lawea 
amongst ns. What is more barbarous than to see a 
nation, where by lawful custome tbe charge of judging 
is sold, and judgments are paid for with rendie monie ; 
and where justice is lawfully denied him tiiat hath not 
wherewithal! to pay for it ; and that this merchandize 
hath so great credit, that in a poUticall government 
there sbould be set up a fourth estate of Lawyers, 
breatli-sellers, and pettifoggers, and joyned to tbe 
three ancient states, to wit, the Clergie, the Nobility, 
and the Commnnaltie ; which fourth state having tlie 
tharge of Liwes, and sometimes auctoritie of f^oda and 
lives, should make a bodv, apart and severall from that 
of Nohilitie, whence double lawea must follow, those of 
honniir and those of justice ; in many things very 
contrarie do those as rigorously condemne a lie 
pocketed up, as these a !io revenged : by the law and 
right of amies he that pntteth up an injarie shall be 
degradedof honour and nobihtie; andhethatrevengeth 
himselfe of it, shall by the civill Law incurre a capitatl 

Eunishment Ilee tliat shall addresse himselfe to the 
iwes to have reason for some oSence done unto his 
honour, dishonoureth himself. And who doth not so, 
is by the Iawbb pnniebed and chastised. And oCtke»& 
BO different parts, both nevertheleMe Vavivi^ ■t^Sstraw** 
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bodw, wli«tiee d^cndctk Iknr anpoaU pace and 
tmad'mm, for iIm Bort fantaaticaD ta bt hamonr that 
toaf be imagined, antotigat otheia I w31 [rive tbem 
enr iquare («pa ; that long hood of ^laiw velvet, 
tJiat baagt urer our wMoeiis bead, with his parti- 
(iah>ured traile, and that raioe and u u profitable modell 
Ufa member wbich we nuv not so much a^ name with 
MOdeatie, whereof notwitbEtandinj; we make pablike 
■bew and uiien demomttration. These coii$iil«ratioDa 
<lo nevertbeleHse never distract a man of anderslandiug 
fium fblloiving the common giiise. Ratlier, on the 
contninr, mite soemeth that all severall, Ktranpe, aud 
pftrticnUr fashion* proceed ratlier of follie or ambitions 
■Actatioii than of true reaiiou : and that a wiae man 
ought inwardly to retire bia minde from the common 
praiMj ind hold the same liberty and power to judee 
melv of alt tbingi, but for oatward matters he ought 
»b«oIutely to follow the fashions and forme customarily 
rMeived. I'ublike socletie hath nought to do with onr 
thoufrbt'l but for other tbingR, db our actions, our 
travel, oar fortune, and our lilo, that must be accom- 
modated and left to iU service and common opinions ; as 
that ffood and great Socrates, ivho refused to save his 
lifn uy iliMobeyitig tbo magistrate, yea a magistrate 
rooit wicknl and unjust. For that is the rule of rnles, 
and geiierall law of lawes. for et'ery mau to observe 
(hOM of tho placo wherein ho liveth. 
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Los bere some of another kind. There riseth a great 
doubt whether any bo evident profit may be found in 
the cIiaDfce of a received law, of what nature soever, aa 
there is hurt in removing the eame ; forsomuch as a 
well-setled policie m.ty be compared to a frame or build- 
ing- of divers parts jovned together with such a liga- 
ment as it is impOEsible to stirre or diBpIaee one, bnt 
the whole bodv must needes be shaken, and shew s 
feeling of it. ilie 'lliurians law-piver instituted that 
' whosoever would goe about, either to abolish any 
one of the old Lawes, or attempt to establish a new, 
shoald present himself before the people with a roape 
about his necke, to the end, that if his invention were 
not approved of all men, he should presently be 
strangled.' And he of Laceda>mon laboured ail his life 
to get an assured promise of his citizens, that they 
womd never infringe any one of his ordinances. That 
Ephore or Tribune, who so rudely cut off the two 
strings that Plirinis had added unto mnsicke, respecteth 
not whether musicke be better or no witli them, or 
whether the accords of it be better filled, he bath 
sufficient reason to condemnc them, because it is ai> 
alteration of the old forme. It is that which the oM 
matte sword of justice of Marseille did signify. 1 ant 
distasted with noveltie, what countenance soever it 
shew; and 1 have reason so to be, fori have seene very 
hurtfoll effects follow tlie same. That which so many 
yeareB since doth so presse us, hath not yet exploited 
all. But tome may alleage, with apparance, ttiat by 
accident it hath produced and engendered all, yea, both i 
the mischiefes and mines that since are committed I 
without against it ; it is that a man should blame and ■ 
finde faults with. 

Seu potior tdii Tulntra facta mrij.' 
AIbb I Buffer emart 
Trocured bj- mine owne dart. ' 

Those which attempt to shake an estate, | 
the first overtlirowne by Uie taW. orit,'.' 
OriD. Epin. Flyi. 48. 
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firat morer of the same, reapeth not alwares the frail. , 
of sucli troublea ; he beats and troubleth the water fer 
others to Ash in. The contuiture and combining- of 
tllia monarchie and great baildin^, having bin dienuBt 
and disolved by it, namely in her old yearea, Kiveth u 
much overture and entranca as a man will to like 
injuries. Royall Majeetie doth more hardly fall &1HII 
the top to the middle, than it tumbleth downe from 
the middle to the bottom. But if the inventors are 
more damac-cahle, tha imitators are more vicious, to 
cost themselves into examples, of nhich tltey have both 
A)lt and punished the horror and mieirhiefe. And if 
there be any degree of honour, even iu ill doing-, these 
are indebted to others for the ^lorj of the invention 
and courage of the first attempt. All sorts of neiv 
licentiouBQcsse doe haply draw out of this originall and 
frnitfuU source, the images and patterns to trouble our 
commonwealth. We may reade iu our very lawes, 
made fur the remedie of the tirst evill, the apprentiaage 
and excuse of all sorts of nicked enterprises ; And in 
fiivour of pubtike vices, they are named with new and 
more pleaalni^ words for their excuses, bastardizing and 
allaying their true titles : yet it is to reforme oar 
consciences and our conceits, Honesia oratia eat ' — 'It 
is an honest speech and well said.' Sut the best 
pretence of innovattou or noveltle is moat dangeroaa : 
Adeo Tiihil nwtiim ecc antiquoprobahileest.* ' So nothing' 
moved out of the first place is allowable.' Yet roe 
seemeth (if 1 may apeake boldly) tliat it argueth a 

E-aX selfe-love and presumption for a man to esteeme 
opinions so far, that for to establish them a man 
must be &lne to subvert a publike peaco, and introduce 
so many inevitable mischiefes, and so horrible a cor- 
ruption of manners, as civill warres and alterations of 
a state bring with them, in matters of such eonse- 
i[uence, and to bring them into his owns countrie. Is 
it not ill husbanded to advance so many certaine and 
kuowue viceSj for to combate contested and dobataUs 

1 Tkres. Aadria Aa. J. Be. i. ^H 

> Trr. Liv. xuiv. !A. ^H 
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errors? Is there any worse tdnde of vices llian those 
which shocks a inan'a owue conEcieiice and □aturall 
knowledge i llie Senate durst give this defeate in 
paynieut about the controversies oetweeue it and the 
people for the myaterie of thur religion : Ad decs id\ 
magit q^iam ad te pertinere .• ipiO* tiiiurot, nf sacra a^atT 
poUuantur : ' ' That that did rather beloiii; to the GodM 
than to them, and tlie Gods shoold looke to it, thatr 
their due rites were not polluted.' Afrreeinj; with that, 
which the Oracle answered those of Ueiphos, in the 
Median worre, fearing the invasions of tliB Persians, 
l~hey demanded of that God what they should doe with 
the tressnres consecrated to his tern))Ie, whether hide 
or caiy them away : who answered them, that they 
nhould remove nothhig', but take care of themselvea, 
for he was able to provide for all things that were tit 
for him. Christian reli^oti hath all the markes of 
extreme justice and profit, but none more apparent thaa 
the exact commendation of obedience due unto mafris- 
trate, and mauutention of policies : what wonderfull 
example bath divine wisdoms left us, which to establish 
the wel-fare of humane kinde, and to conduct this 
glorious victorie of hers against death and siniie, would 
not do it bat at the mercy of our politik order, and hatli 
enhmitted the pro^resse of it, and the conduct of so 
high and worthie effect, to the bliudnesae and injustice 
of our observations and customea, suffering the iinioceiit 
bloud of so roHiiy her favored elect to run, and allowing 
B long losse of yeares for the ripening of this inestimable 
fruit? There is much difference iietweene the cause of 
him that followoth the formes and lawea of his countrie, 
and him that undcrtaketh to governe and change them. 
The first atleageth for his excuse, simplicitie, obedience, 
and example ; whatsoever he doth cannot be malice, at 
the most it is but ill lucke. Quia eat enim, quern non 
MiOMOt clariasimia tnonumenlLt lenlala emitignaiaqim 
tiTitiquUaa f * ' For who is he whom antiquitie will not 
move, beine witnessed and signed with former monu- 
meate ? ' Besides tliat which Isocrates saith, tliat defect 
' Tit. Liv, x. 6. • Cic. DW.\.\. 
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Iiath more part in moderation, than hath excesse. The 
other is in much worse case. For he that medletli 
with chusinK and changing, uaurpeth the authoritie of 
judging : and must resolve himselfe to see the fault of 
what he huntcth for, and the good of what lie bringeth 
in. This bo vulgar consideration hath conlirmed me 
in my state, and restrained my youth, that was more 
rash, from burthening my Bhoulders with so tiltliie a 
hnrthen, as to make my selfe respondent of ao im- 
portant a Bcience. And in this to dare, what in sound 
judgement I durst not in the easiest of those wherein 
I had been instructed, and wherein the rashness of 
judging is of no prejudice. Seeming most impious tc 



fantasie (private reason is hut a private jurisdiction) 
and to undertake that on divine lawes, wliich no 
policie would tolerate in civill law. Wherein although 
man's reason have much more commerce, yet are they 
soveraignly judges of their judges : and their entremo 
Hufficiencie serveth to expound custome and extend the 
use that of them is received, and not to divert and 
innovate the same. If at any time divine providence 
hath gone beyond the rules to which it hath necessary 
constrained us, it is not to give us a dispensation from 
them. They are blowes of her divine hand, which we 
ought not imitate, but admire : as extraordinarie 
examples, markes of an expresse and particular avow- 
ing of the severall kinds of wonders, which for a testi- 
monie of her omiiipoteiicie it ofTereth us, beyond our 
orders and forces, which it is follie and impietie to goe 
about to represent, and which we ooght not follow 
but contemplate with admiration, and meditate with 
astonishment. Acts of her personage, and not of ours. 
Cotla protfisteth very opportunely ; Quum de religione 
agitur, T. Conmcanium, P. Scipionem, P. Scamolam, 
Ponlificea maximot, non Zenonem, aut Clennthem, aut 
Ckrysippwm «equor :'^ 'When wo talke of religion, I 
ioUow TituB Coruncanus, Puhlius Scipio, P. Scsvi ' 
ft ' Cic. De. A'al. \. iii. c. 1, 
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le professors of religion, not Zeno, Cleanthcs, 
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God know it in our present quarell, wherein are 
a hundred articlea, yea, ^^reat and ileepe articles, to be 
removed and altered, although many there are who 
may boast to have exactly eurvaid Uie reasons and 
foundations of one and another faction. It is a numher, 
if it be a number, that should have no great meatie to 
trouble us. But whither goeth all this other throng? 
Underwhat colours doth it quarter itsclfe? It followetb 
of theirs, aa of other weake and ill applied medicines, 
the hamors that it would have purged in us, it hath 
enflamed, exasperated, and aharpned, by her conflict, 
and still do remaine iu our bodies. It could not by 
reason of her weaknesse purge us, but hath rather 
wcBkned us ; so that we cannot now void it, and by 
her operation we reap nothing but long, coutinuall, and 
intestine griefes and aches, yet is it, tliat fortune, ever 
reserriug her authoritie above our discourses, doth 
sometimes present us the urgent necessitie, that lawea 
must needs yeeid her some place : And when a man 
resisteth the increase of an innovation, brought in by 
violence, to keepe himselfe eacb-where and altogether 
ill rule and bridle against those that have the keyes of 
fields, to whom all things are lawful!, that may in ai 
sort advance their desseigne, that have not law, u 
order, but to follow their advantage, it is a daogero 
obligation and prejudiciall iuequalitie. 

Adilum nocaidi pcrjtdo prirsta!_fiics,^ 



For so much as the ordiaarie disoipliiii 
that bath his perfect health, doth not provide for these 
ertraordinarie accidents, it presupposcth a bodie hold- 
ing it selfe iu his prinuipall members and offices, and a 
common consent to observe and obey it, Lawfull pro- 
ceeding is a cold, dull, beavie, and forced proceeding '. 
■ i-ia not like to hold out Eigainat & WcwAwiMa a"^ 
' Sb3. Ocd, act. iii, BE. I 
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unbridled proceeding. It is yet, as all men know, a 
reproBth to those two great personages, Octavius and 
Cato, in their civill warres : the one of Scilla, the 
other of Ckbhf, because they rather suffered their 
countrie to incur all ertremities, than by her lanes to 
aid her, or to innovate anything'. For truly in 
these last necessities, where notiiing is led to tnke 
hold by, it were peradventnre better to shrug the 
shoulders, stoope the head, and aomewliat yeeld to the 
stroke, than beyond possibilitie to make head and 
resist, and be nothini; tbe better, and give violence 
occasion to trample all underfoot : and better were it 
to force the Uwes to desire but what they may, since 
they may not what they would. So did he that 
ordained them to aleepe foure and twentie honres : 
And he who for a time removed one day from the 
Calender : And another who of the moueth of Jnne 
made a second May. llie Lacedemonians themselves, 
BO strict observers of their countries ordinances, I)eing 
urged by their Lawes, which precisely forbad and 
inhibited to cimse one man twice to be their Admiral], 
and on the other side their affaires necessarily reqnirinK 
that Lysander should once more take that charge upon 
him, they created one Aracus Admiral), but instituted 
Lysander superintendent of all maritime causes. And 
with the same sutteltie, one of their Ambassadors being 
sent to the Athenians far to obtaine tiie change of 
some ordinance, Pericles alleaging that it was exprealy 
forbid to remove the table wherein a law had once 
beene set downe, pcrswaded him hut to turne, for that 
was not forbidden. It is that whereof Plutarke com- 
mendeth FhilnpiBmen, who being borne to command, 
could not onely command according to the lawes, but 
the lawes themselves^ whensaevei publike neces^^^ 
^^^nqoired it, ^i^l 




Iambs Amor, great Almoner of France, did once tell 
me tliiaetorie, to the honour of oue of our Princes (and 
BO he was indeed l>y very good tokens, albeit by off- 
spring he were a stranger), that during our first 
troubles, at the siege of Roane, the said Prince being 
advertiHcd by the Quecue- mother of a ronspiracie 
and enterprise that Bhuuld be attempted a^inst hia 
life, and by letters particuhirly informed liim of the 
partie that shonld perfomie it, who was a gentleman 
of Anjow, or Manse, and who to that purpose did 
ordinarily frequent the said Princes court ; he never 
imparted that secret or communicated that waminfc 
tn any man, but the next morrow walking upon Saint 
Cstherins hill, whence our batterie played against the 
towne (for it was, at wlint time we laid siege to 
Roane) with the faid Lord great Almoner and another 
Bishop by his side, he chanced to descrie the said 
gentleman, whom the Quecne-mother had deacribed 
unto him, and caused him to be colled, who being come 
before hia presence, said thus unto him, perceiving him 
alreadie to wax pale and tremble at the olarume of his 
coDBcience : ' Master, such a one, I am fully perswaded 
yon fore-imagine what I will charge you with, and 
your countenance doth plainly shew it, you can con- 
ceals nothing from me : lor 1 am so well instructed of 
your husinesse, that wuald you goe about to hide it, 

J'ou should but marre all, von have perfect know- 
edge of this and this tiling (which were tho chiofeat 
props and devices of the secretest drifts of hia covc^^i^ 
ana conspincie) faile not theTefote, &a ■joa\j£&^^ ■^ts'^x 
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lifcj to confesae the truth of all your parpose.' When 
the silly man saw himaelfe so surprized and convicted 
(for the whole matter had heene dig(;uvercd unto the 
Queene by one of the complicea) ho had no other iray 
bat to lift Qp his hands anil beg- for grace and mercie at 
the Princes hands, at vrhose feeCe he would have 
profitrated himselfe, but that he would not let him : 
thus followiiij; his discnorse : ' Come hither my friend,' 
said he, 'Did I ever doe you any displeasure i* Have 
I ever through any particular hatred wronged or 
offended any trends of yours? It is not yet three 
weekes since I knew you, wJiat reaaon might move yon 
to conspire and enterprise my death ?' The gentleman 
with a faint trembling- voyce, and selfe-accusing looke, 
answered him, that no particular occasion had ever 
moved him to that, but the interest of the generall 
canse of his faction, and that some of them had per- 
Bwaded him, that to root out, and in what manner 
soever, to malie away so great an enemy of their r&- 
bgiou, would be an eiecution full of pietie, and a 
worke of supererogation. Then said the Prince, 'I will 
shew yon how much the religion which I profease is 
more miide than that whereof you make profession: 
yours hath perswaded you to kill me, witliout hearing 
ine, having never been offended by me : and mine com- 
mands me to pardon you, convicted as you are, that 
you would BO treacherously and witliout cause have 
killed me. Goe your way, withdraw your selfe, let me 
never see you here againe, and if you be wise, hetiee' 
forward in your enterprises take honester men for your 
counseilera than those of your religion.' The Emperour 
Augustus being in Gaule, received certairie advertise- 
ment of a conspiracie, that L. Cinna complotted against 
him, whereof he parposed to be avengeo, and for that 
purpose sent to all his friends against the next morrow 
for advice and counsell, but passed the fore-goinff 
night with great anxietie and unrest, considering tliat 
following hjs intent, he should bring & yong Gentle- 
man, well borne, of a noble house, and great Pompeyoa 
nepheiTj to iia death ; w\vvc^ ^i^ilcititia traduced 
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drma etrnige discouraea and consideration 
•What,' gaitl) he nnto himselfe, 'shall it ever he re- 
ported, that 1 doe live in feare, and siilTer mine enemia 
towalkeat his pleasure and iibertie? Sliall he then 
g»e free, that hath attempted and resolved to deprive 
me of my life, which both by sea and land I have saved 
from so many civill warrea, and from so many battels? 
And DOW that I have established an universall peace ia 
the world, shall he be absolved and goo itupnnisbed, 
that hath not only determined to miirthex', bnt to 
sacrifice me 7 ' (For, the complot of the conapiracie was 
to mnrther him when he should be at sacrifice.) After 
that, having taken some rest with himselfe, be with a 
lowder voli« began to exclaime and crv out against 
himselfe, saying, '^^y livest thou, if the lives of so 
many depend on thy death ? Shall thy veu^^nce and 
cruelties never have an end? Is thy life of that worth, 
as it may countervaiie the sundry mischiefes that are 
like to ensue, if it he preserved?' Livia Iiis wife 
being' in hed with him, perceiving his a{;onie and. 
hearing his speeches, miith thus unto him ; 'And may 
not womens counsells be admitted F Doc as Physitiang 
are wont, wbo when their ordinarie receipts will not 
worke, have recourse to the contraric. Hitherto thoa 
couldest never doe any good with severitie : Lepidoa 
hath followed SavidienuB, Murena Lepidus, Ciepio 
Murena, Egnatius Scospio ; begia now to prove what 
f^ood lenitie and clemencie will doe thee. C'inna is 
couvicted, pardon him : To annoy or hurt thee now 
he is not able, and thou shalt thereby increase thy 
glory.' Augustus seemed very giad to have found au 
Advocate of his humour, and having tlianked bis wife^ 
and countermanded his friends, whom he had sum- 
moned to the Counsell, commanded Cinna to he hrougbt 
before him alone. Then sending all men out of his 
chamber, and a chaire prepared for Cinna to sit in, be 
thus bespake him : ' First, Cinna, I require to have 
gentle audience, and that thou wUt ivo\. \ti'octt>i.^\: ■rai^ 
speech, which ended, I will give tt\ee fevve n.i.\i\ea^^ 
to answer me ; Tiiua knowest (,6\\ Cmoskl Vlw*- '^^ 
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frame, whose disaolation it ea lunch hateth. In liew 
of bringing helpe uuto her when ehee most striveth, 
and 13 combated by gicknesse, I greatly feare lest 1 
bring succor unto her adversajie, and sureharge her 
witli new enemies. Now I conclude, that not onely 
in Phyaicke, but likewise in sundry more certaine arts, 
fortime hath great share in them. The Poeticall furies, 
which ravish and transport their Author beyond him- 
selfe, why shall we not ascribe them to his good fortune, 
since hiraselfe confesseth that they exceed bis strength 
and sutficiencie, and acknowledgeth to proceed from 
elsewhere than from himselfe, and tViat they are not 
in his power, no more than Orators say to have those 
strange motions and extraordinary agitations, that in 
their art transport them beyond their purpose ? The 
like wee see to bee in painting, for sometimes the 
Painters hand shall draw certaine lines or draughts, 
so farre exceeding his cwicepWon or skill, that him- 
selfe is forced to enter into admiration and amazement. 
Bat fortune yet doth much more evidently shew the 
share shee hath in all their workes, by the graces and 
beauUes that often are found in them, not onely 
heyond the inteut, hot besides the very knowledge of 
the workman. A heedy Reader shall often discover 
in other mens compositions, perfectiozis farre differing 
from the Authors meaning, and such as haply he never 
dreamed of, and illustrateth them with richer senses 
and more excellent constructions. As for military 
enterprises, no man is so blinde but seeth what share 
fortune hath in them: even in our counsels and de- 
liberations, some chance or good lucke must needs be 
joyned to them, for whatsoever our wisdome can affect 
is no great matter. Tlie sharper and quicker it is, 
more weaknessc (indea it in it selfe, and so much the 
more doth it distrust it selfe. I am of Sillaea opinion : 
and when I nearest consider the most glorious exploits 
of warre, mo thinkea I see, that those who have the 
conduct of them, employ neither counsell nor delibera- 
tion about tliem, but for fashion-iJake, and leave tb 
b^t part of the enterprise to furtime, and on. t' 
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confidence they have in her aydj thoy still gu bcjond 
the limits of all discourse. Casual! rejojcings, and 
strange fnriea ensne among their deliberatious, which 
for the most indace them to take the counsell leaat 
groanded npon apparance or reason, and which quaile 
their conrage beyond reason ; whence it hath succeeded 
nnto divers great Captaiaes, hy giving credit to »nch 
rash, counsels ; and nlleoging to their Eonldiers, that 
by eome divine iiieiil ration, and other signes and prog- 
□osticationB, they were encouraged to such and such 
enterprises. Loe here wherefore in this uncertaintie 
and perplexitie, which the impuissancea and inahilitia 
doth bring us to see and chuse wliat is mo!>t commodioaa 
for the difficulties which the divers accidents and oir- 
cnmstancea of everie thing draw with them : the surest 
way, if other consid^^tions did not invite ns thereto, 
is, in my conceit, to follow the partie, wlierein is most 
faonestie and justice ; and since a man doubteth of the 
nearest way, ever to keepe the right. As in these twt» 
examples 1 have lately mentioned, there is no doubt 
hut that it Wits more commendable and generoos in him 
who had received the ofience, to remit and pardon the 
same, than to have done otherwise. If the first had 
but ill-siicccese, his good intent is not to he blamed i 
and no man knoweth, liad he taken the contrary way, 
whether he should have escaped the end, to which his 
destinie called him ; and then had be Inst the glorie 
and commendations of bo seld-seene humanitie. Sundrie 
men possessed with this feare, are read-iif in ancient 
Histories ; the greatest part of which have followed the 
way of fbre-ronning the conspiracies which were corn- 
plotted against them, hy revezige or tortures, hut I see 
very few, thnt by this remedy have received any good ; 
witneese so many Romane Eraperours, Hee that pcr- 
ceiveth himselfe to bee in this danger, ought not much 
to relie upon his power, or hope in his vigilancie. For, 
how hard a matter is it for a man to warrant and safe- 
gnard himselfe from an cnemic, that masks undcT ^«i 
e of the most officious and teattvc-atenmvg; tc\KiA. 
And to know t\ie mwati Vhv^ii^'^ 
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miode-concealed meaniufcs of SQch as daily attend, bd^^ 

are coutinnally with ua ? It will little availe him to 
have foraJue tiatjons to his guard, aud ever to be en- 
circled about with trouiica of Armed men ? whosoever 
he be that resolveth to coiidenme his owne life, may 
at any time become Maater of other mens livea. 

Moreover, that coatimial Baapicioii whii:h makes the 
Prince to mistrust every body, should be a wnaderfnll 
vexation to his minde. And therefore when Dion was 
advertised that Calippus watched to kill htm, could 
never finds in his heart to informe liimBelie of it : 
affirming: 'He hod nther die once, than ever live 
ill feare and miserie, and to guard himselfe not onely 
trom hia enemies, but from his very friends.' Which 
thing Aleiander presented more lively and undantadly 
by effect, who by a letter of Parmenio having received 
advertisement that Philip, his tieerest and best regarded 
Phyaitian, had with money beene anborned and cor- 
rupted by Darios to poison him, who at tlie very instant 
that he gave Philip the letter to reade, swallowed 
downe a potion iie had given him : was it not to 
express his resolntioii, that if his friends would kill 
him, he would not fiiun them, but consent to their 
treachery? ITub Prince is the Soveraigne patteme of 
hazardous attempts : yet know I not whether in all his 
life he shewed an act of more resolute cnnstancie than 
this, uor an ornament ao many wayea famous. TboHd 
which daily preach and bozze in Princes eares, under 
colour of their safetie, a heedy diffidence and ever- 
warie distrustful uesae, doe nought but tell them of 
their ruiiie, and further their shame and downefklL 
No noble act is atchieved without danger. 1 know one 
by hia owne complexion, of a right martial courage, 
and ready for any resolution, whose good and hopemll 
fortune is dayly corrupted by such verbal] perawasion ; 
as Srst to keepe close with hia friends ; never to listm 
to any reconciliation with his old enemies ; to aland 
upon his owne guard ; never to commit himselfe to 
""y stronger than himselfe, what fniro promise soever 
r make him, or whatsoever apparant profit they 
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Bceme to containe. I also know another, who because 
he did ever foUow tho coiitrarja counsell, aud would 
Dever listen to sucli Bchoole-reosons, hath beyoud all 
hope raised hig fortune above the common reach. That 
bolduesae wherewith they so ^eedily gape aiter glory, 
is alwayes at hard, when ever need sliall he, as 
gloriously in a doublet as in an armour ; in a cabinet 
as in a campe ; the arme held dowiie, as lifted up. A 
wiaedome bo tenderly precisej and so precisely cireom- 
epect, ia a mortaUenetnie to Imuglity executions. Scipio, 
to sound the depth of Siphax intent, and to dlsROveF 
his minde ; leaving his arinie, and abandoning the yet 
unsetled country of Sp^ne, which under his new cou- 
qaest of it was likely to be suspected, he, I say, could 

Cie into Affrike oiiely with two simple ships or small 
kes, to commit himselfe in a strange and foe 
countrie, to engage his person, nnder the power of a 
b&rbaroua King, under an unknowne faith, without 
either hostage or letters of credence, yea, without any 
body, but onely upon the assurance of the greatneaae 
of liis courage, of his successeful good fortune, and of 
the promise of his high-raised hopes. Habila fide» 
iptam plerum^ite Jidem Migni : ' Most commonly trust- 
ing ohligeth trustinesse.' To an ambitious and fame 
upiring miode, contrarivtise, a man must yeeld little, 
and cary a hard hand a^inst suspicious : Feare aad 
distrust draw on oifenccs and allure them. The most 
mistrustful of our Kings established his affaires, and 
eetled his estate, especially because he had voluntarily 
given over, abandoned and committed his life and 
liberty, to the hands and mercy of his enemies : Seem- 
ing to put his whole confidence in them, that so they 
might likewise conceive an undoubted affiance in him. 
Cajsar did onely confront his mutinous legions, and 
oppose his hardly-ruled Armies, with the 
quelling authoritie of his countenance, aiic 
moving fiercenesse of his words ; and did so much I 
trust himselfe and his fortune, that he no whit feared 1 
to abandon and commit himselfe to a seditious and I 
rebellions Annie. 
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ttait ofigere/ultat 

ivlrepidtu cuIfEi, meraitque timcrt 

a. ninipsrt etood of turfe upreai'd, 



Feulesse aDd (earing Done, wss to lie teai' 

Trne it is, that tliia undaunted assurance cannot so 
fully and lively be represented, bnt by those in whom 
the imagination or apprebeneion of death, and of the 
worst that may happen, can strike no amazement at 
all : for, to represent it fearfully-trembling', doubtful 
and uncertaiwo, for the service of an important recon- 
ciliation, is to elFect no great matter ; It is an excellent 
motive to gatne the heart and good will of others, for a 
man to go and submit himselfe to tbem, provided it be 
done freely, and without constraint of any necesaitie, 
and in such sort that a man bring a pure and unspotted 
)nfidencB with him, and at least his countenance void 



of al] scruple. Being yet a childe, I saw a gentler 
who had tne command of a great Citie, and by a com- 
motion of a seditiously furious people greatly put to his 
plunges, who to suppresse the rising fire of his tumult, 
resolved to sally out from a strongly assured place, 
where he was eafe, and yeeld himselfe to that many- 
headed monster mutinous rowt ; thrived so ill by it, 
that be was miserably slaine amongst tbem : yet deem© 
I not this oversight to have beene so great in issuing' 
out, bis memorie being of most men condemned, as 
because hetooke away his sabmission and rcmissenesse, 
and attempted to extinguish that rBg« and bnrly-barly, 
rather by way of following than of guiding, and bv 
requiring sute than by demonstrative resolution ; and I 
deeme, a gratiously mtlde severetie, with amilitaire com- 
mandement, full of confidence and eecuritie, beseeming 
his ranke and the dignitie of bis charge, had better 
availed him, had beene more successfull, at least with 
more honour, and well-seeming comlinesse. There ia 
nothing lesse to bee expected or hoped for at the hands 
of this monstrous faced multitude, tlina agitated bv 
furie, than humanitie and geutlenesse ; it will joaok ^ 
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^50nBr receive reverence and admit feare. I might also 
blame him, that having undertaken a resolution (in my 
judgment, rather brave than rash) to caste himselfe in- 
considerately, weake and unarmed, amidst a tempestuous 
ocean of senselcsee and mad men, lie Btiould havo gone 
through stitch with it, and not leave the person ho 
represented in the hriers, whereas after he had per- 
ceived, the danger at hand, he chanted to bleed at the 
nose ; and then to change that demisse and flattering 
conDtenance he had undertaken into a dismaid and 
drooping looke, filling both voice and eyes with 
astonishment and repeutance : and seeking to sqoat 
himselfe, bee tlie more enflamiid and called them upon 
him. It was determined there should be a general! ■ 
muster made of divers troupes of armed men (a place H 
fittest for secret revenges, and where they may safest ^M 
be achieved) there were must apparent reasons, that the V 
place was very unsure, or at least to he suspected, by * 
such as were to have the principall and necessary 
charge to survey them. Divers counsels were proposed, 
sundry opinions heanl, as in a subject of great difficul tie, 
and ou which depended so many weightie consequences. 
My advice was, they should carefully avoid to give any 
testimonie of suspition or shew of doubt, and that our 
troupes should be as full as might be, and the Fyles 
orderly ranked, and every Souldicr shew an undaunted 
carriage and undismayed countenance, and instead of 
keeping some of our forces backe (which thing most 
opinions aimed at) all Captaines should he put in minde 
to admoiiisii their Souldiers to make their sallies as 
orderly and as strong as might be, in honour of the 
assistance ; and spare no powder, which would serve as 
a gra^cation toward these suspectfull troupes, which 
afterward caused a mutual! and profitable confidence. 
I finds the course that Julius Ciesar held to be the best 
I may take : First he assayed by clemencie to 



Eurchase the love of his very enemies, contenting 
imselfe in the conspiracies that were disiiiweiei. -oxKn 
him, simply to shew they were not m'i\wvo^iie,\a \™iv, 
hat had perfect noUco of them, TUal.Aoii'e) Ve \»<iVft 




I HAVE m my yoath ofteatimca bcenB vexed to see a 
i'edaDt brought in, in most uf Italian comudies, fur a 
vice or sport-maker, and the niuke-name of Alagister 
to be of no better s^gnilication amongst us. For, my 
selfe beiiiK committed to tlioir tuition, how could I 
chose but be somewhat jealous of their reputatioa ? In 
deed I sought to excuse theni Lv reason of the uaturall 
disproportion that is betweene the vulgar sort, and rare 
and excellent men, both in judgment and knowledge : 
forsomuch as they take a cleane contrarie course one 
from another. But wlioa I considered the choysest 
men were they that most contemned them, I was far to 
seeke, and as it were lost my selfe ; wituosso our good 
Belay: 



DeteBt oot of ai 

Yet is this custome very ancient ; for Plutarch saith 
that Greeke and Scholet were amongst the Romans 
ivords of reproach and imputation. And coming after- 
wards to yeares of more discretion, I have found they had 
^reat reason, and that magis magtuts clerieos, nan sunl 
magis magnos sapienles : ' The most great Clerkes are not 
the most wisest men.' But whence it may proceed, 
that a minde rich in knowledge, and of so many thina;s, 
becommeth thereby never livelier nor more quicke- 
eightei ; and a, grose-headed aud vulgar spirit may 
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witlioat atnendinent coittaine the disi^onrse irnd judge- 
ment of the most encellent wits the world ever pro- 
duced, I Btill remaine doubtfull. To receive eo many, 
80 strange, yea and so prcat wita, it must needs follow 

iaaid once a. Lady uuto me, yea one of our chiefeat 
'riiicesses, speakiog of somebody) that a man's owae 
wit, force, droops, and bb it were diminishes it selfe, to 
make rooms for others. I might say, tliat as plaut» 
are choked hy over-much moisture, and lamps dammed 
with too much oyle, so ore the actions of the mind 
over-whelmed by over-abundance of matter and studie : 
which occupied and intanglod with so great a diversitie 
of things, loseth the meane to spread and cleare it selfe; 
and that surcharge keepeth it low-drooping and feint. 
Bat it is otherwise, for our mind stretulieth the mora 
by how moch more it is replenished. And in examples 
of former times, the contrary is scene, of sofBcient men 
in the managing of publike affaires, of great Captaines, 
and notable CoiiUBeUers in matters of estate, to have 
been therewithall excellently wise. And concerning' 
Philosophers, retired from all puhlike negoUationa, 
they have indeed sometimes been vilified by the comike 
libertie of their time*, their opinions and demeanors 
yeelding them ridiculous. ^Vill you make tliem Judges 
of the rig-ht of a processe, or of the actions of a man ? 
'ITiey are readio for it. They enquire whether there he 
any life yet reniaini:ig, wliether any motion. Whether 
man be any thing but an Oxe, what working or suffer- 
ing is ; what strange beasts law and justice are. 
Speake they of the Magistrate, or speake they unto 
him ; they do it with an unreverent and iincivill 
libertie. Heare they a Prince or a King commended P 
Hee is but a. shepherd to them, as idle as a Swaina 
busied about milkmg of his cattell, or shearing of hia 
sheepe : hut yet more rudely. Esteeme you any man 
the greater for possessing- two hundred acres of land f 
They scoffe at him, as men accustomed to embrace all 
the world as their possession. Uo ^ou. WasX, ol ■jwm 
Nohilitie, becanse you can blazon your descfcivlo^ fee\e."i 
oreigbtrick Grandfathers? 'Itey w\\\ tut\vttXcte«w** 
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you, as men Uiat conceive uot the nnirersall image of 

nature, aud how maiij predecessors every one of aa 
Imtb hud, both rich aud poore. Kings and gT-oomes, 
Greelces and Barbariaiis. And were J'OU liucally 
descended in the fiftieth degree from Hereulee, they 
deeme it a, vanitie to vaunt or allege this gift m 
fortune. So did the vulgar sort diadaiae them aa 
ignorant of the first and common things, and as pre- 
aomptuous and insolent. But tliis Platunicall lustre 
is fiir from that which our men stand in need of. Tfaey 
were envied as being; beyond the common sort, as 
despising puhlike actions, as havinjt proposed unto 
themselves a particular and inimitable life, aiming 
and directed at certain high discourses, and from the 
common use ; these are disdainetl as meu beyoud the 
ordinary fashion, aa incapable of publilte charges, as 
leading an uusociable life, and professing base and 
abject customes, after the vulgar kind. Odi hominat 
iffnavot opere, Philomphoa sentenlia ; ' ' I hato men that 
are fooles in working, and Philosophers in speaking.' 
As for those Philosophers, I say, that as they were 
great io knowledge, so were they greater in ail action. 
And even as they report of that Syracusan Geometrician, 
who being taken from his bookish contemplation to 
shew some practice of his skill, for the defence of his 
countrie reared sodainty certaine terror-moving engiues, 
and shewed effects larre exceeding all mens conceit, 
hinisclfe notwithstandin|r disdaining all this his haudie- 
worke, supposing he had tliereby corropt«d the dignitie 
of his art ; his engines and manuatl works being but 
the apprentiships, aud trials of his skill in sport : So 
they, if at auy time tliey have been put to the triall of 
any action, they have been seen to ilie so high m 
pitch, and witii so lofty a flight, that men might 
apparently see their minds and spirits were tbruug^h 
the intelligence of things become wonderfully rich 
and great. But some perceiving the seat of politike 
government possessed by unworthy and incapable men, 
Eave withdrawne tliemselves from it And bee i^I^h 
V > Paccvius, Lipi. 1. 1. C. X, ^^M 
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daouuded of Crates, how lon^r lUBii should Philosophize, 

received this answer, ' Untill such tjmo as they who 
have the couduct of our Armies be uo longer blockish 
ii8se3.' HeraclituB resigned the royaltie unto hia 
brother. And to the Ephesians, mho reproved him 
for Bpendinj; his time in playing with children before 
the temple he answered, 'And 1h it not better to doe 
so, than to ^verne tlie publike affaires in yonr com- 
panie P ' Others having their imx^iiialioa placed 
beyond fortune and the world, found the seat of justice, 
and the thrones of Kings, to be but base and vile. 
And Empedocles refused the roynltie which tlie 
Agrigeiitines offered him. Thales sometimes accusing 
the carke and care men tooke about good husbandry, 
and how to grow rich ; some replied unto him, that he 
did as the Fox, because he could not attaine unto it 
himselfe ; which heariog, by way of sport he would 
needs shew by experience how he could at his pleasure 
became both tliriftie and rich ; and bending liis wits 
to gaine and ]irofit, erected a traffike, which within 
one yeare brought him suuh riches as the skilfuUest 
in the trade of thriving could hardly in all their 
life devise how to get the like. That which Aristotle 
reporteth of somewho called botli hint and Anaxagoraa, 
and such like men, wise and not prudent, because they 
cared not for things more profitable : besides, I doe 
□ot verie well digest this nice difference of words that 
sorveth my fiad-fault people for no excase : and to see 
the base and ueedie fortune wherewith they are content, 
we might rather have just cause to pronounce them 
neither wise nor prudent. I quit this first reason, and 
thinke it better to say, that this evill proceedeth from 
the bad course they lake to follow sciences ; and that 
respecting the manner we are instructed in them, it is 
no wonder if neither Schollers nor Masters, howbeit 
thej^ prove more learned, become no whit more suificienL 
Verily the daily care and continnall charges of our 
fathers aymeth at nothing so much as to store our 
heads with knowledge and learning ; as for judgment 
and virtue^ that is never spokeo. al. U «> ' 
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crie ont to our people: 'Oh what a mse man goeth 

yonder ! ' Atid of another : ' Oh wliat ■ good mau ie 
yonder I ' he will not fails to cast hia eyes and respect 
toward the former. A third crier were needfull, to 
Bay, ' Oh what biocke-heads are tliose ! ' We are over 
readie to aske, ' Hath ha any skill in the Greeke and 
Latino tongue? can he write well? doth hee write in 
prose or verse?' But whether hee ha growne better or 
wiser, which should be the chiefest of his drift, that is 
never spoken of. We should rather enquire who is 
better wise than who ia more wise. We labour, and 
toyle, and plod to fill the memorie, and leave both 
uuderstaiiding and conscience emptie. Even aa birds 
flutter and skip from field to field to pecke up come, 
or any graine, and wHliout tasting the same, carrie it 
in their bils, therewith to feed tlieir little ones ; ho doe 
our pedants gleane and picke learning from bookea, 
and never lodge it further tliau their lips, only to 
degorge and cast it to the wind. It is strange how 
fitly soltishnease takes hold of mine enample. Is not 
that which 1 doe in the greatest part of this composition, 
all ono and eelfe same thing? I am ever heere and 
there picking and culling, from this and that booke, 
the sentences that please me, not to keepe them (for I 
have no store-house to reserve them in) hut to transport 
them into this : where, to say truth, they are no more 
mine than in their first place : we are (in mine opinion) 
never wise, but by present learnioa:, not by that which 
is past, and as little by that which is to come, fiut 
which is worse, their Schollers and their little ones are 
never a whit the more fed or better nourished : bat 
passeth from hand to band, to this end only, thereby 
to make a glorious shew, therewith to entertaine others, 
and with it's help to frame Bomo quaint stories, or 
prettie tales, aa of a light and counterfeit coyne, 
unprofitable for any use or implojnuent, but to reckon 
and cast accompts. Apud alios loqui didieerunt, non 
ipiti aeoum. J^on est loquendum. ned gubemandmn i • 
'They have learned to speake with otfiera, cot n ' 
' Ses. tpiil, Eiiii, 
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AemwlTea : speaking- is not so reqaisite aa govemmenl.' 
Nature, to shew that notliin^ is eavnf^ in whatsoever 
ahe prCHluceth, causeth often times, even in rudest and 
most nnarted nations, productions of spirits to arise, 
that confront and wrestle with the most artist produc- 
tions. As concerning my discourse, is not the Gaskonie 
S:overbe, drawne from a bagpipe, prettie and quaint? 
ouha prou bouha, mas u remudit Imu diU gu'em : ' Yon 
may blow long enough, but if once you stirre your 
fingers, you may go seeke.' Wee can talkc aud prate, 
Cicero eaith thus. These are Platoes customes, lliesa 
are the verio words of Aristotle ; but what say we our 
selves? what doe wef what judge we? A Peroouet 
would say as much. This fashion puts me iu mind of 
that rich Rumane, who to his exceeding ^reat charge 
had beene vorie industrious to finde out the most 
sufficient men in all sciences, which he continually 
kept about him, that if at any time occasion should 
bee moved amongst his friends to spcake of any matter 
pertaining t« SchoUership, they might supphe his place, 
and be readie to assist htm : some with discourse, some 
with a Terse of Homer, othersome with a sentence, each. 
one according to his skill or professiou ; who perswaded 
himselfe that all such learning was his owne, because 
it was contained iu bis servants minds. As they doe 
whose Bu&iciencie is placed in their sumptuous libraries. 
I know some, whom if I aske what lie knoweth, bee 
will require a hooke to demonstrate the same, and 
durst not dare to tell me that his posteriorsare scabious, 
except he turne over his Lexicon to see what posteriors 
and scabious is. Wee take the opinions and knowledge 
of others into our protection, and that is all ; I tell yoQ 
tliey must be enfeoffed in us, and made our owne. Wee 
may verie well be compared unto him, who having 
need of tire, should goe fetch some at his neighbours 
chimney, where linding a good fire, should there stay 
tn warme himselfe, forgetting to carrie some home. 
WTiat avaiies it us to have our bellie* iaJi sA -n^aViX^ 
it be not digested .'' If it bee not tTawsiAia-n^eA. \n. ■*** 
except it nouriah, augment, awi EA.retvgOiieii ^a, "^' 
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may imagine that Lacnllaa, whom learning mode ind 
framed so great a capiaine without experience, would 
have taken it after our manner? We relie bo much 
opou other mens armes, tliat we disanull our owne 
strength. Will I arme my aelfe aRainat the fear of 
death ? it is at Senecaes eo<!t : will I draw comfort 
either for my selfe, or any other? I horrow the same 
of Cicero. I would have taken it in my eclfe, had 1 
heen exercised unto it: I love not thia relative oiid 
hegd-for sufficiencie, Suppoea we may bo learned hj' 
other mens learning. Sure I am we can never be wise 
hut by our owna wisdome. 



That foe biiBBelfc cauaot ptovide. ^M 

Ex ipio Enniua: N^equidiiutimiiaperesapie7item,quiip»e - 
iilbi pmdegsn non quWft.^ 'Whereupon saith Ennins; 
That wise man ia vainly wise, who could not profit 
himaelfe. ' 

Taimt, ct Euffaned quantumvii mollior agnd.' 
Jfof.vetouR,ifv«i«(not-wiao) 
Thui noy Inmbe more bosG, more nic«. 

iVon eitim paranda nobis solum, sedjritenda sapientia 
rsl :" For wee must not onlypQrchaBc wisdome, but en- 
joy and employ the same.' Dionysiua scoffeth at those 
Gramarians, who ploddingly labour to know the migeriee 
of Vlysses, and are ignorant of their owne ; mocketli 
those musitiana that so attentively tune their instru- 
mental ^'^^ never accord their manners ; derideth those 
orators that study to Epeake of justice, and never put it 
in eiecution. Encept our mind be tlie better, unleaa 
our judgement be the sounder, I had rather my sthoUer 
had imployed his time in playing at tennis ; I am sure 
his bodie would be the nimbler. See hut one of these 
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IT DniTerHitie men or bookish schoUera retume from 
schole, after he hath there spent ten or twelve years 
under a, pedant's char^ ; who is BO inapt for any 
matter? who so unfit for any companieP who so to 
feeke if he come into the world? all the advantaf^e yon 
(fiscovcr in him is thut his Latine and Greeke have 
made him more sottish, more stupid, and more pre- 
snjnptuous, thau before he went from home. Whereas 
he should return with a mind fuU-frauffht, he retames 
irith a wltid-puft conceit; instead of ^um-feedinR the 
game, he has only spunged it up with vanitie. These 
niaiters, as Plato speaketh of sophisters (their cosin 
Germanes) of all men, are those that promise to be 
mot profitable unto men, and alone, amount all, that 
not only amend not what is committed to their charge 
as doth a carpenter or a mason, but empaire and 
dcEtroy the same, and yet tlicy must full dearely he 
paied. If the law which I'rotagoras proposed to his 
disciples, were followed, which was, that either they 
should pay liim according to his word, or sweare in the 
temple, how much they esteemed the profit they had 
received by his discipline, and accordinifly satisfy him 
for his painea, my pedago^es would be aground, 
especially if they would stand to the oath of my 
experience. Wy vulgar Perigordian speech doth verie 
pleasantly terme such selfe-conceited wizards, letter 
ferits, as if they would say letter-strucken men, to 
whom (as the common saying is) letters have given a 
blow with a mallet. Verily for the moat part they 
seeme to be distracted even from common sense. Note 
but the plaine husband man, or the unwilie shoemaker, 
and you see them simply and naturally plod on their 
course, spcakingouly of what they know, and no further ; 
whereas these letter-pud pedants, because they would 
iaine raise themselves aloft, and with their litterall 
doctrine which llotcth up and downo the superficies of 
their braine, arme themselves beyond otlter men, they 
i^essantly intricate and entangle IherQseVaea'. "Cii^ 

^jMtor loib'e words, and speake golden eenteiic^, V*. 

^^Hbf another man doth place, fit, auA """ '^ 
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They are acqnainted with Galen, bat know not the 
diBeaaa. Tliey will stuffo your head with lawes, when 
God wot they have not yet conceised the gronud of the 
casB- They knowe the theorike of all things, hut you 
must seeke who shall put it in practice. I have seem 
a friend of mine, ill mine owiie house, who hv way *f 
sport talking with one of these pedanticnll gulls, 
counterfeited a kind of fustian tongue, and spake a 
certaiue gihrish, without rime or reaeon, sans head or 
foot, a hotch-potuh of divers things, hut that he did of'^n 
enterloce it with inke-pot ternies, incident to tteir 
dispntations, to ammuse the bookish sot for a whole lay 
long with debating and contending ; ever thinking be 
answered the objections made unto him ; yet was ke a 
man of letters and reputation, a graduate, and wore a 
goodly formal! loDg gowue. 

^Fo», 6 patritiaiianffuii, quoi vieerepar til 
Occipiti coco, poitica occurrite joimie.' 
Tin nohle.btoads, tibo with & noddle blind 
Shaud liie, meet with the mocke that's made behind. 
Whosoever shall narrowly looke into this kind of 
people, which far and vride hath spred it selfe, he shall 
find (as I have done) thatforthe most part they neither 
understand themselves nor others, and that their 
memorie is mauy times sufficiently full fraught, but 
their judgment ever hollow and emptie r eicept their 
natural inclinatioa have of it sclfo otherwise fashioned 
them. As 1 have seene Adrian us Tumebus, who having 
never professed any thingbut atmiie and letters, wherein 
he was, in mine opinion, the worthiest man that lived 
these thousand yeares, and who notwithstanding had 
no pedanticall thing about him but the wearing of his 
gowne, and some externall fashions that could not well 
be reduced, and incivilized to the courtiers cut ; things 
of no consequence. And I naturally hate our people, 
that will more hardly endure a long robe uncuriously 
worne, thau a crosse skittish mind : and that observe 
' Pbbs. Sat. i. 61. 
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wbtA leg, or reverence he makee, note his garbe or 
demeanor, view hia hoots or his liat, and marke what 
manner of man he is. For his inward parts, I deeme 
liim to have been one of the most unspotted and truly 
honest minds tliat ever was. 1 have sundry IJmes of 

Eurpose iir|j;ed him to speak of matters furthest from I 
is stud;^, whereia he was eo cleare-sighted, and could 1 
with so qnicke an apprchensioa conceive, and with ad I 
sound a judgment diatiuguish them, that he seemed j 
never to have professed or studied other facultie than j 
warre, and matters of state. Such spirita, suchiiaturet 1 
aiB.y he termed worthy, goodly, and solid : ' 

»Et mtOore lutojinxit pracordia TTion:" 
'WhoEe bowels henrens-brighC-Suime composed 
Of betMr mold, heC wel disiMiBed. 
maintaine thenieelves against any had institution. 
Now it sufficeth not that our institution marre ub uot, 
it must change us to the better, lliore are some of 
our parliaments and courts, who when they are to 
admit of any officers, doe only examine them of their 
learning ; others, that by presenting them the j udgment 
of some law cases, endcvour to sound their utideretaud- 
ing. Me thinks the latter keep the better style ; And 
albeit these two parts are necessaric, and both ought 
to concur in one, yet truly should that of learning be 
1 than judgement, this may well be without 
and not the other without this. For as the 
Greeke verse saith. 

Learning noDcbt worth datli lie. 

Whereto serveth learning, if understanding he not 
joined to it ? Oh would t(» God, that for the good of 
our justice, the societies of lawyers were as well stored 
with judgemeat, discretion atid conscience, as they a.re 
witb learning and wit. A'o« vitce, «ed siiholtE discvmua --' 

> Sen. Epijt. cvi. t. 
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the Schools of Aristippns, but bitter out of tbe Scboole 
of Zeau.' In that excellent institution which 
ZenophoD givetb the Persians, wee find, that aa otiier 
nations teach tlieir children Letters, eo they taught 
theirs vertoe. Plato said the eldest borne sonne, in 
their royall succession, was thus taught. 'As Boone 
as he was borne, ho was delivered, not to women, bnt 
to such Eunuchs as hj reason of their vertue were in 
chiefest authoritie about tbe King. Their speciaU 
charge was first to shapell his limmes and bodie, goodly 
and hefxltby ; and at seven yearea of age tliey in- 
structed and inured him to sit on horsebacke, and to 
ride ahunting ; when he came to the a^e of fourteene, 
they delivered him into the hands of foure men, that 
is to say, the wisest, the justest, the most temperate, 
and the most valiant of all the nation, 'llie first taught 
him religion ; the second, to be ever upright and true ; 
the third, to become Master of his owne desires ; and 
fourth, to feare nothing. It is a thing worthy great 
consideration, tliat in that excellent, and as I may 
terme it, matchlesse policie of Lycurgns, and ,in trutli, 
by reason of her perfection, monstrous, yet notwith- 
standing, so carefull for the education of children, as 
of her priucipall charge, and even in the Muses bosome 
and reating'-place, there is so little mention made of 
learning ; as if that generous youth disdaining all other 

Eokes but of vertue, ought only to be furnished, in 
ew of tutors of learning, with masters of valour, of 
justice, of wtsdomo, and of temperance. An example 
which Plato hath imitated in his Lawes. The manner 
of their discipline was, to propound questions unto 
them, teaching the judgement of men and of their 
actions : and if by way of reason or discourse they con- 
demned or praised either this man or that deed, they 
must be told the truth and best : by which meaues at 
once they sharpened their wits, and learned the right. 
Aatiages in Zeaophon calleth Cyrus to an accompt of 
his last lesson : It is (saith he) that a great lad in our 
Schoole, having a Utile coat, gave it to one of his 
tellowes, that waa of lesser statuiB \laiL ^umseUft, uid. 
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toobe biB coat from bim, which was tno bi^ for him: 
our Master Jiaving made me judfi;c of thnt difference, I 
judged that thinf^g must be left in the state ihey were 
ID, and that hotJi seemed to be batter fitted as they 
were ; whereupon he shewed me i had done ill ; because 
I had onl7 considered the comelinesse where 1 should 
chiefly have respected justice, which required that 
none should he forced in any thiiiK which properly 
belonged to him, and said he was whipt for it, as we 
are in our countrie-towneB, when we have forgotten the 
first preterperfect tense or Aoriste of rtirrit. My 
Ilegent migbt long enough malce me a prollxe and 
canning Oration in gunere demon stratiito, in the oratorio 
kind of praise or dispraise, before et'cr hee shonld 
persnade me his Schoolo is worth that. 'I'hey have 
rone about to make the way shorter : and since 
Sciences (even when they are right taken) can teach as 
nothing but wisdome, honestie, integritie, and resoln- 
tion ; they have at first sight attempted to put their 
children to the proper of effects, and instruct them, not 
by heare-say, but by assar of action, lively modelling 
and framing them, not only by precepts and words, but 
principally by examples and works, that it might not 
be a Science in their mind, but rather his complexion 
and habitude ; not to purchase, but a natural! 
inheritance. 

To this purpose, when Agesilaus was demanded what 
hiB opinion was, children should leame ; he answered, 
' What they should doe being men.' It is no marvell, 
if euch an institution have produced so admirable effects. 
Some say, that in other Cities of Greece they went 
to seeke for Rhetoriciaag, for Painters, and for 
Mumcians ; whereas in Lacedemon, they sought foE 
Law-givers, for Magistrates, and General of armies ; 
In Athens men leam'd to say well, but here, to doe 
well ; there to resolve a sophisticall argument, and to 
confound the imposture and ampbibologie of wordii, 
captiously enterlaced together; here to shake a€ t.'on 
aliiirements of volDptDOUHiieise , &i\& vrtlCti ml 'anfiii>'C!&c& 
e tocontemne the threads oi fort»ii«, «(vi. ■«)?** 
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I NEVEH knew &ther, liow crookcil and defonned aoever 
liis soLiuo were, thnt would either altogether cast him 
offj or unt acknowledge him for his oiTue : and yet 
(uolesse ha be raeerely besotted or blinded in Lis 
affection) it may not he said, hut he plainly perceiveth 
his defects, and hath a feeling of his impcrlectious. 
Bnt so it is, he is his owns. So it ia in myselfo. I see 
better than any man eke, that what I have set downe 
is noug'ht but the fond Imo^inationa of him who in his 
youth hath tasted nothing hut the paring, and seen but 
the superficies of true learning : whereof he hath 
retained but a general! and shapelesse forme : a smacke 
of every thing in generall, but nothing to the purpose 
in particular : After the French mauner. To be short, 
1 know there is an art of Pliificke ; a course of lawes ; 
foure parts of the Mathematikes ; and 1 am not alto- 
gether ignorant whatthey tend unto. And perhaps I 
also know the scope aiid drift of Sciences in general] to 
be for the service of our life. But to wade further, or 
that ever I tired my aelfe with plodding upon Aristotle 
(the Monarch of our modeme doctrine) or obstinately 
continued in search of any one science : I confesse 1 
never did it. Nor is tliero any one art whereof I am 
able EO much as to draw the first lineaments. And 
there is no schoUer (be ha of the lowest forme) that 
may cot repute himselfe wiser than I, who am not 
able to oppose him in his lirst les.wn : and if I be farced 
to it, I am constrained verie impertinently to draw 
Ju matter from some genevaW diacfUHWj, -sbficeby ^m 
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examine, and give a g 

a lesson as much unki 

I have not dealt or had commerce with any excellent 

booke, except Plutarke or Seneca, from whom (aa the 

IMnaide?) 1 draiv my water, uncessantly filling, and as 

last emptying- ; some thing whereof I fasten to thie 

eaper, but to my selfe nothing at all. And touching 
Ljokes : HiBtorie is my chiefe studio, Foesie my only 
delight, to which 1 am particularly affected : for as 
Cleanthes said, that as the voice being forciblie pent in 
the narrow gullet of a trumpet, at last issueth forth 
more strong and sliriller, eo me seemes, that a sentence 
cunningly and closely couched in measure-keeping 
Poaie, darts it selfe forth more furiously, and wounda 
me even to the quicke. And concerning the iiaturall 
facnltiea that are in me (whereof behold here an essay), 
I perceive them to fahit under their owne burthen} 
my conceits, and my judgement march but uncertatne, 
and as it were groping, staggering, and stumbling at 
every rush : And when 1 have gone ns &r as I can, I 
hare no whit pleased my selfe : for the further I saile 
the more land I deacrie, and that so dimmed with 
foggea, aud overcast with clouds, that my sight is so 
weakued, I cannot distinguish the same. And then 
Tindertaking to speake indifferently of all that presents 
it selfe unto my fautasie, and having nothing but mine 
owne naturall meaiiea to imploy therein, if it he my 
hap (as commonly it is) among good Authors, to light 
npon those verie places which I have undertaken to 
treat off, as even now I did in Plutarke, reading his 
discourse of the power of imagination, wlierein in 
regard of those wise men. 1 acknowledge my Eelfe so 
weake and so poore, so dull and grose-headed, as I am 
forced both to pittie and disdaine my selfe, yet am I 
pleased with this, that my opinions have often the grace 
to jump with theirs, and that I follow them a loofe-off, 
and thereby possesse at least, that which all other meu 
have Dot ; which is, that I know the utmost dtSeieiVA 
between themaiid myselfe r all whic^ Ti(rtm\t\\5\a.TiivEi%, 
1 suffer my inrentiona to run abroad, aa '««aV,a *»i. 
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faint as I hare produced them, without bungling and 
"botching the fenlts which this compariaoo liath dis- 
■coveTEil tome in them. A man hud need have a stroiif; 
backe, to muJertako to nrnrch font to foot with these 
kind of meu. The indiscreet writers of oar age, 
amidst tlieir triviall compositions, intermingle and 
wrest in whole sentences taken tiorn ancient Anthors, 
^ supposing by such filching-theft to [Hirchase honour 
and reputation to themselves, doe cieane contrarie. 
For, this infinite varietie and dissemblance of lustres, 
makes a face so wan, so il-favored, and so ug-Ue, in 
respect of theirs, that they lose much more than gaine 
thereby. These were two contrarie humours : The 
Philosopher Chrisijipus was wont to foist-in amongst 
hia bookes, not only whole sentences and otlier long- 
long discourses, hut whole bookes of other Authors, 
as in one, he brou^'lit in Euripides his Medea. And 
Apollodorus was wont to say of him, that if one 
should draw from out his bookes what be had stolne 
fl-om otliers, his paper would remaiue hlanke. Whereas 
Epicurus cieane contrarie to him in tliree hundred 
viHumes he left beliind him, had not made nse of one 
allegation. It was my fortune not long since to light 
npon such a place : I had languishingly traced after 
some French words, so naked and shaUow, and so 
void eitlier of sense or matter, that at last I found 
them to he nought but meere French words ; and 
after a tedious and wearisome travell, I chanced to 
stumlile u]K>u an high, rich, and even to the clouds- 
raised piece, tlie descent whereof had it been some- 
wiiat more pleasant or easie, or the ascent reaching a 
little further, it had been excusable, and to be borne 
with-all ; but it was such a steeple downe-fall, and by 
meere strength hcwen out of the maine rocke, that bf 
reading of the first six words, me thought I was carried 
into another world : whereby 1 perceive the bottome 
whence I came to be so low and deep, as I durst never 
more adventure to go through it ; forj if 1 did stnfib 
any one of my discourses with those rich spoileH,4 
I would maxiifesuj cause "Caa aoUU^iaeaae a£ othe 
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appeare. To re|)ro\'e mine owiie faults in others, 
seemes to me no more iiisufferable than to reprebeud 
(as 1 doe often) those of others in my selfe. Thef 
ought to he accused every where, and have all places 
of Sanctuarie taken from tbsm : yet do I know hoiv 
over boldly, at all times I odventure to equall my selfa 
uuto my hlchinge, and so march hand in baud with 
them, not withgot a fond hardio iiope, that I may 
perhaps be able to bteare tbe eyes of the Jud^^ from 
discerning them. But it is as much for the benelit of 
my application, as for tlie good of my invention and 
force. And 1 doe not fuHoualy front, and bodie to 
bodie wrestle ivith thoao old cliampions ; it is bat by 
fiigbta, advantages, and taHie offers I seek to come 
within them, and if 1 can, to give thorn a fall. I do 
not rashly take them about the necke, I doe but touch 
tbem, nur doe 1 go so far as by my barg^ne I would 
seeme to doe ; could 1 but keepe even with them, I 
should then be an honest man ; for I seek not to 
venture on them, but where they are stroneest. To doe 
as I have seen some, that is, to shroud themselves 
under other armes, not daring so much as to show 
their fingers ends unarmed, and to botch up all thair 
works (as it is un easie matter in ft common subject, 
namely for tlie wiser sort) with ancient inventions, 
here and there hudled vp toother. And iu those who 
endeavoured to bide what they have filched from others, 
and make it their owne, it is Arst a manifest note of 
injustice, tlien a plains argument of cowardlinesse ; 
who having nothine of any worth in themselves to J 
make show of, will yet under llie couutenancu oiSn 
others sufficiencia goe about to make a faire olferj 
Moreover (oh great foolishnesse) to seek by aucHl 
cosening tricks to forestall the i^orant approbation 
of the common sort, nothing fearing to discover their 

~ ignorance to men of understanding (whose praise only 
is of value) who will soon trace out Hucli borrowed 
ware. As for me, there ia nothing 1 will doe h 

- never speako of others, but that I mwj \\« Tt««s 
ofwfBelfe. This conoemBt\i,iicrt.V\i.ii3Boiwii^«.'flaa»^ 
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nf many kinds of staffe, or Hfi the Grecians call them 
Bapsodies, that for such are published, of which land 
I have (siDce I came to yeares of discretiou) seeii divers 
most ingenious and wittte ; amongst others, oue under 
the name of CapilapuB ; besides many of the ancient 
atampe. These are wita of such escellence, as both 
here and elsewhere they will soone he perceived, as 
our late famous writer Lipsina, in his learned and 
laborious work of the Politikea ; yet whatsoever come 
of it, for so moch aa they are but follies, my intent 
is not to smother them, no more than a bald and 
hoarie picture of mine, where a Painter liath drawiie 
not a perfect visage, hut mine owne. For, howso- 
•»6ver, these are but my humors and opiDioiis, and I 
deliver them but to show what my conceit is, and 
not what ought to be beleeved. MQierein I ayme at 
nothing but to display my selfe, who peradveiituro 
(if-a new prenljship change me) shall be another to 
jnorrow. I have no authoritie to purchase beliefe, 
neither do I desire it ; knowing well thftt I am not 
stifliciently tauglit t<i instruct others. Some having 
read my precedent Chapter, told me not long since 
in mine owue house, I should somewhat more have 
extended my selfe in t)ie discourse concerning the 
institution of children. Now (Madam) if there were 
any sufticiencie in me touching that subject, I could 
not better employ the same than to bestow it as a 
present upou that little lad, which ere long threatueth 
to make a happie issue from out your honoroble 
woombe : for (Madame) you are too geuerous to begin 
with other than a man childe. And Laving had so 
great a part in the conduct of your siiccessefol marriage, 
I may cliaUenge tome right and interest in the 
greatnesse and prosperitie of all that shall proceed 
from it ; moreover, the ancient and rightfuU posses- 
sion, which you from time to time have ever had, 
and still have over my service, urgeth mo with more 
than ordtnarie respects, to wish all honour, well- 
j&ne and advantage to whataoever maY m ^ny sort 
eoaceme joa and yours. And txul.^, vivj loeaiu.'a^ \» 
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but to slion that the j^eatest ditlicultie, and importing 
all humane knowledj^e, seemeth to be in this point, 
where tfae nurture aud institution of young children 
is in question. For as in matters of husljoiiilrie, the 
labor that must be used before sowing, setting, and 
planting', yea in planting itselfe, is most certaine and 
easie. But when that which was aowen, set and 
nlanted, commeth to take life ; before it come to 
|i-Y npenesse, much adoe, and great varietie of proceeding 
belongetli to it. So in men, it is no great matter to 
get them, hut being home, what continnall cares, 
what diligent attendance, what doubts and fearea, doe 
daily wait to their parents and tutors, before they can 
be nurtured and brought to auy good P The fore-shew 
of their inclination whilest they are young is bo 
UQcertaine, their humours so variable, their promises 
BO changing, their hopes so false, and their proceedings 
BO doubtful, that it is very hard (yea for the wisest) to 
ground any certaine judgment, or assured successe 
upon tbem. Behold Cymon, view Themistoclea, and 
a thousand others, how they have differed, and fallen 
to better from themselves, and deceive the expectation 
of Euch as knew them. The young whelpa both of 
Doggea and Beares at first sight shew their naturall 
disposition, hut men headlong embracing this custome 
or fashion, folloiving tliat humor or opinion, admitting 
this or that passion, allowing of that or this law, are 
easilj' changed, and sooue disguised ; yet it is hard to 
force the naturall propension or readinesae of the mind, 
whereby it followeth, that for want of heedie fore-sight 
in those that could not guide their coarse well, they 
often employ much time in vaiue, to addresse young 
children in those matters whereunto they are not 
iiftturally addicted. All which difficulties notwith- 
Btauding, mine opinion is, to bring them up in the 
'best and proHtablest studies, and that a man should 
slightly passe over those fond presages, and deceiving 
prognostikea, which we over precisely gather iatWvt 
in&icie. And (without offeiicc \>a \\. saMi^ ■mft "C&ia:^'*. 
that Plato in his Commonwealth aVicmai 'Cd-cox x*«i-"w*> 
macb autboritie. 
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wonderfull nse and crniscqaence, namely, 
raised to that degree of fortune wherein yoa are. And 
in good truth, learning hath not hor owne true forme, 
nor can she make shew of her beauteous lineaments, if 
she fall into the hands of base and vile persons. [For, 
as famoos Torqunto Tasso &ith : ' Philosophie being b 
rich and noble Qucene, and knowing her owne worth, 
grnciotisly amileth ujkim and lovingly embraceth Prince 
and noble men, if tliey become suiters to her, admitting 
them as her minions, and gently affoording them all the 
favonrs she can ; whereas upon the contrarie, if she be 
wooed, and sued unto by clownea, mechanical! fellowes, 
and sunh base kind of people, she holds herselfe dis- 
paraged and disgraced, as holding no proportion with 
them. And therefore see we by experience, that if a 
true Gentleman or nobleman follow her vtith aqy 
attention, and wooed lier with iinpnrtunitie, he shall 
leanie and know more of her, and prove a better 
Bclioller in one yeare, than an ungentle or base fellow 
sliall in seven, tliough he pursue her never so atten- 
tively.'] She is much mure readie and fierce to lend 
her furtherance and direction in the conduct of a. warre, 
to attempt houonrable actions, to command a people, 
to treat a peace with a prince of forraiiie nation, tlian 
she is to forme an argument in Logick, to devise a 
Syllogisme, to caiivase a cose at the bnrre, or to pre- 
scribe a receit of pills. So (noble Ladle) forsomuch as 
I cannot perswade myselfe, that you will either forget 
or neglect this point, concerning the institution of 
yours, especially having tasted the sweetnesse thereof, 
and being deGceuded of so noble and learned a race. 
For we yet possesse the learned compositions of the 
ancient and noble Earles of Foix, from out whose 
heroieke loynes yonr husband and you take your of- 
spring. And Francis Lord of Catidale, your worthie 
nncle, doth daily bring forth snch fruits thereof, as tb« 
knowledge of the matchlesse qualitie of yonr how^H 
aball hereafter extend itselfe tu mou^ ^.^^s^ L M^^l 
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■e make joa acquainted irith one conceit of mine, 
which contrBtie to the commou use I hold, and that ia 
all I am able to afToord jaa concerning that matter. 
The charge of the Tutor, which 70a Bhall appoint 
your Boniie, in the choice of whom, consistefli the 
whole substance of biB education and bring'inff np ; on 
which are many branches depaudiug, which (foraamueh 
as I can adde nothing of any moment to it) I will not 
touch at all. And for that point, wherein I presome 
to advise him, he may ao &r forth give credit unto it, 
aa he shall see just cause. I I'o a gentleman home of 
noble parentage, and heiro of a house that aymeth at 
true learning, and in it would be disciplined, not ao 
mnch for game or commoditie to himsolfe (because so 
abject an end is far unworthie tlie grace and &vour of 
the Muses, and besides, hath a regard or dependencia 
of others) nor for exteruall shew and ornament, but jp 

~- adome and enrich his inward nundeL<lBsiriiig rather to 
ahape and institute an able and sufficient man, tlian a 
bare learued man ; my desire i» therefore, that the 
parents or overseers of such a gentleman be verj 
circnmspect, and careful in chusing iiis director, whom 
I would rather commend for having a well composed 
and temperate hmine, than a full stuft head, yet both 
will doe well. And I would rather prefer wisdome, 
judgement, civill customes, and modest behaviour, than 
hare and meero literall learning ; and that in his 
charge he hold a new course. Some never cease 
brawling in their scbollers eares (as if they were still 
pouring in a touell) to follow their booke, yet is their 
charge nothing else but to repeat what hatli beeiie 
told them before. I would have a tutor to correct 
this part, and that at first entrance, accnniing to 
the capacitie of the wit he hath in hand, he should 
begin to make shew of it, making him to have a 
smacke of all things, and how to choose and distinguish 

— them, without helpe of others, sometimes opening 
him the Way, other times leaving him to open it by 
himselfe. I would not have him to invent and sj ' 
alone, but suffer bis disciple to g^cDkvjWQ.\o& 
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'eommelii. Socrates, snd after him Arcesilaus, made 
their sell oilers to speak (irst, and then woQldapeake tliGni- 
fielvea. Oliett plerumque iii qui diecere volant, auctoritnt 

•^eonan qui docent:^ 'Most commonly the authoritie 
of tliem that teach, hinders them tliat would leame.'' 

It is therefore meet that ha make him first trot-on 
before him, whereby he may the Ijetter jodge of hia 
pace, and so guesse hoir long' he ivili hold out, that 
accordingly he may fit his strength : for want of which 
proportion we often marre all. And to know how to 
make a good choice, and how far forth one may pro* 
ceed (stjll keeping a due measure), is one of the hardest 
labours 1 know. It is a eigne of a noble, and elfeot of 
an uadanted spirit, to know how to secotid, and how 
far forth lie shall condescend to his childish proceedings, 
and how to guide them. As for myselfe, I can better 
and with more strength walke up than downe a hill. 
Those which, according to our common fashion, under- 
take with one selfe-same lesson, and like mauer of 
education, to direct many spirits of divers formes and 
different humours, it is no marvell if among a multitude 
of children, they scarce meet with two or three that 
reap any good fruit by their discipline, or that come to 
any perfection. I would not only have him to demand 
an accompt of the words contained in his lesson, but of 

~ the sense and substauce thereof, and judge of the 
^rotit he hatli made of it, not by the testimonie of his 
memorio, but .by the witnesge of hia life. That what 
he lately learned, he cause him to set forth and pourtray 
the same into sundrie shapea, and then to accommodate 
it to as many different and severall subjecta, whereby 
he sbal perceive, whether he have yet apprehended tho 
same, and therein enfeoffed himselfe, at due times 
taking his instruction from the institution given by 
Plato. It is a signe of cruditie and iiidisestion for a man 
to yeeld up his meat, even as he swallowed the same : 
the stoma eke hath not wrought his full operation, 
nnlesse it have changed forme, and altered fashion of 
that ivhich was given liim to boyle and concoct. ■ 

' Cic.DcKalAA. J 
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[Wee see men f^ape aft«r no reputation but learainff, 
ana when they say, su«h a one is a learued man, they 
tbinka they liave said enough ; ] Our minde doth move 
at othets pleasure, and tyed aud fiwced to serve the 
fantasies of others, being brought under by authoritie, 
and forced to stoope to the lure of their bare lesson ; 
wee have beene so subjected to harpe upon one string, 
. that we bave no way left us to descant upon voluntarie ; 
~ our vigor and libertie is cleane extinct. NuTiqiiam 
taleliB gua fiitnt: 'They never come to their owns 
tuition.' It was my hop to bee familiarlie acquainted 
with an honest man at Pisa, hut ttueh- an Aristotelian, 
SB be bald this infallible position ; that a comformitie to 
Aristotles doutriiie wns the true touchstone and squire 
of all solid imaginations and perfect veritie ; for, what- 
eoever had no cohereucie with it, was bat fond 
Chimeraes and idle humors ; inasmuch as ho had 
hnowne all, scene all, and said all. This proposition 
of his beins somewhat over amply and injuriously 
interpreted by some, made him a long time after to be 
troubled in the inquisition of Home. I woald have hin} 
^ -make his echoller narrowly to sift all things with dia^ 
credou, and harbour nothing in his head by mere 
aathoritie, or upon trust Aristoties principles shall 
be no more axiomes unto him, than the Stoikes or 
Epicuriaii.H. Let this diversitie of judgements be pro- 
posed unto him, if he can, he shall be able to dift- , 
tin^ish tlie truth from falsehood, if not, ho will I 
e doubtful. 
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CAe noH men che taper ditbbiar 
No IcBBe it pkasetli mc 
To doubt, tUan wise to 
For if by his owne discourse he embrace the opinions ' 
of Xenopliou or of Plato, they ahaU he no longer theirs, 
^ but his. He that meerely foUoweth another, traceth 
nothing, and seeketh nothing : Non suniua tub Rege, eibi 
quinque ae vindicet : " ' We are not under a Kings com- 
mand, every one may challenge liiYuaft\fe,&iT\!S.'\i'Lns.ttK. 
E, /a/erno, cant. xi. S3. » SiLH. E^^it-i 
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1 
ruiuea of Italie, than tliat which is made for hira in 
other old moiiumeuta elae-nhere. But they should 
principally observe, and be able to make eertaine 
relation of the humours and fashions of those countries 
they have scene, that they may the better know how to 
correct and prepare their wits by those of others. I 
wonld therefore have him begin even from his infancie 

'<^ta travell abroad ; and fimt, that at one shoot be may 
hit two markea, he should see neighbour-coimtriea, 
namely where lanfpioges are most different from ours ; 
for, unlesse a mans tongue be fashioned unto them in 
his youth, he shall never attaine to the true pronun- 
ciation of them if he once grow iu yeares. Moreover, 
we see it received as a common opinion of the wiser 

~,Kort, that it agreeth not with reason, that a childe 
be alwaies nuzzled, cockered, dandled, and brought up 
in his pnrents lap or sight ; forsomuch as their iiaturaU 
kindnesse, or (as I may call it) tender fond n esse, 
causeth often, even the wisest to prove so idle, so 
ovemice, and so base-minded. For parents are not 
capable, neither can they find in their hearts to see 
them checkt, corrected, or chastised, nor indure to see 
them brought up so meanly, and so far from daintinesse, 
and many times so dangerously, as they must needs be. 
And it would grieve them to see their children come 
home from those exercises, that a Gentleman must 
necessarily acquaint himselfe with, sometimes all wet 
and bemyred, other times sweatie and fall of dust, and 
to drinke being either extreme hot or exceeding cold ; 
and it would trouble them to see hira ride a rough- 
untamed horse, or with his weapon furiously incounter 
a skilful Fencer, or to handle or sboot-off a mosket ; 
af^nst wliicb there is no remedy, if he will make him 
prove a sufficient, compleat, or honest man : he mnst 
not be s])ared in his youth ; and it will come to passe, 
that he shall many limes liavo occasioa and be forced to 
shocke the rules of Physicke. 

If sii6 dio ft trrpidis agot 
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L«ido lis his life in open aire, 
And in affiirea lull of despaire. 
It is not Htiflicieiit to malte his miudc strong^, his 

—muEkles must also be strengthened. : the mind ia over- 
borne if it be not seconded : and it is too mnch for her 
alone to dvschargpe two offices, I have a feeling how 
mine pantetli, being joyned to so tender and sensible a 
bodie, und that lietii eo heavie upon it. And in my 
lecture, I often perceive how ray Authors in their 
writings sometimes commend ejcamples for mag* 
nanimitie and force, that rather proceed from a tbicke 
skin and hardnes of the bones. I liavo knowno men, 
women and cliildren home of so hard a constitution, 
that a blow with a cudgall would Icsse hurt them, than 
a iilip wonld doe me, and so dull and blockish, that 
they will neither stir tongue nor eyebrowes, heat them 
never so mnch. When wrestlers gue about to counter- 
feit the Philosophers patience, they rather shew the 
vigor of their sinnewes than of their heart. For the 
cnstome to beare travell, is to tolerate griefe : Labor 
eallum obducit dolori : ' ' Labour worketh a bardnesse 
npon sorrow.' Hee must be enored to suffer the 
^■aine and bardnesse of exercises, that so be may be 
induced to endure the p;tine of tlie colicke, of cnuterie, 
of fals, of sprains, and other diseases incident to mans 
bodie : yea, if need require, patiently to beare im- 

■> prisonment and other tortures, by which sufferance he 
shall come to be had in mure estceme and accompt : 
for according to time and place, the good as well as the 
bad man may haply fall into them ; we have seen it by 
experience. Whosoever striveth against the lawes, 
threats good men nitb mischiefs and extortion. 
Moreover, the anthoritie of the Tutor (who should bo 
Eoveraigue over him) is by the cockering and presence 
of the parents, hindrcd and interrupted : besides the 
Bwe and respect which the houshold beares him, and 
the knowledge of tlie meane, possibilities, and great- 
nease of his house, are in my judgement no small lets 
in ajonng GentJeuian. lu IHb sdiooVft ot c'i\cas«sKft» 
» Cic. Tuic. Uu.VU. 
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and Bocietie among mea, I have often noted tliis vice, 
that in lieu of taking acquaintaiipe of otliers, we only 
endevour to make our selves knowce to them : and we 
are more ready to utter such merchandize aa we have, 
than to ingrosse and purchase new commoditieB. 
Silence and modestie are qualities very convenient to 
civil conversalioii. It is also necessary that a. yonnn 
man be rather taught to he disoreetly-sparinp and utose- 
hinded, than prodif^Uy-wastfull and lavisli in hin 
expencea, andmodcrate in husbanding bis wealth whou 
he shall come to possesae IL And not to take pepper 
in the nose for every fuolisli tale tliitt shall be spulieu 
in his presence, hecauae it is an uncivil importunity to 
contradict whatsoever is not ap-eeiii|; to our humour : 
let him be pleased to correct iiiinaelt'e. And let him 
not seeme to blame that in others which he refuseth 
to doe liimselfe, nnr goa about to withstand common 
lashions. Licet napere gtite pompa, sine iniAdia: ' 'A 
man may bee wise without ostentaUnu, without envie.' 
Let him avoid those imperious images of the world, 
those uncivil beliaviours and childish ambition where- 
with, God wot, too-too many are possest : that is, 
to make a faire kIiqw of that whicli is not in him : 
eiidevonringto be reputed other than indeed he is ; and 
as if reprehension and new devices were bard to come 
by, ho would by that meane acquire into himselfe the 
name of :iome peculiar vertuc. As it pertaineth bat to 

ereat Poets to naethe libertie of arts ; so is it tolerable 
□t in noble minds and great spirits to have a pre- 
heminenco above ordinarie fashious. Si quut Sot 
et Ariftippiia conlra mnreni el amiueludinem ftot 
idem libt ne arbitrrlur Hcere ; Magit »nim iSi et d . 
bonit hanc Ucenliam ameqiifliaT^ir : ^ 'If Socntea* 
Aristippus have done ought agaiiiat custome or mi 
manner, let not a man tbiiike he may doe the same : 
for tliey obtained this lic«nce by their great and 
excellent good parts : ' He shall he tanght not to enter 
rashly into discourse or contesting, but when he shall 
encounter witli a Champion worthie liU strength ; Al^H 
' Sen. EpiH. ciii. £, » Cvo. OffA.i. ^H 
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then nould I not have him imploy all the tricks that 
may lit his turne, hut only euuh as may stand him in 
most stead. That he be taught to be curious in making' 
choice of his reasons, luviug pertinency, and by con- 
sequence brevitie. lliat above all, he be instructed to 
yeeld, yea to quit his weapons unto truth, as aoonc as 
he shall disoerne the sanie, whether it proceed from his 
adversarie, or upon better advice from himselfe ; for 
lie shall Dot be preferred to any place of eminencie 
above others, for repeating of a prescript part ; and h^. 
is not engaged to defend any cause, further than he 
may appruove it ; nor shall he bee of that trade where 
the libertie for a man to repent and re-advise liiioselle 
is sold for readie money. Neque, ui omnia, que 
primeripfit et itnperata «n(, dejhiiiut, necemt/ite ulla 
eogilur : ' 'Nor is he inforced by any necessitie to 
defend and make good all that is prescribed and 
commanded him.' If his tutor agree with my humour, 
he shall frame his affection tu be a most 1o}*b11 and true 
subject to his Prince, and a most affectionate and 
couragiouB Gentleman in al that may conceme the 
honor of his Sovcrai^ne or the good of his couiitrie, 
and endevour to auppresse in him all maiier of affection 
to undertake any action otherwise than for a pnblike 
good and datie. Besides many inconveniences, which 
greatly prejudice our libertie by reason of these 
particular bonds, the judgment of a man that is waged 
and bought, cither it is lesse free and liouest, or else 
it is blemisht with oversight and ingratitude. A meere 
and precise Courtier can neither liave law nor will to 
Bpeake or thinke otherwise than fevourable of his 
Master, who among so many tliousands of his subjects 
hath made choice of him alone, to institute and bring 
him up with liia owne hand. These favours, with this 
commodities that follow minion Courtiers, corrupt (not 
without some colour of reason) his libertie, and dazle 
his judgement. It is therefore commonly scene that 
_the Courtiers-language di£ers from other mens, in the 
Bomc state, aud to be of no gieat credit iu such matters. 
' Cic. ^cad. Qu.l.iv. 
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Let therefore his conscience and rertue shine in his 
Rpeech, and reaeoa be his chiefe direction, liet him 
he taufrht to confesae such fanltH aa he ehall diacorer 
in his owne discourses, albeit none other perceive them 
but himselfe ; for it is an evident aliew of judgment, 
and effect of sinceritie, which are the chiefest qualities 
he avnieth at. That wilfully to atrive, and obatinately 
to contest in words, are common qualities, most 
apparent in haseHt mindea : That to readvise and 
correct bimselfe, and when one is moat earnest, to 
leave an ill opinion, are rare, noble, and Philosophical! 
conditions. Being in compaiiie, he sbatl be put iii 
minde, to caat hia eyea round about, and every ivhere : 
For I note, that the chiefe places are nsually seezed 
upon by the most unwortbio and lease capable ; and 
that height of fortune is seldome joyned with sufficiencie. 
I have scene tliat whilst tiiey at the upper end of a 
board were busie entertaining themselves with talking 
of the beautie of the hangings about a cham1)er, or of 
the taste of some good cup of wine, many good dis- 
courses at the lower end liave utteily been lost. He 
shall weigh the carriage of every man in hia calling, a 
Heardsman, a Mason, a Stranger, or a Traveller ; all 
must be imployed ; every one according to bis worth ; 
for all helps to make up houahold ; yea, the follie and 
the simplicitie of othera shall be aa instructions to him. 
By controlling the graces and manners of others, ho 
ahatl acquire unto himselfe envie of the good and con- 
tempt of the bad. Let him hardly be possest with an 
honeat curiositie to search out the nature and causes 
of all things : let him survay whatsoever is rare and 
lingular about bim ; a building, a fountaiiic, a man, 
a place where any linttell hath been fought, or the 
jKissagea of Ciesar or Charlemaine. 

Qua leltiu lit lentayelu, q-UB pairii ab irita, 
Venlut in Jtatiam quit bene teia/eral,' 
Whst Und is psrcht with heat, whot clog'd with froat. 
IVhat wind drives kindly to th' Italian const. 
^^^_ He sbaU endevonr to be familiarly act^uainted wit^K 
^^K > Pnor.l. iv. £Li.u.&9. ^[ 
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_ . I, with the meanes, witli the state, with the 

dependaiices aud aliianccH of all Priocea ; they aro 
things Eooue snd pleasant Co be learned, aad most 
profitaible to be kiiowiie. Id this acqiuiiitatice of men, 
ny intending is, tliat hee chiefelj' comprehend them, 
flut live but by tbe memorie of bookea. He shall, hy 
She help of Histories, informehimselfe of the worthiest 
ibiuda that were iu the best ages. It is a frivolous 
4tndie, if a man list, but of unvaluable worth to such 
■B can make use of it, and as Plato saitb, tbe only 
studio the Lacedemonians reserved for themselvea. 
What profit shall he not reap, toauhiiig this point, 
reading the lives of our Plutark ? Alwayea conditioned, 
the master bethinke himselfe whereto his charge 
tendeth, and that he imprint not so much iu his 
Bchollera mind the dnte of the ruine of Carthage, as the 
manners of Hantiiball and Scipio, nor so much where 
Marcellua died, as becaose he was unworthy of hia 
devoirs he died there : that he teach bim not aomuiih 
to know Histories as to judge of them. It is amougat 
things that best agree with my humour, the subject to 
which our spirits doe most diversly applie themselves. 
I have read in Titus Livius a number of things, which 

Gradventure others never read, in whom Plutarke 
ply read a hundred more than ever I could read, 
aud which perhapa the author himselfe did never 
intend to set dnn-ne. To some kind of men it is a 
meere gramaticall studie, but to others a perfect 
anatomic of Philosophie ; by meanes whereof the 
retest part of our nature ia searched into. There 
in Plutarke many ample discourses most worthy 
Ipknowne: for in my judgement, he is the chiefii 
It-inaster of such works, whereof there ore & 
Jtond, whereat he hath but slightly glanced ; for 
h.luB finger he doth but poiut us outa wayto walke 
tE we list ; and is Bometimea pleased to give but a 
% at the quickest and raaine point of a discourse, 
^Whence they are by diligent studia to be ATo.-wnft, 
^R'VO brought into open market. Aa ttoA sa-fm^^S. 
' Kt, Tbut the iahahitants of Asia served ^la^ oo^ t&a^»] 
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becEiase they could not proiinunce one onely sylkble, 
whicli ia Nod, gave pcrLaps both subject and oecasioii 
to my friend Boetie to compose hia books of voluiitarie 
servitude. If it were no more but to see Plutorke 
wrest a slii^ht action to mans life, or a word that 
seemeth to beare no such aeuce, it will seiTe for a 
whole discourse. It ia pittie men of understanding 
ehould Ko much love hrevitie ; without doubt their 
reputation ia thereby better, but we the worse. I'lu- 
tarke had ratJier we ehould commend him for hia 
judgement than for bis knowledge, he lovetb better 
to leave a kind of longi tig-desire in us of him, than a 
aatietie. He knew verie well that oven in good 
things too much may be snid : and that Alexandridas 
did justly reprove him who apuke verie good sentences 
to the Ephorea, but they were over tedious. Oh 
stranger, quoth he, thou apeakest what thou ougbtest, 
othemife then thou should est. Those that have 
leane and thin bodies atulfe them up with bnmbasting. 
And BUch as have but poore matter, will pnffe it up 
with loftie words. There ia a marvelous cleerenesse, 
or as I may terme it an enligbtiiing of man» judgement 
drswue from the comment of men, and by frequenting 
abroad in the world ; we are all so contrived and com- 
pact ill our selves, that our sight is made shorter by 
the length of our nose. When Socrates was demaundeil 
whence he was, he answered, not of Athens, but of the 
world ; for be, who had hia imagination more full and 
farther stretching, embraced all the world for his 
native Citie, and extended hia acquaintance, hie 
Bocietie, and affections to all man-kind : and not as we 
do, that looke no further than our feet. If the frost 
chance to nip the vineii about my village, my Priest 
doth presently argne that the wrath of God hangs 
over our heai!, and threatiieth all mankind ■ and 
judgcth that the I'ippe ia alrcailio f 1 pon the 
Canibnla. 

In viewing these intestine and eivill hi f am 
who doth not exclaime, that this world a..-t f ame 

outoatlissolution,aiidlliti\,t\ioi.\n.'j ^i ife ■& \a 
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readie to fall on qb? never rememberitig that manyw 
revolutiuDS have been scene, and that whitest we are 
plun^ced ill griefe, and overwhelmed in sorrow, a 
thoasond other parts of the world besides are blessed 
with happinesse, and wallow in plcanures, and never 
thinke on us ? whereas, when I behold our lives, our 
licence, and impunitie, 1 wander to see them bo milde 
and easie. He on whose head it haileth, thinks all the 
Hemiepheare besides t« be in a storme and tempest. 
And OS tlint dull-patcd Savoyard said, that if the seelie 
King of France could cunningly have managed his 
fortune, he might verie well hai'e made himselfe chiefe 
Steward of hia l^rda household, whose imagination 
conceived no other greatnesse tlian Ilia Maatere; 
we are all insensible of this kind of errour : an ern 
of great consequence and prejudice. But irhoaoever 
sball present unto his inward eyes, as it were in a 
Table, the Idea of the great image of our universall 
mother Nature, attired in her richeBt robes, sitting in 
the throne of her Majestie, and in her visa^ shall read 
so generall and so constant a varietie ; he that therein 
Bhall view himselfe, not himselfe alone, bat a whole 
Kinfrdonie, to be in respect of a great circle but the 
smallest point that can be imagined, he onely can valne 
things according' to their essentjall greatnesse and pro- 

Srtiou. lliis great universe (which some multiplie r~ 
ecies under one Genua) ia the true looking-^lasi 
wlierein we must looks, if we will know whether we 1 
of a good atamp or in the right byase. To conclude, 
would have this worlds-frame to be my Schollers choise- 
booke : So many strange humours, sundrie sects, vary- 
ing judgements, diverse opinions, different lawea, and 
fantastical 1 customcs teach us to judge rightly of ours, . 
and instruct our judgement to acknowledge his imper- 
fectioiis and natiirall weaknesse, which is no easie 
appreutiship : So many innoi'ations of estates, ._ 
many fals of Princes, and changes of publike fortune, 
may and ought to teach us, not to makft wi ^«>iS. 
accompt of ours ; So many names, w> ma,ii-^ N\iJ«mH*>^^ 
and BO manj couquests buried m dwke o\t^'Aav\, ■"•^■■'j ' 
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the Hope to perpetuate oar namea but ridtculooi, hy 
the Burpriiiing' of teu Argo-Iettiers, or of a small cottaj-e, 
which la knowDe but by bia fall, llie pride and fierce- 
nesse of eo man; strao^ and gorgeous ahevrea : the 
pride-puit majeatie of ao many courta, and of their 
greatuease, oug'ht to conlinne and assure our aight, qd- 
dauutedlv to beare the affronts and thuuder-claps of 
OQra, without feeling our ejea ; So maiiy tbousanda of 
men, low-laide lu their gravea afore ua, tnay encourage 
us not to feare, or be dismaied to go meet ao good 
companie iu the other world ; and so of all Uiings ebe. 
Our life (said Pitbagoras) drawea neare unto the great 
and populous ossembliua of the OJympike games, 
wbereiii aome, to get the glorie and to win the goale of 
the games, exercise their bodies with ail Industrie ; 
others, for greedinease of gaine, bring thither 
marchandiae to sell : others there are (and those be not 
the worst) that seek after no other good, but to marko 
how wherefore, and to what end, all things are done : 
and to be spectators or observers of other niens lives 
and actiona, that ao they may the lietter judge and 
direct their owne, Untn examples may all the moat 
profitable Diacouraea of Philosophie be sorted, which 
oasht to be the touch-stoue of human actions^ and 
lule to square them by, to whom may he aaid, 

quid/as optare, quid aipsr 

Vtiie ttummug Aabftt potritE chariigui pfopinquU 
i^iantum etarj^iri dtceat, quern te Deus esse 
/uuiit, ct Aumana qna parte tocatvt a in rt.' 

■What thou niaieat wish, what profit may come claare, 

Prom new-atanipt lojne, to frienda and countrie deare 

Whst thou oughtBt givo: nbom God would have tuee be«, 

And in whut p&rt mongat mea he placed thee. 

What we are, and wherefore, 

To live heei we wen bor& 

What it is to know, and not to know (which ought 
to he the scope of studie), what valour, what temperance, 
and what justice is: what difference there is faetiveeoe 
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BmWtton and avarice, bondage and freedome, inbjection 
and libertie, hy which markea a man may distingniah 
true and perfect contentment, and how far-forth one 
ought to feare or apprehend death, griefe, or shame. 
El quo guemque modofagidlq\it/endqac laborem,* 
How ev'iy Ubonr he niBy plie, 

What narda or springB move ub, and the causes of so 
man}' motJons in us : For me seemeth, that the first 
discourses, wherewith his conceit should he sprinkled, 
ought to bo those that rule Ills manners and direct his 
sense ; which will both teach him to know himselfe, 
and how to live and how to die well. Among the 
liberall Sciences, let us begin with that which makes 
us free ; Indeed, they may all, in some sort stead us, 
as an instraction to our life, and nse of it, as all other 
thin^ else serve the same to some parpose or other. 
But let Qs make eapeciall choice of that which may 
directly and pertinently serve the same. If we could 
restraineand adapt the appurtenances of our lifetothair 
riffht liyase and naturall limits, we should find the best 
part of the Sciences that now are in nse, cleane out of 
fashion with us : yea, and in those that are most in 
use, there are certaine hy-wayes and deep-flows most 
proGlable, which we should do well to leave, and 
according to the institution of Socrates, limit the ci 
of our studies iu those where profit is wanting. 

Inclpe: vivendi qui TKte prcTagat horam, 

• Ruitiixi expictat dum dtflual amnii, at ille 

Labitar, tt labetar in omTie volvbilii ovum.' 
Be bold to be wise : to begin, be Etrong, 
He tbat to lire irdl doth Uie time prolong, 
Clowne-like expects, till downe the streante be m 
That rOQB, and will rnu, lUl the world bi ■ 
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Whst PiacBB mnve, or hot breath'd Leoi bntneii 
Ol CapiicomuB liBth'd in WGBtem Btreamu, 

the knowledge of the stan-es, and tka motion of the 
eighth spheare, before their oinie ; 

I ^'bst lODgB it tn the BeuTea Btus, 



1 

of the 



Anaiiraenes writing to Pythagoras, eaith, 
what sense can I amuse my selfe in the secreta of the 
Starres, having continually death or bondage before 
mine eyes j ' for at that time the Kings of Persia 
were making preparations to war against his Countrie, 
All men ought to say so : Being beaten with ambition, 
with avarice, with rash nesse, and with superstition, and 
having such other enemies onto life within him. 
Wherefore shall I study and take care about the 
mobility and variation of tlie world ? When hee ia ooea 
taught what is fit to make him better and wiser, lie 
shall be entertained with Lo^cke, naturall Philosophy, 
Geometry, and Ithetoricke, then having setled his 
judgement, looke what science he doth moat addict 
hiinselfe unto, he shall in short time attainc to the 
perfection of it Ilia lecture shall be somtinies by 
way of talke and somtinies by booke : hia tutor may 
now and then supply him with the same Author, as aa 
end and motive of his institution : sometimes giving 
him the pith and substance of it ready chewed. And 
if of himselfe he he not bo throughly acquainted with 
bookea, that hee may readily find so many notable dis- 
courses as are in them to effect hia purpose, it shall 
not he amisse that some learned man bee appointed to 
keepe him company, who at any time of need may 
fumiab him with such munition as hee shall stand in 
need of; that liee may afterward distribute and dis- 
pense them to his best use. And that this kind of 
leaaon be more easie and naturall than that of Gaza, 
who will make (juestion ? Ilioseare but harsh, thornie, 
■ad unpleasant precepta ; vaine, idle and im. - ' ■ 
' Arl*CB. OJ. xyVi. \0,Y^. 
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words, on whicli ^mall hold nia,j be taken ; trlierein 
is Dothing to qukkeii the minde. hi this tUe spirit 
liiideth substance to bide and feed upon. A fruit with- 
out all comparisan muvh better, ana that will soone be 
ripe. It is a thing worthy consideration, to see what 
state thin§[5 are brought uuto in this our age ; aod how 
Philosoplue, even to the iviaest, and men of best under- 
standing-, is but an idle, vnine and fantoaticall name, of 
small use and lesse worth, both in opinion and effecti 
I thinke these Sophistries are the cause of it, whiehj 
have forestalled the wajes to come nnto it : ITiey di 
very ill that goe about to make it seeme as it were i) 
a<messible for children to come unto, setting it foorili' 
with a wrimpled, gastlie, and frowning visage ; who 
hath masked ner with bo counterfet, pale, and hideous a 
countenance? There is nothing more beauteous, nothing 






'0 delightful, nothing more gamesome ; and as 1 mar 
say, nothing more fondly wanton : for she presenteth 
nothing to our eyes, and preacheth nothing to our eares, 
but sport and pastime. A sad and lowringlooke plainly 
<lecliireth that that is not her haunt Demetrius the 
Gramarian, finding a companie of Philosophers sitting 
close together in the Temple of Delphos, said unto 
tliem, ' Either I am deceiveu, or by your plausible and 
pleasant lookes, you are not in any serious and earnrat 
discnurse amongst your selves ; ' to whom one of them, 
named Heraeleon tiie Megarian, answered, 'lliat 
belungcth to them, who busie themselves in seeking 
whether the future tense of the verbe fliAAu hath a 
double A, or that labour to tind the derivation of the 
comparatives, x'^""' S'/^nov, and of the superlatives 
X'Spiirray, Bf'^riarar, it ia that they must chafe in inter- 
taining themseli'ea with their science : as for discoursea 
of Philosophie they are wont to glad, rejoyce, and not 
to vox aud molest those that use tliem. 
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ttm;^ perceive tbe torments of tlie mia 
ID Bicka bodie, you the joyes maj' fiud 



Tbeti 
That mind which harboureth Philosophie, onght 
reason of her sound health, make that bodie also soi: 
and healthie : it ooght to make her contentment to 
through-ehino iu all extcriuur parts : it oaght to Ehapen 
aod modetl all outirard demeanours to the model! of 
it : and by consequence arme him tliat doth possesse it, 
with a gracious atoatnesBs and lively andacite, with oa 
active and pleasing gestare, and with a setled and 
cbecreful countenance. 'ITia most evident token and 
apparant signe of true wisdome ia a constant and 
nnconatrained rejoycing, whose estate is like unto all 
things above the Mooiie, tliat is ever cleare, alnaies 
bright It is Baroco and Baralipton, tliat makes th^ 
folloivers prove so base and idle, and not I'hilosophie ; 
tlicy know her not hut by heare-say ; what ? Is it not 
shea that cleereth all stormes of the mind ? And 
teaclieth miscrie, famine, and sicknesse to laugh? Not 
by reason of some imaginarie Epicicles, but liy natnrall 
aud palpable reasons. Shee oymeth at nottiing but 
vertue ; it is vertue shee seekes after ; which as the 
sclioole saith, is not pitcht on the top of an high, 
steepie, or inaccessible bill ; for they that hare como 
unto her, aflirme that cleane-contrarie shee keeps her 
Rtatid, and holds her mansion in a faire, nourishing, 
and pleasant plaine, whence as from an high watch 
tuwer, she sarvaieth all things, to be subject unto her, 
to whom any man may with great facilitie come, if he 
but know the way or entrance to her palace : for, the 
pathes that lead unto her are certaine fresh and shadie 
grecne allies, sweet and flowrie waiea, whose ascent 
ia even, easie, and uothing wearisome, like unto that of 
heavena vaults. Forsomuch as they have not fre- 

Suented this vertue, who gloriously, as in n throne of 
lajestie, sits Hoverajgne, goodly, triumphant, lovely, 
equally delicious, and couragious, protesting her selfe 
to lie a professed and irreconcileable cnemie to all 
sharpnesse, austerite, feare, and compiiUiyu ; having 
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itatore for her guide, fortane and voluptuousnesse for 
her companions ; they according to their weaknesse 
have ima^narily fained her, to have a foolish, sad, 
^rim, quarelous, epitefull, tlireatuing, and diadainfoll 
viBa{^, with an horride and unpleasant looke ; and 
have placed her upon a craggie, sharpe, and nn- 
freqnented rocke, amidst desert cliifes and uncouth 
crttga, as a ecar-croiv, or bufc-beare, to affright the 
common people with. Now the tutour, which ought to 
know that he should rather seek to hll the mind and 
store the will of his disciple, as much, or rather more, 
with love and affection, than with awe, and reverence 
unto vertue, may shew and tell him, that Poets follow 
commou humours, making him plainly to perceive, 
and as it were palpably to feele, that the Goda have 
rather placed labour and sweat at the entrances which 
lead to Venus chambers, than at the doores that direct 
to Pallas cabinets. 

And when he shall perceive his schoUer to have a 
sensible feeling of liimselfc, presenting firadamant 
or Angelica before him, as a Mistrosse to enjoy, 
emhelished with a naturall, active, generous, and 
unspotted beautie not ufrlie or Giant-lilte, but blithe 
and livelie, in respect of a wanton, soft, affected, and 
artificiall-flaring beautie ; the one attired like unto a 
young man, coyfed with a bright-shining helmet, the 
other disguised and drcst about the head like unto an 
impudent harlot, with embroyderies, frizelinga, and 
carcanets of pearles : be will no doubt deeme his owna 
love to be a man and no woman, if in his choice ha 
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the prize, the glorie, and height of true vertue, ( 
aiited ill the litcilitie, profit, and pleasure of his 
exercises : so Jar from diflicultie and incumbraaces, 
that children as well as men, the simple as soone as 
the wise, may come unto her Discretion and temper- 
ance, not force or way-wardiies-se are the instrument^ 
to bring him unto her. SocraVca (_')CT'LQea 'JKirf 
favorite) tliat he might tlie bcttftt ws^^ " 



"per- ^ 
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pleasant, naturalt, and open path of ber protrreasoB, 
doth voluntarily and in gooA earnest, quit all com- 
pulsion. Shee is the nurse and foster-mother of all 
humane pleasures, wlio in making' them just and up- 
right, she also makes them sure and sincere. By 
moderating' them, she keepeth them in ure and hreatU. 
In limiting and cutting' tbera off, whom she refuaeth ; 
she wheta ua on toward those she leareth unto us ; 
and pleuteously leaves us tliem, which Nature pleaaeth, 
and like a kind mother giveth ua over nnto satietie, 
if uot unto wearisomnesse, unlesae we will peradveutnre 
eny that the rule and bridle, which stayeth the drunkard 
before drunkennesse, tlie glutton before aurfetdni;, 
and the letcber before the losing of hie haire, he the 
enemiea of our pleasures. If common fortune faile 
her, it cleerelj' scapes her ; or she cares not for her, 
or ahe frames another unto hersolfe, altogether her 
owne, not so Heeling nor so rowling. She knovreth 
the way how to be rich, mightie and wise, and how 
to lie in sweet-perfumed beds. Slie lovetli life ; she 
delights in beautie, in glorie, and in health. But her 
proper and particular oliice is, first to know bow to use 
such goods temperately, and how to lose them con- 
stantly. All office mucii more noble than severe, 
without which all courae of life is unnaturall, turbulent, 
anil deformed, to which one may lawfully joyne those 
rocks, thoas incumbrances, and those hideous monsters. 
If BO it happen, that his Disciple prove of so different 
a condition, tliat he rather love to give eare to an idle 
fable than to the report of some noble voiage, or other 
notable and wise discourse, when he shall heare it ; 
that at the sound of a Drum or clang of a Trumpet, 
which are wont to rowse and arme the youthly heat 
of his companions, turneth 'to another that calleth liim 
to see a play, tumbling, jugling tricks, or other idle 
lose-time sports ; and who for pleasures sake doth not 
deeme it more delightsome to returne all sweatie and 
wearie from a victorious combat, from wrestling, or 
ridine of a horse, than from a 'J'ennis-court or dancing- i 
Bchoolej with the prize or houout of such eierciaeajii 
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The best remedy I know for such a oue is, to pnt liiin 
prentice to some base occupation, in some good towne 
or other, yea, were he the boduo of a, Duke ; according 
to Piatoes rule, who sdth ' 'ITiat children mast ba 
placed, not according to their fathers conditions, but 
tlie faculties of their mind.' Since it ii Philosophie 
that teacheth us to live, and that infancie as well as 
other ages, may plainly read her lessons ia the same, 
why should it itot be imparted unto young Schollers ? 
Vdum. el molli hitiim eH, nunc tibtio propcrandus, el acri 

Ha'a moist Bad soft tnonld, and mnst by itnd by 
Be cast, made up, while wheele wbirU readily. 
We are taught to live whea our life is well-nigh 
spenL Many echoUers hare been infected with that 
loathsome and marrow-wasting disease before ever they 
came to read Aristotles treatise of Temperance. CJicero 
was wont to say, 'That could he out-live the lives of 
two men, he should never find leasure to study the 
Lyrike Poets.* And I lind these Sophisters both 
worse and more unprofitable. Our cliilde is engaged 
in greater matters ; And but the lirst fineene or 
fiixteene yeares of his life are due unto Pedantisme, 
the rest unto action : let us therefore imploy so short 
time as we have to live in more ncccssarie instructions. 
It is an abuse ; remove these thomio quiddities of 
Logike, whereby our life can no whit be amendedj- 
and betake our selves to the simple discourses of 
Philosophy ; know how to chuse and titly to maka 
use of them : they are much more easie to be conceived 
than one of Bocace liis tales. A childc comming from 
nurse is more capable of them, than he is to learuB to 
read or write. Philosophy haili discourses, whereof 
in&incie as well as decaying old-age may make good 
use. I am of Plutarkes mind, which is, that Aristotle 
did not so much ammuae his great Disciple about the 
arts how to frame Syllogismes, or the principles of 
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ttric, OS he endevoured to instruct him vitb^^l 
> PKtis. Sat. ili. 1%. 1^1 
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l^ooA precepia concerning valoQr, prowesse, magiui- 
iiimitie, and temperauce, and an nndanted assurancB 
not ta feare any thing ; and with such munition he 
sent him, being yet verie young, to subdue the Empire 
of the world, only with 30000 footmen, 4000 horse- 
men, and 42000 Crownes in monie. As for other arts 
Rod Bciences ; he eaith Alexander honoured them, and 
commended their eseellencie and comlinesse ; hut for 
any pleasure he tooke in them, his affection could no^ 
caaily be drawee to exercise them. ^M 

prtitt hinc juvenrsqut tenaque ^M 

Fiiiem oiiimo certutn, miieriique viatica conw.' ^B 



It is that which Epicarus eaid in the beginning of 
his letter to Memiceus : ' Neither let the yonnpeat 
shun nor the oldest wearie liimselfe in philosophying, 
for who doth otiierwise seeraeth to say, that either the 
season to live happily is not yet come, or is already 
past." \Yet would J not have this young gentleman 
pent-nn, nor carelesly cast-off to the heedlefise choler, 
or melancholy liumour of the hasty fichoole-master. 
I would not have his budding spirit corrapted with 
keeping him fast-tied, and as it were labouring fourteene 
or fifteene houres a day poaring on his booke, as some 
doe, as if he were a day-labourinf^ man ; neither doe 
1 thinke it lit, if at any time, by reason of some 
eolitairie or melancholy complexion, he should be 
seene with an over-indiscreet application given to his 
booke, it should be uherished in him ; for, that doth 
often make him both unapt for civill conversation and 
distracts him from better iraployments ; How many 
have I seene in my daies, by an over-greedy desire of 
knowledge, become as it were foolish ? Carneadea 
was so deeply plunged, and as I may say besotted in it, 
that he couin never have Icaaure to cut his haire, or 
pare his nailea : nor would I have his noble manners 
obBcnred by the incivilitie and barharisme of others. 

> Pers. Sal, Y. 64. ^ 
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The FreDcli wiadoms hath long since proverhially heen 
spoken of as verie apt to conceive study iu her youth, 
but most unapt to keepe it louf^. In good truth, we 
Bee at this day that there is nothing lovelier to bdiold 
than the youiif; children of France ; but for the most 
part, they deceive the hope which was fore-nppreh ended 
of them : for when they once become men, there is no 
eicellencie st sU in them. I have heard men of 
understanding hold this opinion, that the Collsgea to 
which they are sent (of which there are store) doe 
tliUB besot them : whereas to our scholler, a cabinet, a 
gardin, the table, the bed, a soli tariii esse, a companie, 
moruing and evening, and all houres shall be alike 
unto him, all places shall be a study for him : for 
Philosophy (as a former of judgements, and modeler 
of customes) sliall bo his prittcipall lesson, having the 
privilege to entermeddle her selfe with all things, and 
in all places. Isocrates the Orator, being once 
requested at a great banket to speake of his art, when 
all thought he had reason to answer, said, 'It is not 
now time to doe what 1 can, and what should now be 
done, 1 cannot doe it ; For, to present orations, or to 
enter into disputation of Rhetorike, before a companie 
assembled togetlier to be merrie, and make good 
cheere, would he but a medley of harsh and jarring 
muslcke.' 'ilie like maybe said of all otiiers Sciences. 
But touching Philosophy, namely, in that point where 
it treateth of man, and of his duties and offices, it 
hath been the common judgement of the wisest, that 
in regard of the pleasantncsse of her con versa tione, 
she ought not to be rejected, neitlier at banquets nor 
at sports, j^nd Plato having invited her to his 
solerone feast, we see how kindly she entertainetb 
the companie with a milde behaviour, titly suting her 
selfe to time and place, notwithstanding it he one of 
faik learned'st and profitable discourses. 
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^^^^» Pnnio men aViiit. aliko rich men iC ^aetb, 

^^^K Alike it, teamed, old and young dia^^eueth. 

^^^V So donbtlessc he shall lease be idle than others ; for 
^^r^en aa the paces we bestow walking in a g^crie, 
although they ha twice as many moroj wearie ua not 
Eo much aa those ne spend iu going a set journey : So 
our lesson being past over, aa it were, by chance, or 
way of encounter, without strict obaervance of time or 
place, being applied to all our actions, shall be digested, 
and never felt. All sporta and exercises shall be a part 
of his study ; Tumiing, wrestling, mnsicke, dancing, 
hunting, and managing of armea and horses. 1 would 
have the exterior demeanor or decencie, and the dis- 
position of his person to be fashioned together with his 
niiud : for, it is not a mind, it is not a body that we 
erect, bnt it is a roan, and we must not make two parts 
of him. And aa Plato saitli. They must not be erected 
one without another, but equally be directed, no 
otherwise than a couple of horses matched to draw in 
one selfe-same teeme. And to heare him, doth he not 
seeme to Employ more time and care in the enercises of 
his bodie : and to thinke that the minde is to^retber 
with the same exercised, and not the ccmtmtie ? As 
for other matters, this institution onght to be directed 
by a Bweet-severe mildnesse ; Not as some do, who iu 
liew of gently-bidding children to the banquet of letters, 

E resent them with nothing but horror and crueltie. 
et me have this violence and compulsion removed, 
there ia nothing tliat, in my seeming, doth more 
bastardise and dizzio a wel-borne and gentle natnre : 
If you wonid have him atand in awe of shame and 
punishment, doe not so much enure him to it : 
accustoroe him patieiitly to endure sweat and cold, the 
sharpuesse of the wind, tlie heat of the sunne, and how 
to despise all hazards. Remove from him all nicenease 
and quaintnesse in clothing, hi lying, iu eating, and in 
drinking ; fashion him to all things, that he prove not 
a faire and wanton-puling boy, but a lustie and vigorous 
bny : VVlien I was a child, being a man, and now am 
old, I have ever judged and \ic\\evc4 \.\ic sitcic. But 
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Knongst ot)ieT tilings, I could never away with this 
kind ^ discipline nBed in most of our Colleges. It had 
peradventore beeii lease hnrtfuU, if tliey had somewhat 
inclined to mildnesse, or ^iitle cntreatie. It ia a 
verie prison of captivated youUi, and proves dissolute 
in pnnishing it before it be so. Come npon tfaemwhen 
they are going to their lessou, and you hearo Rothinf^ 
bat whipping and brawling', both of children tormented, 
snd masters besotted witli anger and cbaflnG:. How 
mde are they, which go about to allure a childa mind 
to go to its booke, being yet but tender and fearefull, 
with a steamo^^frowiting countenance, and with hands 
Aill of roda? Oh nicked and pernicious manner of 
teaching ! which (inintilliaii hath very wel noted, that 
this imperious kind of aathoritie, namely, this way of 
punishing of children, drawes many dangerous in- 
conveniences within. How much more decent were it 
to see their school-houses and formes strewed with 
greene houghs d H t1 with bloudy buFchert- 

twigs? If it lay ml Id doe as thePhiloBopher 
Speasippus did wh ca sed th pictures of GladnesH 
and Joy, of JT ra d f th Graces, to be set op 
round about his ach 1 i ^Vhere their profit lietb, 

there should a1 b tl ec eatioii. Inosa meats 

QUgbt to besugred th t healtlif ul for childrens 

stomakes, and th d b tt that are hurttiiU fur 

them. It is strange to sea how careful! Plato sheweth 
htm selfo in framing of his lawes about the recreation 
and pastime of the youth of his Citie, and how far he 
extends him selfe about their esercises, sports, songs, 
leaping, and dancing, whereof he saith, that severe 
antiqnttie gave the conduct and patronage unto the 
Gods themselves, namely, to Apollo, to the Muses, and 
to Minerva. Alarke hut how far-forth he eudevoreth 
to give a thousand precepts to lie kept in his places of 
exercises both of bodie and mind. As for learned 
Sciences, he stands not much upon them, and seemeth 
In particular to commend Poesie, but for Musickea 
sake. All atranpenesse and selCe-YaT\Xt\i\Kvi.tvft. ™. was 
iiid conditions, is to he a\\uvii\'i4, as an-tiicwa* 
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to societie aud cirill conversatjon. Who would not be 
astonished at Demophona complexioa, chiefe steward 
of Alexanders household, who was wout to aweat in 
the Bhadowj and quiver for cold in the sunne? I have 
eeene some to startle at the smell of an apple more 
than at the shot of a peece ; some to be frighted with 
a mouse, some readie to cast their goree at the sight 
of a mease of creame, and others to be scared with 
seeing a fother bed shaken : as Germanicus, who could 
abide to see a cock, or beare his crowing. There may 
haply be some hidden propertie of nature, which in my 
judgement might easilie be removed, if it wore taken 
ill time. Itistitutinu hath gotten this upon me (I must 
coufesse witli much adoe) for, except beere, all things 
else that are mans food agree indifferenljy with my 
taste. The bodie being yet sooplc, ought to be 
accommodated to all foafaions and customes ; and 
(alwaies provided, his appetites aud desires be kept 
under) let a yong man boldly be made lit for al Natious 
and companies ; yea, if need be, for al disorders aud 
Burfetings ; let him acquaint him selfe with al fashions ; 
That he may be able tp do al tliintis, and love to do 
none but those that are commendable. Some strict 
Philosophers commend not, but rather blame 
Calisthenes, for losing the good favour of his Master 
Alexander, only because he would tiot pledge him as 
much as ho had drunke to him. He shall laugh, jest, 
dallv, and debauch himselfe with his Prince. Aiid in 
bis debauching, I would have him out-go al bis fellowes 
in vigor and constancie, and that lie omit not to doe 
ovill, neither for want of strength or knowledge, but for 
locke of wilt. Mitltum ijUerext uirum peccare, quia TiotU, 
ant neadat.^ ' Tliere is a great difFereuce, whether one 
have no will, or no wit to doe amisse.' I thought to 
have honoured a gentleman (as great a stranger, andas 
far from such riotous disorders as any is in France) by 
enquiring of htm izi verie good companie, how many 
times in all his life he bad bin druuke in Germania 
Kdunog the time of his abode t\iere,n.hout the a 
> Hon. HpUl. T.-;!:!. 'i.^. 
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sflUr«9 of oar Kins' i ^^'^ tooke it eTeii as I meant it, 
and answered three times, telling the time and manner 
liow. I know some, who for want of that qualitie, 
have been mnch perplexed when they Ijave had 
occasion to converse with that nation. I bare often 
noted with great admiratioo, that wonderfuU nature 
of Alcihiadcs, to see how easUie he could sute him- 
Bclfe to 60 divers fashions and different humors, with- 
ont prejudice unto his health ; sometimes eiceedinff 
the sum ptuoasn esse and pompe of the Persians, aad 
now and then suq)assi[ig the auateritie ai>d fruj^itis 
of the Lacedemonians ; as reformed iu Sparta, as 
voluptuous iu Ionia. 

Omnil Ariilippam decuil color, et italtn, el ra 
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AH coloura, ntntea, tnd thiDga are &C 
For conrtly Ariatippm wit. 

Such a one would I frame my Disciple, 

1 vtlai, 



llirabor 


iita:viaticonptfta5^bit. 


Wbomjiflti 


DM clothe, with Bates of double kind 
e another way will find. 


J'traonamqu 


/errf noFi iaconcinnai uiramjue." 

lip not unfitly m.y 

lictli pans and psaoaa play. 



Loe here my lessons, wherein Le that acteth them, 
profiteth more tlian he that but knoweth them, whom if 
yon see, you hcare, and if you heare him, you see him. 
feod forbid, saith some bodie in Plato, that to Philo- 
sophize, he to leame many things, and to exercise tha 
acts, ifanc ainplUsimam omnium artium bene viaendi 
iiteipKnam, vUa magia quam litterit persegunli tunt.^ 
' This discipline of living well, which is the amplest of 
all other arts, they folloived rather in their lives than 
in their learning- or writine;,' Leo Prince of the Phlia- 
moB, enquiring of Heroclides Ponticus, what art he pro- 
fesaed, he answered, ' Sir, I professe neither art i\aT 
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science; but I am a PLiloaoplier.' Some reproved 
Diogenes, that being; an ignorant man, he did neverthe- 
lesse meddle with Philosophie, to whom he replied, ' So 
much the more reasou have I and to {greater purpose 
doe 1 meddle with it.' Hej^esiBs praid him upon a, 
time to reode some hoolce uut() him : ' You are a merry 
man,' said he; 'Aa you chuae natarall and not 
painted right and not counterfeit iigges to eat, why doe 
you not likewise chuse, not the painted and written, 
but the true and natural! exercises?' He shall not 
eu much repeat, aa act his lesson. In his actions 
shall he moke repetition of the same. Wb must 
observe, wlietlier there bee wisdome in his enterprises, 
integrltie in his demeanor, modestie in his jeetures, 
justice in his actions, judgement and grace in his 
speech, courage in his sicknesse, moderation in his 
sports, temperance in his pleasures, order in the 
government of his house, and indifference in his taste, 
whether it be fiesh, fish, wine, or water, or whatsoever 
he feedeth upon. Qui dUnplinam swan non oatenta- 
iiimem acientiie ted legem vii/E pulel: quiqae obtemperel 
ipse fiU, et decreti* pareat. ' ' Who thinkis his leamine 
uut an ostentation of knowledf^, but a law of life, and 
himselfe oliayes himselfe and itoth what is decreed.' 

Tlie true mirror of our discourses is the course of 
our lives. Zeuxidamus answered one that demanded 
of him, why the I^cedemoniaus did not draw into a 
booke, the ordinances of pruwesse, that so their yong 
men might read them ; ' it is,' saith he, ' because they 
would rather accustome them to deeds and actions, 
than to bookes and writing.' Compare at the end of 
fiftcene or sixteene yeares one of these collcgiall 
Latiiiizers, who hath imployed all that while onely in 
learning how to speake, to such a one aa I meane- 
I'he world is nothmp; but babling and words, and I 
never saw man that doth not rather speake more than 
he ought, than lesse. Notwithstanding halfo our age 
ia consumed that way. We are kept foure or five 

tres learning to understand bare words, and to joiuo 
» Cic. Ta,K. Q.«.\.K\. 
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them into claiifiea, then as ^oog in proportioning a. great 
bodle extended into fonre or five parta ; and Ave more 
at leaat ere we can snecinctly know how to mingle, 
joine, and interlace them handEOml^ into a aubtil 
fashion, and into oue coherent orbe. Let us leave it 
to those whose profession is to doe nothing else. Being 
once ou my journej^ to Orleans, it was my chance to 
meet upon that plaine that Ueth on this side Clery, 
with two Masters of Arts, traveling toward Burdeaux, 
about filtie paces one from another ; far off behind them, 
1 descrlde a troupe of horsemen, their Master riding 
formost, who was the Earle of Rochefocault ; one of 
my servants entjuiring of the first of those Masters of 
Arts, what Gentleman he was that followed him ; sup' 
posing my servant had meant his fellow-scholler, for 
he had not yet seen the Earles traiae, auswered 
pleasantly, ' He is no gentleman, Sir, but a Gramarian, 
and I am a Logitian.' Now, we that contrariwise seek 
not to frame a Gramarian, cor a Logitian, but a com- 
pleat gentleman, let us give them leave to mispenit 
their time ; we have else-where, and somewhat else of 
more impart to doe. So that our Disciple be well and 
sufficiently stored with matter ; words will follow 
apace, and if they will not follow gently, he shall hala 
them on perforce. J hearo some excuse themselves, 
that they cannot expresse their meaning, and make a 
aembUnce that their heads are so full stuft with many 
goodly things, but for want of eloquence they can 
neither utter nor make shovv of them. It is a mcere 
fopperie. And will you know what, in my seeming, 
the cause is ? The? *''6 shadows and Chimeraea, pro- 
ceeding of some formelcssB conceptions, which they 
canuot distinguish or resolve within, and by consequence 
are not able to produce them in asmuch as they under- 
stand not them el es And if you but marke their 
eamestnesse and ow hey stammer and lahonr at the 
point of t e d ene, you would deeme that what 
they go hall is but a conceiving, and therefore ^ 
nothii g neere downe- ing ; and titB.\, tia«^ ^o«i ^:<q!^ 
JicJce that imperfect iuid ahapeleaae VaniT> «t ■malftss*' 
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As for me, I am of op 
it so, that he who had 
in his minii, may easili 

although it be in Bcr^mask or Welsh, and if he be 
diuabe, by sigaea and tokens. ~ 

Verbajm pnwiiom ran nan I'ni 
When nmtter we fore 
Words voluntsrie flo^ 

Ab one said, as poetically in 
animvm OKupavere, verba ambiuni;^ ' Wlien matter 
hath poK^est their minds, they hunt alter words : ' 
and another : Ipia re» verba rapiuitl : ^ ' Things 
themselves will eatch and carry words:' He knowes 
neither Ablative, Conjanctive, Sutistaiitive, nor 
Gramar, no more doth his lackey, nor any Uyster-wife 
about the streets, and yet if you have a mind to it he 
will intertaine you, your fill, and peradvcntnre stumble 
as little and as seldome against the rules of his tongae, 
as the best Master of arts in France. He hath no 
skill in Rbetoricke, Dor can he with a preface fore-stall 
and captivate the Gentle Readers g'ood will: nor careth 
be greatly to know it. Jn good eooth, all this garish 
painting is easilie defaced, hy the lustre of an in-bred 
and simple truth ; for these dainties and quaint devices 
serve hut to ammuse the vulgar sort ; unapt and 
incapable to taste the most solid and Jirme meat : as 
Afer verie plainly declareth in Cornelius Tacitus. The 
Anibassadoars of Samoa being come to Cleomenes 
King of Sparta, prepared with a long prolix Oration, 
to stir him up to war against the tyrant Policrates, 
after be had listned a good while unto them, his 
answer was: 'Touching your Exordium or beginning 
1 have forgotten it ; the middle I remember not ; and 
for your conclnsion I will do nothing in it.' A fit, and 
(to my thinking) a verie good answer ; and the Orators 
were put to such a shin, as they knew not what to 
-eplie. And what said another^ the Athenians from 
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out two of their conning Architects, were to cliuae 
to erect a notable great frame ; the oae of them more 
affected and selfe preauming, presented liimsclfu before 
them with a smooth fore-premeditated discourse, 
about the suhject of that piece of worke, and thereby 
drew the judgements of the common people unto his 
liking ; but the other in few words apake tlius : ' Lords 
of Athens, what this man hath said I will performe.' 
In the fireateat eamestiiesse of Ciceroes eloquence 
maaj were drawn into a kind of admiration ; But 
Cato jesting at it, said, 'JIavo we not a pleasant 
ConBull?' A quicke cunning Argument, and a wittte 
saying, whether it go befiire or come after, it is never 
out of season. If it have no coherence with that 
which goeth before, nor with wliat i^ommeth after ; 
it is good and commendable in it selfe. I am none 
of those that think a good Ryme, to make a good 
Foeme ; let him hardly (if so he please) make a short 
syllable long, it is no great matter ; if the invention 
ba rare and good, and his wit and judgement have 
cnnuingly played their part. 1 will say to such a one ; 
he is a good Poet, but au ill Versifier. 



(saith Horace) make his worke loose all 
I, and joynta. 



^^^ Imeaias etiam dlyedi •mmbi-a Poela.' 
^B Set times and moodB, make you the Gtst wnrd lut, 

^^K The last word fiist. oa if they were now ca!>t ; 
|l Yet and th' unjojuWd.Poeta joints stand faut. 

He shall for all that, nothing gain-say himselfe, 
every piece will make a good shew. To this pur- 
pose answered Menandcr thoso that chid him, the day 
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being' at hand, in which he had promised a Comedy, 
and had not begun tlie Bsme, ' Tut-tnt,' said 1 
' it is alrcadie finished, tliere wanteth nothing but 
adde the verse uoto it ; ' for, having ranged and ci 
the plot in his mind, he made small accompt of feet, 
of measures, or cadences of verses, which indeed are 
but of email import in regard of the rest. Since greal 
Ronsarde and learned Bellay liave raised oar French 
Poesie unto that height of honour where it now is : I 
see not one of these petty ballad-makera, or prentise 
dogrell rymers, that doth not bombaat his labours with 
hip;h'Bwelling and heaven-disimbowelliQg words, and 
that doth not marshall his cadences verie ueere as 
they doe. Plui sonal quam valet.^ ' The sound is more 
than the weight or worth,' And for the vulgar sort, 
there were never so many Poets, and so few good ; but 
as it hath been easie for them to represent their rymes, 
EO come they far short in imitating the rich description!) 
of the one, and rare inventions of the other. But what 
shall he doe, it' be be urged with sophisticall subtilties 
about a Sillogisme ? A gammon of Bacon makes a man 
drink, drir.king quencbeth a mans thirst ; Sreo, a gam- 
mon of bacon qitencbeth a mans thirsL Let him mock 
at it, it is more wittie to ba mockt at than to be 
answered. Let him borrow this pleasant counter-craft 
of Aristippus ; ' Wliy shall I unbind that, wliich being 
hound doth so much trouble me } ' Some one proposed 
certaine Logicall quiddities against Cleanthes, to whom 
Cbrisippus said ; use such jugling tricks to play with 
children, and divert not, the serious thoughts of an 
aged man ta such idle matters. If such foolish wiles, 
C'ontorta et acideata sophiimaUi,^ ' Intricate and stinged 
sophismes,' must perswade a lie, it is dangerous : but 
if they proove void of any effect, and move him but 
to laughter, I see not why he sliall beware of them. 
Some there are so foolish that will go a quarter of 
a mile out of the way to hunt after a quaiat new 
i#Tord, if they once get in chace; Jtrf ijvi rum verba 
jjitanlj sed ra extriTiaecaa artx»sv.nt, rpiibiu verba j 
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^^ntienianl : ' Or sQch as fit not words to matter, bot fetch 
matter ftom abroad, whereto words be fitted.' And 
niiother, Qui altcujus nerbi decore pliicenlis voeentur ad 
id quod non proiiomerant nerilfTe : ' ' Who are allured 
by the grace of some ploasJug' word, to write what they 
■Qteoded oot to write.' I doe more willingly winde up 
a wittie notable sentence, tliat so I may sew it npoD me, 
than nnniiide my thread to go fetch it. Coutrariwiae, 
it ia for worda to serve and wait upon the matter, 
and not for matter to attend upon words, and if the 
French tonij^e canaot reach uato it, let the Gaskonie, 
or an; other. I would have the matters to surmount, 
and so fill the imapnation of him that harkeneth, that 
he have no remembrance at all of the words. It is a 
natnrall, simple, and uiiafiected speech that I love, bo 
written as it is spoken, and such upon the paper, as it 
is in the mouth, a pithie, einnowie, full, strong, com- 
pendioos and materiall speech, not so delicate and 
affected as vehement and piercing'. - 

Hire dcmam mpiit dictio quir firiei .'' 
Tn finr, tliet woni is wisely Et, 
Which etcikeg the fEnce, tliE marke doth hit. 
Hathcr difficult than tedious, void of affection, free, 
loose and bold, that every member of it seeme to 
make a bodie ; not Pedanticall, nor Frier-like, nor 
Lawyer-like, but rather downe right, Souldier-like. 
Ab Snetoniua calleth that of Jnliua Cseaar, which I 
see no reason wherefore he calleth it. I hare some- 
times pleased myselfe in imitating that licencioua- 
nesae or wanton humour of onr youths, in wearing of 
their garments ; as carelessly to let their cloaks hang 
downe over one shoulder ; to wears their cloakes 
Bcarfe or bawd rike wise, and their etockinaa loose hang- 
ing about their lega. It rcpresenta a kind of disdainful 
fiercenesse of these formine embelli.shings, and neglect 
carelesiiesse of art : Bat I commend it more being 
imployed in the course and forme of speech. All 
manner of affectation, namely ia the livelinease aodj 

HL *SB!r.Epist.yi\i. lEpUofkc 
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libertie of France, is unseemely in a Courtier, 
in a ATonarchie every Gentleman on^ht to addresae 
himselfe nnto a Courtiers carriag-e. Therefore do we 
well somewhat to incline to a native and carelessc 
hehaviour. I like not a, contexture, where the seames 
and pieces may be seen : Ab in a well compact bodie, 
what need a man diEtinguish and numher all the boncK 
and veiiieB severally ? (i<UB verilati operant dot oratio, 
incoinposita fit et simplex.* Quis accunite loquitur 
nirt qui imltputide loqui?^ * The speach tiiat intendeth 
truth must be plaine and unpollisht : Who apeakelh 
elaboratelr, bat he that meaaes to speake Qufavonr- 
ablv?" That eloquence offereth iiijurie unto things, 
which altogether drawes as to observe it. As in 
apparell, it is a signe of pnaillanimitio for one to warke 
himselfe, in eome particular and unusnall fashion : 
so likewise in common speech, for one to hunt after 
new phrases, aiid unaccustomed quaint words, prO' 
ceedoth of a scholasticall and cbildi.qh ambition. Let 
me use none otiier tlian are spoken in tlie hala of 
Paris. Aristophanes the Gramarian was somewhat 
out of the way, when he reproved Epicurus, for the 
simplicitie of his words, and tiie end of his art oratorie, 
which was ouely perspicuitie in speech. The imitation 
of Bpeech, b^ reason of the facilitie of it, followeth 
presently a whole nation. The imitatiot) of judging 
and inventing, comes mora slow. The greater 
numher of Headers, because they have found oue 
self-same kind of gowuo, suppose most falselv to holde 
one like bodie. Outward garments and clokes may 
he borrowed, hut never tbe eiuews and strength of the 
bodie. Most of those that converse with me, speake 
like unto these Essayea ; but I know not whether 
they think alike. The Athenians (as Plato averreth) 
have for their part great care to be fluent and eloquent 
in their speech ; Tbe Lacedemonians endevour to he 
short and compendious ; and those of Greet labour 
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"Iliat he had two sorts of disciples; the one he 
called f i\o^iJ7on, curious to leame things, and thoBO 
were hia darlings, the other he termed \a-yapl\aii!, who 
respected nothing' more than the language. Yet can 
no man say, hut that to speake wellj is most gracious 
and commendable, but not so excellent as some make 
it : and I am grieved to see how we imploy most port 
of onr time about that onely. I would first know mine 
owue tongue perfectly, then my neighbours with 
whom I have most commerce. ! 1 must needs acknow- 
ledge, that the Greeks and Latiiie tongues are great 
nrnamentg in a gentleman, hut they are purchased at 
over-high a rate. Use it who list, I will tell you how 
they may be gotten better, cheaper, and much sooner 
than is ordinarily used, which was tried in myselfe. 
My late father, bavin^^, by all the meanea and indostriB 
that is possible for a man, sought amongst the wisest, 
and men of best understanding, to find a most exijuisita 
and readie way of teaching, being advised of the mcon- 
veniences then in use ; was given to understand that 
the linpring while, and best part of our youth, that 
we imploy in learning the tongues, which cost theni 
nothing, is the ouely cause we can never attaine to 
that absolute perfection of skill and knowledge of the 
Greekes and Romanes. I doe not beleeve tliat to be 
the onely cause. But so it is, the expedient my 
father found out was this ; that being yet at uurse, and 
before the first loosing of my tongue, 1 was delivered 
to a Germaine (who died since, a most excellent 
Fbyffltian in France) he being then altogether ignorant 
of the French tongue, but exquisitely readie and skilful! 
in the Latine. This man, whom my father had sent 
for of purpose, and to whom he gave verie great 
entertainment, had me continually in his armes, and 
was mine onely overseer. There were also joyned 
unto him two of hia countrimen, but not so learned ; 
whose charge was to attend, and now and then to 
play with nie ; and all these together did never en- 
tertaino me with other than the Latine \mi^e. t>a 
for others of his household, it was an m-jKoXiuXe. t^is 
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hope-full and greetlie desire of perfect health ngaiae, 
give care to every Leach of Emperike, and follow all 
counsels, tlie good man beinff exceedingly fearefuU to 
commit any oversight, in a matter lie tooke so to heart, 
■uflered himselfe at last to bo led away by the common 
a, whii'h like unto the Cranes, fclloweth over 
tliat go before, and yeelded to custome ; having; 
those no longer about him, that had given him his 
first directions, and which they had brought out of 
Italic. Being but six yeares old I was sent to the 
College of Guienne, then most douriabing and reputed 
the best in France, where it is impossible to adde 
any thing to the great care he had, both to chuse the 
best and most sufficient masters that could be found, 
to reade unto me, as also for all other circumstances 
partaiuing to my education ; whereici contrary to 
ueoall customes of Colleges, he observed many 
particular rules. But so it is, it was ever a College. 
My Irfitiii tongue waa forthwith corrupted, whereof by 
reason of disconUn nance, I afterward lost all manner 
of use ; which new kind of institution stood me in no 
other stead, but that at my lirst admittance it made 
me to over-skip some of tlio lower formes, and to be 
placed in the highest. For at thirteene yeares of age, 
that I left the College, I had read over the whole 
course of Philosophie (as they call it) but with so 
email profit, that I can now make no account of it 
The first taste or feeling 1 had of bookes, was of the 
pleasure 1 tooke in reading the fables of Ovids Meta- 
morphosies ; for, being but seven or eight yeares old, 
I would steale and sequester my selfe trum all other 
delights, only to reode them : Forsiimuch as the 
tongue wherein they were written was to me naturall ; 
and it was the easiest booke I knew, and by reason of 
the matter therein contained most agreeing with my 
young age. For of King Arthur, of Lancelot du Idke, 
of Amadis, of Hunn of Burdeaux, and such idle time 
consuming and wit-besotting trasb of bookes wherein 
itb doth cummouly ammuije it selfe, X was not so 
■ acguainted with their namesj a.n4 \ji ikia da^ 
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know not their bodies, nor what they containe ; So 
exact wM my discipline. Wliereby J became mora 
carelesae to studie ray other presc^ript lesaons. And 
well did it fall oat for my purpose, that 1 had to 
deals with a very discreet Master, who oat of hia 
judgement coald with such deiterite winke at and 
second my notowardlinesse, and such other fanlts that 
were in me. For by tlmt meanea 1 read over Virgila 
^neudoB, Terence, Plautns, and other Italian Come- 
dies, allured thereunto by the pleaaantnesse of their 
severall subjects : Had he beene so foolishly-severe, or 
ao severely froward as to crosso this course of mine, I 
thinke verily I had never brought any thing from the 
College, but the hate and contempt of Bookes, as doth 
the greatest part of our Nobilitie. Such was his dis- 
cretion, and so warily did he behave iiitnselfe, that he 
Baw and would not see : hee would foster atid increase 
my longing : suffering me but by stealth and by 
euatchea to glut my selfe with those Bookes, holding 
ever a gentle hiiiid over ine, concerning other regulM 
studies. For, the chiefest thing my father required at 
their hands (unto whose charge he had committed me) 
was a. kinde of well conditioned mildnesse and facilitio 
of complexion. And, to say truth, mine had no other 
fault, but a certaine dull languishing and heaiie sloth- 
fhllnesse. llie danger was not, I should doe ill, but 
that 1 should doe nothing. 

No man did ever suspect I would prove a bad, but 
an unprofitable man : foreseeing En me rather a kind 
of idleuesse than a voluntary craftineMe. I am not so 
selfe-conceited but 1 perceive what bath followed, llie 
complaints that are dailv buzzed in mine eares are 
these ; that I am idle, cold, and negligent in offices of 
friendship, and dntie to my parents and kinefolkes; 
and touching publike offices, that I am over singular 
and disdainful!. And those that are most injurious 
cannot aske, wherefore I have tjiken, and why I have 
not poied? but may ratlier demand, why I doe not 
quit, and wherefore 1 doe not give? I w(nu.&\)i^uaV\.' 
a lavour, they ehoulA wish Bucb eSecte otsii^ "" 
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in me. But they are unjust and over partially that will 
goo about to exact that trnm me whivh I owe not, wid 
more rigour thau thej will exact ffim themselves that 
which they owe ; vrhercin if tUey coiidemne me, they 
utbjrly canccll both the g'mtifyiiiK' of the action, tarn 
the gratitude, which thereby would be clue to me. 
Whereas the active well doin^ should he of more con- 
sequence, proceedJDtr Irom my baud, in re^nird 1 have 
tio passive at all. Wherefore I may so much the more 
frci^y dispose of my fortune, by huw much more it is 
miiie,aiid of my selfo that am most mice owne. Not- 
withstanding', if I were a great blazouer of mine owne 
actions, I might peradventure barre such reprothes, 
aod ji^ly upraid some, that they are not bo much 
offeodeil, be(;ausi: I doe uot enough, as fur that I may, 
and it lies in my power to doe much more than I doe. 
Yet my mind ceased not at the same time to have 
peculiar unto it selfe well actled motions, true and 
open judgements concerning the objects which it knew ; 
wiiich atone, and without any helpe or communicatioo 
it would digest. And amongst otlier things, 1 verily 
beleeve it would have proved altogether incapablo aud 
unfit to yeeld unto force, or Etoope unto violence. 
Shall I account or relate this qualitie of my in&ncie, 
which was, a Iduda of holdnesse in my lookes, and 
gentle sofliiesse in my voice, and aflTabilitie in my 
gestures, and a doxterite in conforming my selfe to 
the parts I uiidertooke ? for before the age of the 
Mierab undcdtno turn mevii ctperai aimiu: ' 
yoares hud I (to roakB even) 



Iluve ooder-gone and reii 

the latin Tragedies of 1 , , __ 

Muret ; which in great state were acted and pl^d in 
our College of Guienno : wherein Andreas Govcanus 
our Rector principall ; who as in all other parts 
belpaging to his cuarge, was without comparifiou IJw 
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cliicfest Rector of France, and my selfe (vrithout 
ostentation be it epoken) was reputed, if not a chiefe- 
maatcr, yet aprincipall Actoriii tliem. It is an exercise 
I rather commend than di&nlow in foung Gentlemen : 
and haveseene someof ourPriiice9(in imitation of some 
of former ages) both commendabl; and houestl;, in 
tlieir proper persouB act and play some parts in 
Tragedies. It hath heretofore been esteemed a lawful! 
exercise, and a tolerable profession in men of liouorj 
oamely in Greece. Arisloni trngico iKtori rem aperit : 
htiic et geniia el forluna hotiesta eraiU : nee art, qfiia 
nihil tale apud Qravoi pvdori eit, ea d^ormahai : ' 'He 
imparts the matter to Ariston a Player of tragedies, 
whose progenie and fortune were both honest ; nor 
did his profession dis^craco them, because no Buch 
tnatteris a disparagement amongst the Grecians.' 

And I have ever accused tliem of impertinencie, that 
Gondemne and disalow such kindes of recreations, and 
blame those of injustice, that refuse good and honest 
Comedians, or (aa we call them) Players, to enter our 
good townes, and grudge the common {leople such 
pubiike sports. Politike and wel ordered common- 
wealths endevour rather carefully to unite and assemble 
their Citizens together ; as in serious offices of devotion, 
so in houest exercises of recreation. Common societie 
and loving friendship is thereby cherished and incroused. 
And besides, they cannot have more formal and regular 
pastimes aOowed them, than such as are acted and 
represented in open view of all, and in the presence of 
the magistrates themselves : And if I might beare sway, 
I would thinlie it reasonable, tliat Princes should 
sometimes, at their proper charges, gratifie the 
common people with thtm, as an argument of a 
fatherly affection, and loving goodnosae towards them : 
and that in populous and frequented cities, there 
should be Theatres and places appointed for such 
spectacles ; aa a diverting of worse inconveniences, and 
secret actions. Bnt to come to my intended purpose, 
there is uo better way to allure the affection, and to 
- ' Liv. Deo. iu. 1. It. 
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entice the appetite : otherwise a man shall hreed but 
asses laden with Bookes. With jerks of rods they 
have their satchels fall of learning given them to 
keepe. Which to doe well, one must not only harbor 
in himselfe^ bat wed and marry the same with his 
miude. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



It is Dot perad venture without reason that we ascribe 
the facilitie of beleeviiiir and easiiies of perstvnsioa 
UDto simplicitis aud iftnurauce : For me neemeth to 
have learut heretofore, tliut beliefe was, as it were au 
impressioa couceived in our mindcj and accordiug U 
the same was found either more eoft, or of tesae 
resistance, it was easier to imprint anything therein.. 
Vt necetie e:it lancem in libra pmideribwt i-myoxitiM 
deprimi : tic aTiimum pernpicme cedere : > 'As it is 
necessarie a scale must goe downe tlie ballance wbea 
weights are put into it, ho mustaminde yeeld to thiuga 
that are niauifest.' Forasmuch, therefore, as the 
minde beiug most emptie atid without counterpoize, 
so much the more easily doth it yecld under the 
burden of the lir^t perswasiou. And that's the reason 
why children, those of the common sort, women, and 
Btckefolks, are eo subject to be mis-led, and so easie 
to swallow gudgeons. On the other side it is a sottish 
presumption to liisdalne and condemne that for false, 
which uuto us seemeth to beare no shew of likelihood 
or truth ; which is an ordiaarje fault in those who 
perswade themselves to be of more sufficieucy thaa 
the vulgar sort. So was I sometimes wont to doe, and 
if I heard any body speake, either of ghosts walking, 
of foretelling future things, of euchautmeiits, of witch- 
crafts, or any other thing reported, which 1 could not 
well conceive, or that was beyond roy reach — 

A'urtumoi ic7nHr«, por(en(aqiiR Thtsioiu.— 
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Night KBJkiii^' spiites, ThesiatittQ coDJur'd tliundcra — 
1 could not but feele a Icinde of compassion to see the 
poore and seely people abused with such follies. And 
now I perceive that I was aa mucli to be moaned 
mfselfe : Not that experience hath since made to 
iliacenie any thing beyond my former opinioDs : yet 
was not my cariositie the i^ause of it, but reason hath 
tauglit me, that so resolutely to condemne & thing for 
false and impossible, is to assume unto himselfe the 
advauta^, to have the bounds and limits of Gods will, 
and of the power of our common mother Nature tied to 
Ilia sleeve: And that there is no greater folly in the 
world than to reduce them to the measure of our 
capacitie and bounds of our sufficiencie. If we terme 
those thin^ monsters or miracles to which our reason 
cannot attaine, how many such doe daily present them- 
selves unto our si^ht ? Let us consider through what 
clouds, and how blindB-fold we are led to the know- 
ledce of most things that pass our hands ; verily we 
sball tinde, it is rather custome than science that 
removeth the strangenesse of them from us : 

Jam nemo/eHiii laturuimie vidtndi, 

Siirpiixre in ciii diffnatur ludda tanpia,^ 

DcigQFs to hare hesT'iiB biif^ht Church in ndniiiaf 

And that those things, were they newly presentaj: 1 

unto us, wee should doubtlesse decme them as much Of''m 

more unlikely and incredible than any other. 

■ — - It Hunc pHtnutn Tnorlalibju adaiat 

^^ Ex improtito, coi sini objecla rtymfe, 
^^T^ Nil moffii hit rebut pcteritt mirabile dici, 
^^^ Aut minui anti qaod audrrent fofc credire genta.' 
If now fint on n EDdden thiT vere here 
Moap«t mottall men, nbjeot t" eie or eEre, 
Nothing than tlieaB thiufs would more wondronB ht 

He who had never scene a river before, the first 1 
U CBKT, 1, ii. • lii. \Wl. 
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Mw he thong-lit it to be the Ocean ; and things that are- 
the greatest in our knowledgCj we judge them to he thoi 
extreincat that nature norketh in that kinde. 

Ssiliat el fivxi-as qui non at marimvt, ti at 
Qui rton onti oiiyurm majorem eidil, et i-ngait 

Maxima qva vidit ^iaqut, hoc im/tntia^fiiigit.^ 
A itTutmi: none of tbe greittest, mny bo eeeaie 



Consuet'u.dine oculorum assuescuTit animi neque o.dmi' 
raiUur, neque reoHirunt ratiOTies earum rerum, qua* 
semper mdent :'' 'Mindea are acquainted hy customo 
of their eies, nor do they admire or enquire the rearan 
of those thin^ which they continually behold,' Tba 
novelty of things doth more incite us to search oat the 
causes, than their (creatnesse : we must judge of this 
infinite power of nature, with more reverence, and with 
more acknowledgement of our owne ignorance and 
weaknesse. How many thinifs of small likelihood are 
there, witnessed by men, worthie of credit, whereof if 
wetaanot be perawaded, we should at least leave them 
in suspence } For to deeme them impossible, is by rash 
presumption to presume and know how farre uossibilitie 
reacheth. If a man did well understand, what differ- 
ence there is betweene impossibilitie, and that which is 
unwonted, and betweene that which is agaioHt the 
course of nature and the common opinion of men, in 
not beleevin^ rashly, and in not disbeleeving easily ; 
the rule of Nothing too-much, commanded by Chilon, 
should be observed. When we finde in Froisard, that 
the Earle of Foix (being in Beame) had knowledge of 
the defeature at luberoth of King John of Castile, the 
morrow next it hapned, and the meanes he alleageth 
for it, a man may well laiiKh at it ; And of that which 
onr Annales report, that I'ope Honorius, the very same 
day that King Philip Augustus died at Mantes, caused 
■ ' publike funerals to be soleranii«d, a.Ti4 comitoasA'^ 
LucnET. 1. vi. C7l. • Clo. NqI. Du.t.\. ft. 
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tliem to be celebrated tlirouphout all Italie. For, the 
-AQthoritie of tbe witnesses bnth peradreuture no suffi- 
cient warrant to reatraine ua. But what if Pliitarke, 
beeidea direra examples wbicb he alleafcetli of antiquitie, 
Haitb to have certainly knowne, that in Domitians time 
the uewes of the battle lost by Autoniua in Germany 
many daiea journeieB tlience, was published in Rome, 
and divulged tbrongb tbe world the very same day it 
enccecded : And if Ca*ar holds that it hath many 
time happened, that report hath foregone the accident : 
Shall we not say tliat tnose simple people hove suffered 
"themselves t^ be cousened and seduced by t)ie vulgar 
sort, because they were not as c! care-sigh ted as we? 
Is there any thing more daintie, more unspotted, and 
more lively than Plinies jndpenient, whensoever it 
pleasetli him to make shew of it f la there any farther 
from vanitief I omit the excelleiicie of his leamingand 
kuowledtrei whereof i make but small reckoning : iu 
which of tliose two parte doe we exceed him ? Yet 
there is no acholler so meanely learned bnt will 
convince him of lyiug, and read a lecture of coDtradic- 
tion against him upon tbe progresse of natures works. 
When wee read in Bouehet the myracles wrought by 
tlie rcliquea of Saint Hillarie, bis credit is not aufficient 
to barre us the libertie of contradicting liim : yet at 
random to condemne all Buch like biatoriesj aeemeth to 
me a notable impudencie. Iliat famous man, Saiut 
Augustine, witneaseth to have seeiie a blinde child to 
recover his sight, over the reliques of Saint Gervase, 
and Protaise at Milane : and a woman at Carthage to 
have beene cured of a canker by the sign of the lioly 
Crosse, which a woman newly baptized made unto her : 
and Hesperiua a familiar friend of hisj to have expelled 
certain spirits that moleated liia bouse, with a liUle of 
the earth of our Saviours sepulcher ; which eartli being 
slterwards transported into a Church, a Paralitike man 
was immediately therewith cured : and a woman going 
proceaaioil, haviu}^ as she past by with a noae-gaic 
lebt the case whereiu Saint Stevens bonea were, cmd 
tbe Bame afterward tubbed 'hei bwb, aWiecAverod 
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ker Bight, which long before she had ntterly lost : and 
divers other exainplea, where he nffirmeth to have beeue 
BO aaaistatit himselfe. What shal we accnse him of, 
and two other holy Bishops, Aurelius and Maiiminas, 
whom he caUeth for his vritnesses? Shal it he of 
ignorance, of simplicity, of malice, of &cility, or of 
imposture? Is any man living so impudent, that 
thinks he may be compared to them, whether it bo in 
vertae or piety, in knowledge or judgement, in wisdome 
or sufficiency r ^i ut raltonem njclfam afferrent, ipsa 
auctaritiite we frangerent: ' 'Who though they 
alleaged no reason, yet might subdue me with their 
very authoritie.' It is a dangerous fond hardjnesaer 
and of consequence, besides the absurd temerity it 
drawes with it, to despise what we conceive not For,. 
after that according to your best understandinfir, yoil 
have established the limits of truth and bounds of false- 
hood, and that it is found you must necessarily beleevo' 
things wherein is more strangenesse, than in those yon 
deny ; you have alreadie bound your selfe to abandoa 
them. Now that which me thinkes brings as much 
disorder in our consciences, namely in these troubles of 
religion wherein we are, is the dispensation Catholikes 
make of their beliefe. They suppose to shew them- 
selves very moderate and skilfuU, when they yeeld their 
adversaries any of those articles now in ijuestion. Bat i 
besides that, they perceive not what an advantage it is ■ 
for him that chargetb you, if you hut once begin to I 
yeeld and give them ground ; and how much that % 
encorageth him to pursue iiis point : those articles ' 
which they chuse for the lightest, are oftentimes most 
important. Either a man must wholy submit himselfe 
to the authoritie of our Ecclesiasticall policie, or 
altogether dispence himselfe from it : It is notfor us to 
determine what part of obedience we owe unto it. 
And moreover, I may say it, liecause I have made triall 
of it, having sometimes used this libertie of my choice, 
and particular election, not regarding certaine points oC 
the observance of our Church, wWct s>i«nwi\n\w:a.ta-a. 
^- ' Cic.Difl.\.>. 
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fiice either more ralne or 
commuDicate them witli v 
those things have a moet solid and steadie fouitdatiou, 
and that it is but foolishiiessB and ignorance, makes ua 
receive them with lease respect and reverence than the 
rest Why rememher we not, what, and how many 
< contradictionB we finde and feele even in oar own judge- 
ment? IIow many things sensed as hut yesterday. 
.articles of iaith, which to day w 



t yesterday at 

e but iables i 
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CoNBiDBRiNo tlifl proceeding of a Paiiitera worte I 
have, a desire hath possesseil mee to itnitate hiin : He 
Diaketh choice of the most convenient place and middle 
uf everie wall, there to place a picture, labonred with 
all hia skill and sutHuiencie ; and all void places about 
it he filleth np with antike Boscage or Crotesko works J ' 
which are fantasticall pictures, having no grace, but in 
the variety and strangenesse of them. Aud what are' 
theae my compositions in truth, other than atttike 
workes, and monstrous bodies, patched and hudled np 
together of divers memhera, without any certaine "~ 
wdl ordered figure, having neither order, dependent 
proportion , but cosuall and framed by chance ? 






Toucliing this second point I goe as farre 
Fainter, but for the other and better part I am fiirr*^ 
behinde : for my sufficiency reaeheth not so ferre aii 
that I dare undertake a rich, a polished, and, accordiu ' 
to true skill, an art-lifco table. I have advised myseUS, 
to borrow one of Steven de la Boetie, who with 
kiude of worke shall honour all the world. It is a 
course he entitled Voluntary Servitude, but those whfl' 
have not knowne him, have since very properly re- 
baptized the same, Tiio Against-one. In his first youth 
he writ, by way of Essaie, in honour of libertie against 
Tyrants. It hath long since beene dispersed amount 

> Hob. ah. Pact. \, m 
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men of nnderatanding, not without ^eat and well 
deserved commendBtione : for it is foil of wit, s ' 



taiiieth as moch learning as may be : yet doth it differ 
much from the best he can do. And if in the age 1 
knew him in, lie would have undergone my dessigne to 
set hia fantasies downe in writing, we should doubtlesse 
see many rare things, and which would very neereiy 
approch the honoor of antiquity : for especially touch- 
ing that part of nntiirca gifts, I know none may be 
compared to him. Bat it was not long of him, that 
ever this Treatise came to mans view, and I beleevo lie 
never saw it since it first escaped his hands : with 
certaino other notes concerning the edict of Januarie, 
famous by reason of oar intestine warre, whicli haply 
may in other places linde their deserved praise. It la 
all I could ever recover of his reliques (whom when 
death seized, he by hia last will and testament, left with 
so kinde remembrance, heire and executor of hia librarie 
and writings) besides the little booke, I since caused 
to be published ; To which his pamphlet I am par- 
ticularly most boanden, for so much as it was the 
instrumentall meatie of our iirst acquaintance. For it 
was shewed mo long time before I s.iw him ; and pave 
me the lirst knowledge of his name, addressing, and 
thus nourishing that unspotted friendship which we (so 
long as it pleased God) have so sincerely, so entire and 
inviolably maintained bctweene us, that truly a man 
shall not commonly heare of the tike ; and amongst 
our moderne men no aigno of any such is eeene. Ho 
many parts are required to the erecting of such a one, 
that it may be counted a wonder if fortune once in 
three ages contract the like. There is nothing to 
which Nature hath mora addressed us than to societie. 
And Aristotle s^th thot perfect Law-givers have had 
more regardfull care of friendship than of justice. 
And the utmost drift of its perfection is this. For 
generally, all those amities which are forged and 
^ou^iahed by voluptuousnesse or profit, publike or 
■ji-ale need, are thereby so mnch the lense fairo and 
aeroas, and so much the lease \riie aovAwa, va ttin.t 
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tliey intermeddle other canaea, scope, and fruit irith 
friendship, than it selfe alone : Nor doe thuGe foure 
ancient kindes of friendships, Naturall, sociall, hoa- 

Eitable, and renerian, either particularly or conjointly 
eseeme the same. That from children to parents niaj' 
rather be termed respect : Friendship is nourished by 
communication, whicli by reason of the over-great di»- 
paritie cannot bee found in them, and would happly 
offend the duties of nature : far neither aU the Becret 
thoughts of parents can he communicated unto children, 
lest it migFit engender an nnbeseeming familtaritie 
betweene them, nor the admonitions and corrections 
(which are tlie chiefest offices of friendship) could be 
exercised from children to parents. There have nations 
beeiie found, where, by custome, children killed their 
parents, and others where parents slew their children, 
thereby to avoid the hindjanco of enterbearing one 
anoiiher in after-times : for naturally one depeudeth 
from the mine of another. There have Philosophera 
beene fonnd disdaining this naturall conjunction : 
witnesse ArisUppus, who being urs^d with the affection 
he ought his children, as proceeding from his loyna, 
began to spit, saying. That also that excrement pro- 
ceeded from him, and that also we engendred wormes 
and lice. And that other man, whom Plutarke would 
have perswaded to agree with his brother, answered, 
' I care not a straw tlie more for him, though he came 
out of the same worabe 1 did.' Verily the name of 
Brother is a glorious name, and full of loving kind' 
nesse, and therefore did he and I terme one another 
Bworne brother : but this commixture, dividence, and 
sharing of goods, this joyning wealth to wealth, and 
that the riches of one shall he the povertie of another, 
doth exceedingly distemper and distract all brotherly 
alliance, and lovely conjunction : If brothers should 
conduct the progresse of their advancement and thrift 
in one same path and course, they must necessarily 
of1«ntimes hinder and crosse one another. Moreover, 
the correspondencie and relation, that \)«eft\Xib'0a.'i^w9«» 
true and mutaally perfect amitiea, tAi^ di&\\.^» tno^' i 
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but also bodies, a ebare of the alliance, and wbere K 
man might wholly be engaged : It is eertaiue, tlmt 
frieiidsbip would thereby be more compleat aud full : 
But this sex could never yet by any example attains 
unto it, and is by ancient schoolea rejected thence. 
And this other Greeke licence is justly abhorre<l by our 
customea, which notwitlistanding, because according to 
use it had bo nccessarie a disparitie of ages, and differ- 
ence of offices betweeue lovers, did no more sufficiently 
answer the perfect union and agreement, which here 
we require : Quit est enim iate amor amidtiiE ? ear nejuff 
deformeia adoletcentem quitquam amat, neqitu formosum 
jwnenj." 'For, what lova is this of frieudsliip? why 
doth DO man love either a deformed young man, or a 
beautifull old man ? ' For even the picture the Aca- 
demie makes of it, wilt not (as I suppose) disavows 
mee, to say thus in her bebalfe : That the first farie, 
enspired by the son of Veuua in the lovers hart, upon 
the object of tender yonths-flower, to wliich they allow 
all insolent and passionate violences, an immoderata 
heat may produce, was simply grounded upon an eiter- 
nall beauty ; a lalse image of corporall generation : for 
in the spirit it had no power, the sight whereof waa yet 
concealed, which was but in his infanrie, and before the 
age of budding. For, if this furie did sej/e upon a base 
minded courage, the meanes of its pursuit wcro riches, 
gifts, favour to tlie advancement of dignities, and such 
like vile merchandice, which they reprove. If it fell 
into a more generous minde, the interpositions were 
likewise generous ; I'hilosophicalt instructions, docu- 
ments to reverence religion, to obey the lawes, to die 
for the good of his countrie : examples of valor, wis- 
dome and justice ; the lover endevoring and studyinff 
to make himselfe acceptable by the good grace and 
beauty of his minde (that of his body being long since 
decayed) hoping by this mentall societie to establish a 
' a anil permanent bnrgaine. When this pur- 
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enterprise, they require it exactly in the beloved ; 
asmnch us lie was to judge of an iDterDall beauty, 
of difficile knowledge, and abstruse discovery) then 
by the interposition of a spiritual beauty was tlie 
desire of a spiritual conception eogendred in the 
beloved. The latter was here cbiefeat ; tlie cor- 
porall, accidentall and second, altOKether contrario 
to the lover. And therefore doe they preferre the 
beloved, and veritie that the gods likewise preferre 
the same : and f^reatly blame the Poet ^schylus, who 
in the love betwecno Achilles and Patroclna ascribeth 
the lovers part onto Achillea, who was in the first and 
beardlesse youth of his adolescency, and the fairest of 
the GrsBcians. After this general communitie, the 
mistria and wurtliiei^t part of it, predominant and exer- 
cising her offices (they say the most availefull eum- 
modity did thereby redound l>oth to the private and 
publike). That it was the force of countries received 



^Dd Ariatogiton. Therefore name they it sacred and 
divine, and it concerns not them whether the violence 
of tyrants, or the demisnesae of the people be against 
them : To conclude, all that can be alleged in fovour 
of the Academy, ia to say, that it was a love ending id 
friendship, a thing wliich hath no bad reference nnto 
the Stoical definition of love : Amorem conatum mm 
amicitue/aciendatx pakhritudinia tpeei't:'^ 'That love 
is an endevour of making friendship, by the shew of 
beautie.' I retume to ray description in a more equi- 
table and eqnall manner. Omnino amicitits, corroboriltit 
Jam confirmatinque ingeniie el letaiibun, judicandrB siirti :* 
' Clearely friendships are to bo judged by wits, and ages 
already strengthened and confirmed.' /As for the rest, 
those we ordinarily call friendes and amities, are but 
acquaintances and familiarities, tied together by some 
occasiou OF commodities, by meanes whereof our mindea 
are entertained. In the amitie I apeake of, they entcr- 
mixe and confound themselves one mttieo'Ccnit,'«'iCii^» j 
' ' Ctv. Tuic, Qu. iv. c. 31. » C\o, A 
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onivBrsall a commixture, that they weare out and can 
no more fiude tiio scame that hath conjoined them 
together. If a man orRB me to tell wherefore I loved 
liim, 1 feele it cannot be expressed, hut by answering ; 
Because it was he, because it was my fielfe. There is 
beyond all my disiwurse, and besides what I can par- 
ttcolarly report of it, I know not what inexplicable and 
fataU power, a meane and Mediatrix of this iiidissolnble 
union. We sought one another before we had seene 
one another, and by the reports we heard one of 
another ; which wrooght a greater violence in na, than 
the reason of reports may well lieare ; I thinke by some 
secret ordinance of t)ie heavens, we embraced one 
another by oar names. And at oar first meeting, which 
was by chance at a great feast, and solemoe meeting of 
a whole towneahip, we found ourselves so snrprized, 
80 kiiowiie, BO acquainted, and so combiiiedJy hound 
together, that from thence forward, nothing was so 
neer unto us as one unto anothers. lie writ an excel- 
lent Idtyne Satyre since published ; by which he 
excusetii and expoundeth the precipitation of our 
acquaintance, so suddenly come to her perfection ; 
Sithence it must continue so short a time, and begun 
BO late (for we were both growne men, and he some 
vearea older than my aelfc) there was no time to be 
lost. And it was not to bee modelled or directed by 
the patenie of regular and reraisse friendship, wherein 
so many precautions of a louff and preallahle conversa- 
tion are required. This hath no other Idea than of 
it selfe, and can have no reference but to itselfe. It is 
not one especiall consideration, nor two, nor tlirce, nor 
fonre, nor a thousand : It is I wot nob what kijide of 
quintessence, of all this commixture, which having 
seiuid bU my will, induced the same to plunge and lose 
it selfe in his, which likewise having seized all bis will, 
brought it to lose and plunge it s^fe in mine, with a 
mntuall greedinesse, and with a scroblable concurrance. 
I may truly say, lose, reserving nothing unto us, that 
xnigbt properiy be called our owne, nor that was either 
i/B or mine. Wlien LeVvus \ii Uio fTsaem*! sS. &* 
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Romane Consuls, who after the condemnation of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, pursued all those that had b^ene of 
liis acqnaintauce, came to enquirE of Caiua Blosius (who 
ivaa one of hia chiefest Irieiids) what he would have 
done for him, and that he answered, 'All things.' 
'What, all things?" replied he. 'And what if he had 
willed thee to burne our Temples?' Blosins answered, 
'He would never hare commanded such athin;;.' ' But 
what if he had done itr' replied I*lius. The other 
answered, ' I would have oheyed him.' If hee were bo 
perfect a friend to Gracchus as Histories report, he 
needed not offend the Consuls with this last and hold 
confession, aud should not have departed from the 
assurance hee had of Gracchus his miode. But yet 
those who accuse this answer as sc<litiouB, understand 
not well this mysterie : and doe not presuppose iu what 
termes he stood, and that he held Gracchus his will in 
hia sleeve, hoth by power and knowledge. Tiiey were 
rather friends than Citizens, rather friends than enemies 
of their countrey, or friends of ambition and trouble. 
Having absolutely committed themselves one to another, 
they perfectly held the reines of one anothers incliiia- 
tion : and let this yolce he glided hy vertue and con- 
duct of reason (because withoot them it is altogether 
impossible to combine and proportion the same). The 
answer of Blosius was such as it should be. If their 
affections miscarried, according to my meaning, they 
were neither friends one to other, nor friends to them- 
selves. As for the rest, this answer sounds no more 
than mine would doe, to him that would in such s 
enquire of me ; if your will should command you to 
Idll your daughter, would you doe it? and that I should 
consent unto it: for, that beareth no witnesse of ct 
sent to doe it : because I am not in doubt of my wi 
and as little of sucli a friends will. It is not m tun 
power of the worlds discourse to remove me from tlie 
certaintie I have of bis intentions and judgments of 
mine : no one of its actions might he presented unto 
me, under wliat shape soever, but 1 womVX ^tchot^&j 
finde the epniig and motion of i'. Oiit \i\\v\i.ea ^^los* "> 
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jumped BO unitedly together, they hare with so fervent 
an affe(.-tiou considered of each other, and with like 
affection bo discovered and soooded, even to the very 
bottome of each others heart and entrails, that 1 did 
not only knotr his, as well as mine owne, but i would 
(verily) rather have trnsted him concerning any matter 
of mine, than my selfe. Let uo mnn compare any of 
the other common friendships to this. 1 have as much 
hnowledgu of them as another, yea of the perfectest of 
their kJudo : yet wil I not perswaile arty man to con- 
found their rules, for so a man might be deceived. In 
these other strict friendships a man must march with 
the bridle of wiadome and precaution in his hand : the 
bond is not so strictly tied but a man may in some sort 
distrust the same. Love him (said Chilon) as if you 
should one day hate him a|faine. Hate liim as if you 
should love him againe. 'I'his precept, so abhominahle 
in this soveraigne and mistris Amitie, is necessarie and 
wholesome in the use of vulgar and customarie friend- 
ships : toward which a man must employ the saying 
Aristotle was wont so oft«n repeat, ' Oh you my friends, 
tliere is no perfect friend.' 

Ill this noble commerce, offices and benefits (nurses 
of other amities) deserve not so much as to bee accounted 
of : this confusion sn full of our wills is cause of it : for 
even as tlie friendship I beare unto my selfe, admits no 
accrease, by any succour I pve my selfe in any time of 
need, whatsoever the Stoickes allege ; and as I acknow~ 
ledge no thanks unto my selfe for any service I doe 
unto myselfe, so the union of such friends, being' truly 
perfect, makes them lose the feeling of such duties, 
and hate, and expell trom one another these words of 
division, and difference: beneUt, good deed, dutie, 
obligation, acknowledgement, prayer, thanks, and such 
their like. All things being by effect common betweene 
them; wils, thouffhta, judgements, goods, wives, chil- 
dren, honour, and life ; and their mutual agreement, 
being iiu other than one soule in two Iwdies, according 
to tlw St deiinition of Aristotle, tliey can neither lend 
€ir give oujht toeacliotlier,.Beefeat«i'Ciwi-cwiaMi.'«\i'j 
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lAwmaliers, to honour marriage with Bome imag'inarf 
resemblance of tbia divioe bond, inhibite doiiationa 
between husband and wife ; meaning thereby to inferTe, 
that all things ahoitld peculiarly bee proper to each of 
them, and that they have nothing to divide and share 
together. If in the friendship whereof 1 speake, ons 
might give unto another, the receiver of the benefit 
should biude his fellow. For, each eeeking more than 
any other thing to doe each other good, he who yeelda 
both matter and occasion, is the man sheweth himseUe 
liberall, giving hln friend that contentment, to effect 
towards him what he desireth most. When the Philo- 
Bopher Diogenes wanted money, ho was wout to say 
that he redemanded the same of his friends, and not 
that he demanded it : And to show how that ia prac- 
tised by effect, I will relate an ancient singular example. 
Eudamidas tlie Corinthian bad two friends : Charixenus 
B Sycionian, and Aretheua a Corinthian ; being upon 
his death-bedj and very poore, and his two friends very 
rich, thus made his laat will and testament : ' To Are~ 
theus, I bequeath the keeping of mv mother, and to 
tnaintaine her when she shall he old : To Charixenus 
the marrying of my daughter, and to give her as great 
a dowry as he may : and in case one of them shall 
chance to die before, I appoint the survivor to substitute 
his charge, and supply his place.' Those that first saw 
this teatumont laughed and mocked at the same } but 
his heires being advertised thereof, were very well 
pleased, and received it with singular contentment. 
And Charixenus, one of them, dying five daies after 
Eudamidas, the substitution being declared in favour 
of Aretheus, lie carefully and very kindly kept and 
maintained his mother, and of five talents that ho was 
worth he gave two and a hatfe in marriage to one only 
daughter be had, and the other two and a halfe to the 
daughter of Eudamidas, whom he married both in one 
day. This example is very ample, if one thing were 
not, which is the mnltitnde of friends; For, this ner- 
fect amity I speake of, is indi\\a\b\e', ca>^ 'qiiko. V*j^ 
to wboUy give himselfe oiilo \ua inatA, "SaA "Xia"^ *'^ -A 
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notliing left him to divide elae-where : moreover he ia 

S'evedthat he is not double, triple, or quadruple, nnd 
:h not many sooles, or saiidry wils, that he might 
conferre them all upon this subject Common friend- 
Bhips may bee divided ; a, man may lore beanty in one, 
facility of behaviour in another, liberality in one, and 
wiadome in another, paternity in this, fraternity in that 
man, and so forth : but this amitie which possesseth 
the EOule, and Bwaies it in all soveraigntie, it ia im- 
possible it should bo double. If two at one instant 
should require helpe, to which would yon run ? Should 
they crave contrary offices of you, what order would you 
follow? Should one commit a matter to your silence, 
which if the other knew would greatly profit him, what 
course would you take ? Or how would you discharge 
your selfe? A sini^ular and principall friendship dis- 
solveth all other duties, and freeth all other obliga- 
tions. Tlie secret I have sworne not to reveale to 
another, 1 may without perjnrie impart it unto him, 
who ia no other but my selfe. It is a great and strange 
wonder for a man to doable himselfe ; and those that 
talke of tripling know not, nor cannot reach into the 
height of it. I 'Nothing ia extreme that hath his like.' 
And he who shal presuppose that of two I love the 
one as wel as the other, and that they enter-love one 
another, and love me as much as I love them : he 
multiplieth in brother-hood, a thing' most singular, 
and a lonely one, and than which one alone is alao 
the rarest to be found in the world. The remainder 
of this history agreeth very we! with what I said ; for, 
Eadamidas i^veth us a grace and favor to his friends 
to employ them in hia need : he leaveth them as his 
heiree of hia liberality, which conaisteth in putting 
the meanes into their hands to doe him good. And 
dnubtlesse the force of friendship is much more richly 
ahewen in his deed than in Aretheus. To conclude, 
they are imaginable effects to him that hath not tasted 
them ; and which makes me wonderfully to honor the 
answer of that yoang Sonldier to Cyrus, who enquiring 
ofMim Triiatiie would take fuiaboTse'«il^'«V^dtl\«hed 
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lately gained the prize of a racaj and whether he would 
change him for a Klnffdome? 'No stirelj, my Lieg« 
(said he)j yet wonid I willingly forgoo him to gaine 
a true Iriend, could I hut finde a man worthy of bo 

frecious an allian^^.' He said not ill, in say! Dg ' could 
hat finde.' For, n man shall easily finde men fit 
for a Buperficiall acquaintance ; hut in this, wherein 
men negotiate from the very centre of their harts, and 
make no spare of any thing, it is mosi; requisite all the 
wards and springs be sincerely wroneht and perfectly 
true. In confederacies, which hold but by one end, 
men have nothing to provide for, hot for the imperfec- 
tions, which particularly doe interest and conceme that 
end and respect. It ie no great matter what religion 
my Physician or lawyer is of : this consideration hath 
nothing common with the offices of that friendship 
they owe mee. So doe I in the iamiltar acquaintancoa 
that those who serve me contract with me. I an 
nothing inquisitive whether a Lackey ho chaste or no 
bnt whether he be diligent : I feare not a gaminj 
Muletier, so much as if he ho wcake ; nor a hot swear 
iug Cooke, as one that is ignorant and nnskilfull ; 
never meddle with saying what a man should doe in 
the world ; there are over many others that doe it ; 
but what my selfe doe in the world. 

^^^ Mlhi lie unu ett: Tibi, ui opiu ett/adOj/aci 

^H So is it reqaisite for me ; 

^^^ Dae thou ta ueedfull ig lor thee. 

Conceriiing familiar table-talke, I rather acquaint roy 
selfe with and follow a merry conceited hnmonr, than 
a wise man : And in hod I rather prefer beauty than 
goodaesae ; and in society or conversation of familiar 
discourse, I respect rather sufficiency, though without 
Freud'hommie, and so of all things else. Even as he 
that was found riding upon an hobby.horse, playing 
with bis children besought him who thuii surprized ijim 
not to speake of it utitill he were a father himaelfe, 

^Hwposing the tender foiidnesse and fat^x&tV] " — 
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wliEch then would poscsse tU minds should make him 
an impartiall judge of such aa action ; so would I wish 
to apeako to such as had tried what 1 speake of: but 
knowing how far such an smitie \a from the cummon 
Dse, and how seld seenG aud rarely found, I looke not 
to linde a competent judge. For, eren the discourses, 
tvhich eterno autiqnitie hath letl ua concerning this 
subject, seeme to me hut faint and forcelesse in respect 
of toe feeling I have of it : And in that point the effects 
exceed the very precepts of FhiloEOphie. 

For i»e, ba I well in mj- wit. 
tiought, 119 e, meny frieud, so St. 

Ancient Menatider accouuted liim happy that had 
but met the shadow of a true friend : verily he had 
reason to say so, especially if he had tasted of any ; 
for truly, if I compare all the rest of my forepassed 
life, which although I have, by tlie moero mercy of 
God, past at rest and ease, and except the losse of so 
deare a friend, free from all grievous affliction, with 
an ever-quietnesse of minde, as one that have takeu 
my natumU and originall commodities in good pay- 
ment, without searching any others : if, as I say, I 
't all unto the foure yeares I so happily cn- 
;ietyolthat 



i 



joied the sweet company and deare-deare society 
worthy man, it ia nought but a v 
darko and yrkesome light. Since 



_ Eemptr hoJiOTOiaia (itc Dii Tolaiitis) iabrho. 

K Which I Bboll ever hold a. bitter day, 

K^ Yet ever bonout'd (so my God t' obey). 

I doe hut languish, I doe but sorrow: and e 
pleaELrjs, all thinga present ma with, in stead of yeeld- 
ing mo comfort, doe but redouble the gricfe of his 
'isae. We were copartners iu all things. All thinga 

f Sob. I, i. Sat. vii. 44 » "Yii 
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were with na at halfe ; me tlinkoa I have stolne hia 
part from hi:n. 

Ntc/ai eiK ulla mt nalttptate hic/rui 

Secrevij tantitper dvm Ulc abat vteut particeps.^ 
I have set dowae, no jny enjoy I may, 
Aa long u he injr partner it away. 

I WM SO accustomed to be ever two, and go enured 
to ba never single, that ma thicks I am hut halfe my 

Jllam mra jl partem animrB iui^'f, 
Malurior Bu, qaid moror altera, 
yrc charm af qut n« luprrttn, 
^ft^ IM^ert nil dia ulramque 



Tliat day both in one mine both oppreet. 

ro ia no action can betide me, or imagination , 
, , but I heare bim Eayio^, as indeed he 

would have done to me ; for even as lie did eieell mo 
by an iuHnite diatauca in all other sufficiencies and 
vertues, so did be in all offices and duties of friends'jip. 



I 



Qaii dtiidirio sit piidor out modal, 
Tamcharicapitiif* 
"What modeBty or meainre nmy I beare, 
In want and wish of him that was bo dean 

miKTOfnUiT adtmpte mihi ! 
Omnia tKum imli pericrmit sandia noitra. 

Q^a tmis in vita didcit altbat amor,^ 
T\t mat, W moTientfregiiti camnoda/raler, 

Cftiiu ^o interitu lota dt mtnttf^avi 

'/fax stadia, alquc omnei deliciai animi,' 
Aitoqaar t aadiero nunqaam tua verba luqut 
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ir delights nra periihed with then, 

all my good bsBt spoiled ia thy death : 
thee my eoule is all uid whole enahrinde, 
inso death I hsva cast out of my niinde 
ly mindti aweet-ments, etudiea of thii kinde ; 
r shall If hcaie thee epcake^ ipcake with thee ? 

1 oea brother , than litedearer, never see ? 

Yet shslt thou ever be belov'd of oieo. 

But let ua a little heare this yoiig man speake, being 
but si-Tteene ycarea of age. 

Because I tiave found t)ii.i worke to have since heene 
publiabed (and to an ill end) by such as seeks to 
trouble and subvert the state of our common-wealth, 
nor caring whether they shall rcforme it or no ; which 
ther have fondly inserted among other writings of 
their invention, 1 have revoked my intent, which was 
to place it here. And lest the Authors memory should 
any way be interessed with those that could not 
thoroughly know his opinions and actions, they sbalt 
understand that this subject was by him treated of in 
his infancie, only by way of exercise, as a subject, 
common, bare-wome, and wyer-drawne in a thousand 
bookes. I will never doubt but he beleevcd what he 
writ, and writ as he thought : for hee was so conscien- 
tious that no lie did ever passe his lips, yea were it but 
in matters of sport or plav : and I know, that had it 
heene in his cboyce, he would rather have beene borne at 
Venice than at Sarlac ; and good reason why ; But he 
had another manime deepely imprinted in his minde, 
which was, carefully to obey, and religiously to submit 
himselfe to the lawes, under which he was borne. 
Inhere was never a better citizen, nor more affected to 
the welfare andquietnesse of his couutrie,nora sharper 
enemie of the changes, innovations, newfangles, and 
hurly-burlies of his time : He would more willingly 



' Catci,. EU]j. i 
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have implojed the utmost of his endevoars to extingaish 
and suppresses than to favour or further them : His 
minde was modelled to the patteme of other host ages. 
But yet in exchange of his serious treatise^ I will here 
set you downe another^ more pithie^ materially and of 
more consequence^ hy him likewise produced at that 
tender age. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



Masaue, I present you with Dothiag thnt is mine, 
either because it is already yours, or becauge I fiuda 
notliing therein worthy of yon. But wheresoever these 
verses shall be seene, for the hoDonr which thereby 
Bhall redound to them, by having this glorious Con' 
sanda of Andoiiia for their guide, 1 thought it good to 
adome tliem with your worthy name. I have deemed 
this present fit foryour Ladiship, forsnmuch as there 
are few Ladies in France, that either can better judge 
of Poeaie, or fitter appljr the use of it, than your 
worthy selfe : and since in these her drooping daies, 
none can give it more life, or vigorous spirit, than you, 
by those rich and high-tuned accords, wherewith 
amongst a million of other rare beauties nature hath 
richly graced you. Madame, these verses deserve to 
bo cherished by you : and I am perswaded you will be 
of mine opinion, which is, that none have come out of 
Gaskonie, that either had more wit or better invention, 
and tliat witncsse to have proceeded from a richer veine. 
And let no jealousie posaesso you, inasmuch as yon 
have but the remainder of that which whilome I caused 
to be printed under tho name of my Lord of Foix, your 
worthy, noble and deare kinsman : For truly, these 
have a kinde of livelinesso, and more piercing Emphasis 
'ban any other, and which I cannot well expresse: as 
e that made thom in his Aprils youth, and when he 
r en/iaTned with a noble gVonoafi fl3,nve, as I will one 
■ tell your honour in your eate. 'I\*e tfOnci Nicta 
[mu-d made by him ia favouv oi \\V3 w\tc,»\. -wWt. 
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time lie wooed and solicited her for marriage^ and 
began to feelo I wot not what martiall chilnesse and 
husbands coldnesse. And I am one of those whose 
opinion is^ that divine Poesie doth no where fadge so 
well, and so effectually applaudeth^ as in a youthfully 
wanton^ and unbridled subject. The above mentioned 
nine and twentie Sonnets of Boetie^ and that in the 
former impressions of this booke were here set downe^ 
have since beene printed with his other works. 




As if onr sense of feeling were infected, wee corrupt by 
our tauchiuKi ^i"^ that in themselvea are faire and 
good. We may so seiie on vertue, that if we embrace 
it with an over greedy and violl^Dt desire, it may become 
vitioufl. Those who say, 'There is never eiceaae in 
vertue, because it is no longer vcrtue if any excesse be 
in it,' doe but jest at words. 

VUm juan tatii at, virtuirm li paat iptam.' 
I A wine msn mnd, just nDJiiBt, mny I naute, H 

I More tlisii i« meet, e'en vertiie it he elaime, % 



Lsi deration. 






Philosophy is a s ^ 

lova vertue too much, and excessively demeajie him- 
Belfe in a good action. Gods holv word doth apply it 
selfe to this byase : Be not wiser than you should, and 
be soberly wise. I have scene some great men, blemish 
the reputation of their religion, by shewinf; themselves 
religious beyond the example of men of their qualitJe. 
1 love temperate and indifferent natures. Immodera- 
tion towards good, if it offend me Dot, it amazethj and 
troubletb me how I should call it. Neither Pausanias 
his mother, who gave the lirst instruction, and for her 
sonnes death brought the lirat stone : Not Posthumius 
the Dictator, that brought his own soniie to his end, 
whom the heat and forwardnesse of youth, had haply 
before his ranks, madu to charge his enemies, seeme 
BO just as strange unto me. And I neither love to 
J>erswade or foUow so savage and so dears a vertue. 
' Hob. 1. i. Ep. ■^. \&. 
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e Archer that overshoots his marlte, doth no other- 
wiso than he that shoateth ehort. Mine eies trouble 
me aj much iu climbing up toward a great light, as to 
g^ie donne iiito the darke. Callicles in Plato' saith, 
the extremltie of Philosophy to bee hurtfull : and 
perawades no man to wade further into it than the 
Douuda of profit : And that takeii with moderation, it 
is pleasant and commodious, but in the end it makes a 
man wilde and vicious, disdainfull of religion and of 
commou lawea : an enemia of civill conversation ; a foe 
to humane sensualitie and worldly pleasures : incapable 
of all politike administration ; and unlit to assist others 
or to helpe himselfe : apt to be without revenge buffeted, 
Bod baffled. He eaith true : for in hor eicesse, ahe 
enthrallath our naturall libertie, and hj an importu- 
nate wile, diverts us &om the iaire and plaine path, 
which nature traceth out for us. The love we beare to 
women is very lawful ; yet doth Diviuitie bridle and 
restraine the same. I remember to have read in Saint 
Thomas, in a place whem ho condemneth marriages of 
kinsfolkes in forbidden degrees, this one reason amongst 
others : that the lovo a man hcareth to such a, woman 
may be immoderate ; for, if the wedlocke, or husband- 
like affection be sound and perfect, as it ought to be, 
and also surcharged with that a man oweth to alliance 
and kindred ; there is no doubt but that surcease may 
easily transport a husband beyond the bounds of reason. 
Those Sciences that direct the manners of men, as 
Divinitie and Philosophy, medleth with all things. 
Tliere is no action so private and secret may be con- 
cealed from their knowledge and jurisdiction. Well 
doe they learne that search and censure their libertie. 
It is women who communicate their parts as much as a 
man list to wantonize with them : but to phisicko them 
bashfuluesse forbids them. I will then in their behalfe 
teach husbands this, if there be any too much flesht 
upon them : which is, that the verie pleasures they 
havebytbefamiliaritieof their wives, except moderately 
jued, they are reproved : and not only iu that, hoJu \a. 

^^ 1 GOKOIAS. 
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any other unlawfull snbjects, a man may trespaase in 
licentious nesse, and otletid in exc«Bse. ThoEe shame- 
lesse endearines, vrhich the first heat eugg-eats onto ua 
in that sportfull delight, are not only nndecently, but 
hurtfully employed toworda our wives. Let them at 
least leamc impudence from another hand, Tliey are 
ever broad-waking when we need Ihem. I have used 
no meanes but natural! and simple instruction. 
Marriage is a religious and devout bond : and that is 
the reason the pleastire a man hath of It should be a 
moderate, etaied and serions pleasure, and mixed with 
Bevoritie, it ought to bee a roluptuousnesse aomewhat 
circumspect and conscientions. And because it is the 
chiefest of generation, there are that malce a question, 
whether it be lawfull to require them of copulation, as 
well when we have no hope of children, as when they 
are oTer-aged, or big with childe. It is an homicide, 
according to Plato. Certaine nations (and amongst 
others, the Mahometane) abhorre conjunction with 
women great with childe. Many also with those that 
hare their monethly disease. Zenobia received her 
husband but for one charge ; which done, all the time 
of her conception she let him go at random, and that 
past, she gave him leave to begin againe : a notable 
and generous example of marriage. 

Plato borrowetli the narration of some needy and 
hunger-stnrven Poet of this sport That Jupiter one 
day gave his wife so hot a charge, impatient to stay till 
she came to bed, hee laid her along npon the Hoore, and 
bythe vehemence of his pleasure forgot the urgent and 
weighty resolutions lately concluded upon with the 
other gods of his c*lcstiall court ; boasting he found it 
as sweet at that time as he had done when first be 
spoiled her of her virginitie by stealth and unknowno 
to their parents. The Kings of Persia called for their 
wives when they went to any solemne feast, but when 
mnch drinking and wine began to heat them in good 
earnest, they sent them to their chambers, seeing they 
conld no longer refrain, hut must needs yeeld to sea- . i 
Baa2itie,lest (/leyshould be jartakeiso{\.hft\r vmmodenito J 
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luBt, and in their etead sent for other women, whom 
this duty of respect might cot concierne. All pleasures 
and ei'atilicstioiis are not well placed in all EOrts of 
people. EpamLnoodas bad caused a dissolute young 
man to be imprisoned : Pelopidna intreated bim, that 
for bis sake he would set bim at llbertie, but he refused 
bim, and yeelded t« free bim at the request of aa harlot 
of hia, which likewise euedfor bis enlargement ; saying, 
it was a gratilioatiuu due unto a Courtizsn, and not to 
a Captaine. Sophocles being partner with Pericles in 
the Fretorebip] seeing by cbauce a faire boy to pasae 
b J : ' Ob what a beauteous boy goeth yonder !' saitli 
he to Pericles : ' That speech were more fitting another 
than a Protor,' answered Pericles, ' who ought not 
onl^ to have chaste hands, but also unpolluted eies.' 
^liuH Verus the Emperour, bJs wife complaining tiiat 
he followed the love of other women, answered, he 
'did it for conscience sake, for so much as marriage 
was a iiame of honour and dignity, and not of foolish 
and lascivious lust.' And our EcclesiasticaU Historie 
hath with honour preserved the metnorie of that wife 
which sued to be devorced from her buabaad, becaiue 
she would not second and consent to his over-insolent 
and lewde embracements. To conclude, there is no 
voluptuouanesse so just, wherein excesse and intem- 
perance is not reproBchfuIl unto us. But to epeake in 
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good sooth, is itot a man a miserable 
scarce come to bis owne strength by bis naturall coi 
dition, to taste ouo only compleate, entire and pui 
pleasure, but be laboreth by discourse to cut it off : 1: 
IS not wretched eciough, except by art and study he 
augment bis miscrie. 



Hamaiie wisdome doth foolishly seeke to be ingenious 
a exercising her selfo to abate the number and diminish 
displeasure of sensualities that [lertaioa to 
lb' ' Pkofbbt. 1. iii, £1, vii. SI. 
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doth favorably and iadnEtriouEly in employing' Iier 
deinses, to paint and set a luster on evils, before our 
eies, atid therewith to recreate our sense. Had I beene 
chiefe of a faction, I would have followed a more 
naturall conrse, which to say true, is both commodious 
and sacred, and should peradventure have made my 
selfe strong enough to limits the same. Althoa^h our 
iipiritaall and corporall PhyBitians : as by covenant 
agreed upon betweene them, finde no way of recoverie, 
nor remedies for diseases of body and minde, but by 
torment, griefe and paine, watching, fasting, haire- 
shirts, farre and Golitone exile, penietuuU prison, niddes 
and other alHictions, have therefore beeno invented ; 
But so, that they be traly afflictions, and that there 
be some stinging sharpnesse in them : And that the 
Euecesse be not as Gallio's was, who having beene con- 
fined to the ile of Lesbos, newes came to Kome that 
there he lived a merry life ; and what the Senate had 
laid upon bim for a panishinent, redounded to his com- 
modity : whereupon they agreed to revoke him home 
to his oiviie bouse and wife, Btrictly enjoyning him to 
keepe the same, thereby to accommodate their punish- 
ment to liis sense and feeling. For he to whom fasting 
should procure health and a merrie heart, or he to 
whom poison should be more healthy than meat, it 
would he no longer a wholesome receipt, no more than 
drugs in other medicines, are of no eifect to him that 
takes them with appetite and pleasure. Bitteruessc 
and difRcultie are circumstances fitting their operation. 
That nature which should take Ilenbarbe as familiar, 
should no doubt corrupt the use of it ; it mnst be a 
thing that hurts the stomacke, if it shal cure it : and 
here the common rule failes, that infirmities are cured 
by their contraries : for one ill cureth another. This 
impression hath some reference to this other so ancient, 
where some thiuke tbey gratifie both heaven and earth 
by killing and massacring themselves, which was uni- 
versallv embraced in all religions. Even in onr fathers 
age ; AmaTa.i'h at the taking of Isthmus, sacrificed six 
buadred yoaag Grteciana to bia faftmia Myci*",\atlie 
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end their Hood might Borve as a propitiation to eipiata 
the ainnes of the deceased. And in the nevr coantriea 
discovered in our dales yet nncorrupted, and virgins, in 
regard of oura, it is a ciistome well nigh received everie 
where. All their idolles are sprickled with humane , 
bloud, not without divers examples of horrihle crueltie. 
Some are burnt alive, and halfe roasted drawne from 
the {ire, that so they may pull out their hearts aod 
entrails ; othersome, yea women, are Ileade quicke, and 
with their yet-bleeding' skins, they invest and cover 
others. And no lesso of examples of constant resolu- 
tion. For these wretched sacritiabls people, old men, 
women and children, some daies before, goe theniaelves 
heaging their almes, for the oifering of their sacrifice, 
and all of full glee, singing, and dancing with the rest, 
they present themselves to the slaughter. I'be Ambae- 
sadours of the Kings of Me^iico, in declariog and mag- 
nifying the greatnesBB of their Master to Fernando 
Cortez, after they had told him that he hod thirtie 
vassals, whereof each one was able to levie a hundred 
thousand combataots, and that he had his residence in 
the fairest and strongest Citie under heaven, added, 
moreover, that he had liftie thousand to sacrilice every 
yeare : verily some atbrme that they maintaine con- 
tinnall warres with certaine mightie neighbouring 
Nations, not so much for the exercise and training of 
their youth, as that they may have store of prisoners 
taken in warre to supply their sacrifices. In another 
province, to welcome the said Corte/, they sacrificed 
tiftie men at one clap. I will tell this one storie more : 
Some of those people having beene beaten by him, sent 
to know him, and to intreat him of frientihip. The 
messengers presented him with three kinds of presents, 
in this manner : ' Lord, if thou be a fierce God, that 
lovest to feed on Hesh and bloud, here are five slaves, 
eat them, and we will bring thee more ; if thou be a 
gently mild God, here is incense and feathers ; hut if 
thoa be a man, take these birds and fruits, that hero 
we present and offer unto Ihec' t 
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At what time King Firrhus came into Italie, after lie 

had survald the marshalling of the Armie, which the 
Romans sent against him : ' I not nut,' said he, 'what 
barbaroQS men these are ' [for so were the Gracians 
wont to call all strange nationB] ' but the disposiljon 
of Ihia Armie, wjiich I see, is nothing barbarous.' 
So said the Grecians of that which Flaminius sent into 
their countrie ; And Philip viewing from a Tower the 
order aud distribution of the Romaine camp, in his 
kingdoms under Puhlius Siilpitius Galba. Loe how a 
man ought to take heed, lest he over-ween ingly follow 
vulgar opinions, which should be meosareil by the 
rule of reasoo, and not by the common report I 
have- had long time dwelling with me a man, who for 
the space of ten or twelve yeares had dwelt in that other 
world, which in our age was lately discovered in those 
parts where Villegaignon first landed, and sumamed 
Antartikc France. I'his discoverie of so iuliuit and 
vast a countrie, seemeth worthy great consideration. 
I wot not whether I can warrant my selfe, that some 
other be not discovered hereafter, sithence so many 
worthy men, and better learned than we are, have so 
many ages beene deceived in this. I feare me our 
eies be greater than our bellies, and that we have 
more cariositie than capacitie. We embrace all, but 
we fastea nothing but wind. Plato' maketh Solon to 
report that he had learn't of the Priests of fhe Citie of 
Says in .^^pt, that whilom, and before the geiierall 
Deluge, there was a great llaud called Atlantis, 
> Plat. Tima, 
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■sitnatpd at the mouth of tlie strait of Gibraltar, whicli 
contaiaed more firme land than Affrike and As^a to- 
gether. And that the kings of that countrio did not 
only possesse that Iland, but had so farre cntred into 
the maino land, that of the bredth of Affrike, they 
held aa farre as JEgypt i and of Europes Icn^h, as 
farre aa Tuscanie ; and that they undertooke to invade 
Asia, and to subdue all the nations that compasse the 
Mediterranean Sea, to the gulfa of Mare-Mageioro 
[the Black Sea], and to that end they traversed all 
Spaine, France and Italic, so farre as Greece, where 
the Athenians made head against them ; hut that a 
while after, both the Athenians themselves, and that 
great Hand, were swallowed up by the Deluge. It is 
verie likely this extreme mine of waters wrought 
strange alterations in the habitations of tbe earth ; as 
I hold that the Sea hath divided Sicilio from 






till then both limda > 
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Cypres from Suria, the Hand of Negropoate from tli< 
maine laud of Beotia, and in other places joyned lands 
that were sundred by the Sea, filling with mud and 
sand the chauela betweene them. 

Vicinal urba alit, rt grave aentit arofrum,' ■ 

Thr. fenue long barten, to be roVd ia, aotr ^^M 

lioth feeda tbt neighbour townci, and fcdes the plow.' ^^M 

But there is no great apparence the said Hand BhonWl 
ha the new world we have lately discovered ; for it well- 
nigh touched Spaine, and it were an incredible effect of 
inundation to have removed the same more than twelve 



» HoR. Art, Pixt.V«, 
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linndred leng^es, as ne see it is. Bcsidea, our modeme 
NavigationB have now a!niost discovered tliat it ia not 
an Hand, hut rather firme land, and a continent, with 
the Kist Indias on one aide, and thj couatries lying 
Doder the tiro Poles on the other ; from which if it be 
divided, it is with so narrow a strait and intervall, that 
it no way deaerveth to be named an Hand : For, it 
eeemeth Uiere are certaiiie motions in tbose vast bodies, 
gome natural!, and other aome febricitant, as well as in 
nurs. When I consider the impression my river of 
Dordoigne worketh in a\j tjme, toward the right shoare 
of her descent, and how much it hath gained in tweaUa 
yeares, and how many foundations of divers houses it 
hath overwhelmed aud violently carried away ; I con- 
fesBB it to be an extraordinarie agitation : for, should it 

the figure of the world had ere this beene orerthrowne : 
Bttt they are subject to changes and alterations. Some- 
times they overflow and spread themselves on one side, 
sometimes on another ; and other times they containe ' 
themselves in their naturall beds or cbanels. I speak 
not of sudden inundations, whereof wo now treat the 
causes. In Medoc aloagst the Sea-coast, my brother 
the Lord of Arsacke, may see a towne of his buried 
under the sands, which the sea casteth up before it : 
The tops of some buildings are yet to bo discerned. 
His Rents and Demaines have beeue changed into bar- 
ren pastures. The inhabitants thereabouts affirme, that 
some yeares since, the Sea encrocheth so much upon 
them, that they have lost fourc leagues of firme land : 
These sands are her fore-runners. And we see great 
hillocks of gravell moving, which march halfe a league 
before it, and usiirpe on the Jirme land. The other 
testimonie of antiquitie, to which aomo will referre this 
discoverie, is in Aristotle (if at least that little booke of 
nnbeard of wonders be his) where he reporteth that 
'sine Cartba^iiians having sailed athwart tfaeAtlan- 

"a, without the strait of Gibraltar, after long time, 

^^^^ ast discovered a great fertdll Hand, all replen- 
^^^^1 h gooilj woods, and watred with great and 
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^^KSpe rivGrs, farre' distant from al Isiid] and thnt both 
they and otbere, allured by the poodnes and fertility of 
the soile, went thither with their wives, children, and 
houaehold, and there began to inhabit and settlo Uiem- 
selvea. The Lords of Carthage seeing' their countrie 
by little and little to be dispeopled, made a law and 
OKpreBEo inhibition, that upon paine of death no 
more men ehould goe thither, and banished all that 
were gnue thither to dwell, fearing' (aa they said) that 
in Buccesse of time, they would bo multiply aa tbey 
mif^ht one day supplant them, and overtll row their owns 
estate. This narration of Aristotle hath no reference 
unto our new fonnd countries, lliis servant I had, waa 
a simple and rough-hewen fellow : a condition fit to 
yeeld a true testimonie. For, subtile people may indeed 
Tnarke more curiously, and observe things more exactly, 
hut they ampliiie and gloae them : and the better to per- 
swade, and make their interpretations of more validitie, 
they cannot chuae but somewhat alter the atorie. They 
never represent things truly, hut fashion and masko 
them according to the Tisajie they saw them in ; and to 
purchase credit to their jodgement, and draw you on 
to beleeve them, they commonly adorne, enlarfre, yea, 
and hyperbolize the matter. Wherein is required eitlier 
a most sincere Reporter, or a man so simple, that he 
may have no invention to build upon, and to give a 
true likelihood unto false devices, and be not wedded 
to his owns will. Such a one was my man ; who besides 
his owne report, hath many times shewed me divers 
Mariners and Merchants, whom hee had knowne in 
that voyage. So am I pleased ndth his information, 
that I never enquire what Cosmographera say of it. 
We had need of Topogmphers to make us particular 
narrations of the yilacea they have beene in. For some 
of them, if they have the advantage of us, that they 
have seene Palestine, will challenge a privilege, to tell 
us newes of all the world besides. I would have every 
man write what be knowea, and no more : not only in 
that, but in all other subjects. For one may have par- 
ticular knowledge of the natiite o^ 
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experience of the quBliUe of one fonatabej that i; 
thiii^ knowea no more than anotherman ; who never- 
theleEse to publish this little scantling, will umlertakc 
to write of all the Physickes. From which vice pro- 
ceed divere great incoiiveniencea. Now (to retume ti> 
my purpose) I findo (as farre as I have beene informed) 
there ta nothings in that nation that is either barbarous 
or eavage, imleaa men call that barharisme which is not 
common to them. As indeed, wo have no other aytne 
of truth and reason, than the eianiple and Idea of the 
opinions and costomea of the couutrio we live in. 
'iliere is ever perfect religion, perfect policie, perfect 
and compleat uae of all things. They are even savage, 
as we caO those fruits wilde which nature of her selfo 
and of her ordinarie pro^esse hath produced : whereas 
indeed, they are those which our selves have altered by 
our artificiall devices, and diverted from their common 
order, we should rather terme savage. In those ara 
the true and most profitable vertnes, and ualnrall pro- 
perties moat lively and vigorous, which in these we have 
bastardized, applying them to the pleasure of onr cor- 
rupted taste. And if notwithstanding, in divers fruits 
of those countries that were never tilled, we shall finde 
that in respect of ours they ore most excellent, and as 
delicate unto our taste ; there is no reason, art should 
ffaine the point of honour of our great and puissant 
mother Nature. We have so much by onr inveiitioag 
surcharged the beauties and riclios of her workes, that 
wo have altogether overchoaked her ; yet where ever 
her |>uritie shmeth, she makes our vaine and frivolous 

I enterprises wonderfully ashamed, 
Et valiant hedtra >pDTi(c sua n 
i Surgit a in loliijorr, 

Lillc 



Et valacra nulla duleiut arte canunt. 
_._ia spring bflttarof their nwnu accord, 
Dnhnnnted spots much fuitor treeB affoid. 
Birds by no art much sweeter notes recor 

endeavour or wit cannot so much 

' PnoPEBT. 1. L. El. ii. 10, 
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represent the nest of the least birdjet, it's contexture, 
beautie, profit and use, no nor the web of a Bciily spider. 
All things (saith Plate) are produced either by^ nature, 
by fortune, or by art. The greatest and &irest hy one 
or other of the two first, the least and imperfect by the 
last, lliose nations aeeme therefore so barbarous uuto 
me, because they have received very little fashion from 
humane wit, aud are yet neere their originall uatu- 
ralitie. The lawes of nature doe yet command them 
which are but tittle baatardiajd by ours, and that with 
Huch puritie, as 1 am sometimes grieved the knowledge 
of it came no sooner to light, at what time there were 
men that better than we could have judged of it, 1 am 
Borie, Lycurgus and Plato had it not ; for roe eeemeth 
that what in those nations we see by eiperience, doth 
not ouly exceed all the pictures wherewith licentious 
Foesie hath proudly imbellished the golden age, and 
all her quaint inventions to faine a happy condition of 
man, but also tlis concoption and desire of Fhilosopbr- 
They could not imagine a geauitie so pure aud simple 
as wo see it by experience ; nor ever beleeve oar 
aocietie might de maintained with so little art and 
humane comhination. It is a nation, would I answer 
Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, no knowledge of 
Letters, oo intelligence of numbers, no name of niagia- 
trate, nor of politike superioritie ; no use of service, of 
riches or of povertie ; no contracts, no succcssious, no 
partitions, no occupation but idle ; no respect of kin- 
dred, but common, no apparell but naturall, no manur- 
ing of lands, no use of wine, come, or mettie. 'Ilia 
very words that import lying, falshood, treason, dis- 
mmnlatiouB, covetouanes, envie, detraction, and pardon, 
were never heard of amongst them. How dissonant 
would bee liude his imaginarie common- wealth from 
this perfection ? 

Hot naiura modos primiin dtdii.^ 

Nature at first uprise, 

Theso mumera did devise. 
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Furthermore, they live in a conntry of bo eiceeding 

JleB£fli3t arid temperate Bituatiun, that as toj teBtimoniea 
ave totd me, it is verie rare to see a aicke body amongst 
them ; and tliey have Sorther assured me, tney nei-er 
saw any mail tiierc either shaking with the palaie, tooth- 
lesse, with eies dropping, or crooked and stooping- 
throuffh agp. They are seated alongst the Bea-Goast, 
encomp3«EU() toward the land with huge and Bteepie 
mountainea, having bctweene both, a hundred leagues 
or thereabout of open and champaine ground. Ttiey 
have great abundance of fish and flesh, that have no 
resemblance at all with ours, and eat them without any 
sawces, or skill of C^okerie, but plaine boiled or broiled, 
llie first man that brought a horee thither, although he 
had in niany other voyages conversed with them, bred 
so great a horror in the land, tJiat before they could 
take notice of him, they slew him with arrowes. Tlieir 
bnildings are very long, nnd able to containe two or 
three hundred soules, covered with barkcs of great 
trees, fsstned in the ground at one end, enterlaced anil 
joyned close ti^tber by the tops, after the manner of 
some of our Granges ; the covering whereof hanga 
downs to tlifl ground, and steadeth them as a flaiicko. 
lliey have a kinde of wood eo hard, that ryving and 
cleaving tbe same, they make blades, swords, and grid- 
irons to hroilo their meat with. Their beds are of a 
kinde of eotten cloth, fastened to the house roofe, as 
our ship-cabbaneB : everie one bath his Eeverall cowch ; 
for the women lie from their husbands. They rise with 
the ^unne, and feed for all day, as soone as they are 
up : and make tio more meales after that. They drinke 
not at meat, as Suidos reporteth, of acme other people 
of the East, which dranke after meales but drinke many 
times a day, and are much given to pledge carowses. 
TTieir drinke is made of a certaine root, and of tlie 
colour of our Claret wines, wbich lasteth but two or 
three daies ; they drinke it warme : It hath somewhat 
a siarpe tnste, wholesome for the stomack, nothing 
beady, but Jaxative for bucH an arft wft, oseA Muto it, 
/»t verie pJeaaing- to BUcti as iTe accviESanvti inXn"-*., 
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In stead of bread, they use a cert^ine nhite compoaititni, 
like unto Coriandcra ronferted. I have eaten some, 
the taste whereof is somewhat eweet and wallowish. 
'ITiey spend the whole day in dancing. Their young 
men goe a hnnting after wilde beasts with bowes and 
arroes. Their women hneio themselves thcrewhil'st 
with warming of their drinke, which is their chiefest 
ofiice. Some of their old men, in the morning before 
they goc to eating, preach in common to alt the house- 
hold, walking from one end of the house tn tlie other, 
repeating' one selfe-same sentence many times, till he 
have ended hie turne (for their buildings are a hundred 
paces in length) ho commends but two things unto his 
auditorie. First, valour against their enemies, then 
lovingnesse unto their wives. They never misae (for 
their restraint) to put men in miude of this dutie, liat 
it is their wives which keepo their drinks luke-warme 
and weU-seasoiied, The forme of their heda, cords, 
sworda blades, and woodden bracelets, wherewith they 
cover their hand wrists, when they fight, and great 
Canea open at one end, by the sound of which thay 
keepe time and cadence in their dancing, are in many 
places to be seenc, and namely in mine owne house. 
They are shaven all over, ranch more close and cleaner 
than wee are, with no other Razors than of wood or 
stone. They beleeve their soules to be eternall, and 
those tliat have deserved well of their Gods to bo placed 
in that part of heaven where the Snnne riseth, and the 
cursed toward the West in opposition. They have 
certaine Prophets and Priests which commnnly abide 
in the mountainea, and very scldome shew themselves 
onto the people ; but when they come downe there is a 
great feast prepared, and a folemne assembly of manie 
townesbipa together (each Grange as 1 have described 
maketh a village, and they are about a French league 
one from another.) The Prophet epeakes to the people 
in pablike, exhortinp; them to embrace vertue, and 
follow their dutie. All their moral dieci^Uwaiiov-Awni'*^ 
but these two articles ; first an m\4iami\c6. teaiwiiisa. 
to warre, then an inviolable aRw,ti.oTi Mo ■Ocvca -w«^»tj 
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Ilee (lotli also Prognosticate of tiling to come, and 
wliat succeaae thev shall hope for in Uieir enterprises : 
hee either perswadeth or disswadetJi them from wnrre ; 
but if he chance to misse of his diviDation, and that it 
succeed otherwise than hee foretold them, if heo be 
taken, hs is hewen in a thousand peeces, and con* 
demoed for a falae Prophet. And therefore he that 
hath once mtsreckoned himselfe is never aeene agaiuc. 
Divination U the gift uf God ; the abusing whereof 
should be a punishable imposture. ^Vhen tnc Divines 
amongst the Scythians had foretold on uatnith, they 
were couched along' upon hurdles full of heath or brusli- 
wood, dravrne by oxen, and so maniclcd hand and foot, 
burned to death. 'Ilioso which manage matters subject 
to the conduct of man's sulliciencie are excusable, 
although tliey shew the utmost of their ekill. But 
those that gull and conicatch us vrith the assurance of 
aa extraordinarie facultie, aud which is beyond our 
knowledge, ought to be double punished ; first because 
they performo not the effect of their promise, then for 
the rashnesse of their imposture and unad vised nesse of 
their fraud. They warre against the nations that lie 
beyond their mountainea, to which they go naked, 
having no other weapons than bowes or woodden swords, 
sharps at one end, as our broaches are. It is an admir- 
able thing to see the constant resolution of their combats, 
which never end but by effusion of blond and murther : 
for they know not what feare or rowts are. Every 
Victor brings home the head of the enemie he bath 
slaine as a Trophey of his victorie, and fasteneth the 
same at the entrance of his dwelling place. After they 
have long time used and entreated their prisoners well, 
and with all commodities they can devise, he that is the 
Master of them ; sommining a great assembly of his 
acquaintance ; tieth a corde to one of the prisoners 
Brmes, by the end whereof he holds him fast, with some 
distance from him, for fear he might offend him, and 
[ivetii the other arme, bound in like manner, to the 
earest friend he hath, and boVt ia the presence of all 
io assembly kill him with awcrciia ■. TrtiAi iwm.'SQK.i 
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roast and then eat him in common, and send Eome 
slicea of him to such of their frienda as are absuut. It 
is not, as somo ima^nne, to nourish themselves with it 
(as anciently the Scithians wont to doe), hut to repr&- 
seut an extreme and inexpiable revenge Which ws 
prove thus ; some of them perceiving' the Portugales, 
nho had confederated themselves with their adversaries, 
to use another linde of death wheu they looke them 
prisoners ; which was, to burie them up to the middle, 
and aeainst the upper giart of tlie body to ehout arrowcs, 
and Uien beiu^ almost dead, to hang' them np ; tbey 
supposed, that these people of the other world (as tbey 
who had sowed the knoivledge of many vices amongst 
their neighbours, and were much more cuuniug iii all 
kindes of evils and mischiefe than they) under-tooke 
not this mauDcr of revenge without cause, and that 
consequently it was more smartfull and cruell tbau 
theirs, and thereupon began to leave their old fashion 
to follutv this. I am not sorie we note the barbarous 
horror of such an action, but grieved, that prying so 
narrowly into their faults we are so blinded in ours. 
I thinke there Ik more barbarisme in eating men alive, 
than to feed upon them being dead ; to mangle by 
tortures and tortneuts a body full of lively sense, to 
roast him iu peeces, to make doggvs and swine to gnaw 
and teare bim in mamockes (as wee have not only read, 
but seene very lately, yea and in our owne memories 
not amongst ancient enemies, but our neighbours and 
fellow-citizens ; and which is worse, under pretence of 
pietie and religion) than to roast and eat bim after he 
IB dead. Chrysippus and Zeiio, arch-pillars of the 
Stoicke sect, have supposed that it was no hurt at all 
in time of need, and to what e[iil soever, to make use 
of our carrion bodies, and to i'eeil upon them, 
our forefathers, who being besieged by C^sar 
Citle of Aleiia, resolved to sustaine the famine 
siege, with the bodies of old men, woo 
3 unserviceable and unfit to tight. 
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^B I'aKonu (/ama ut) alimmtU talibui u 

^K FradMxtre onimoiJ 

^C Gaicoynft (hb fume repoits) 

Liv'd with meati of lucli eortea. 
And Physitians feare not, in all kiadeB of c 
positiona availefuU to onr health] to make nse of it, ho 
it for outward or inward applications. But there was 
never any opinion foand bo unnatarall and immodest, 
tliat would eicuse treason, treacherie, disloyaltie, 
tyrnnnie, cnieltie, and inch like, which are our 
o'rdinarie fanlta. We may then well call them bar- 
barous, in regard of reasons rules, hut not in respect of 
us that exceed them in all kinde of barbarisme. Their 
warres are noble and generous, and have as much 
excuse and beautle as this humane infirmitie may adroit ; 
they ayme at nooght so much, and have no other 
foundation amongst them, but the meere jelonsie of 
vertue. lliey contend not for the gaining of new lands ; 
for to this day they yet enjoy that naturall ubertie and 
fruitfulnesse, which without labouring toyle, doth iu 
such plenteous ahondanee furnish them with all neces- 
sary things, that they need not enlarge their limits. 
They are yet in that happy estate as they desire uo 
more than what their naturall necessities direct them : 
whatsoever is beyond it, is to them superfluona. 'Iliose 
that are much about one age, doe generally euter-caU 
one another brethren, and such as are younger they 
call children, and the aged are esteemed as fathers to 
all the rest. These leave this full possession of goods 
in common, and without division to their heirea, with- 
out other cluim or title but that whicli nature dotb 
plaincly impart onto all creatores, even as shee brings 
them into the world. If their neighbours chance to 
come over the mountaines to ossaile or invade them, 
and that they get the victorie over them, the Victors 
conquest is glorie, and the advantage to be aud remaine 
superior in valour and vertue : else have they nothing 
to doe with the goods and epoyles of the vanquished, 
ai2d so returne into their couwlrie, where they neither 
' Juv. Sal, S.V.B1, 
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want any DCceBsarin thing, nor lacke tliis great portion, 
to know liovF to enjoy tiieir condition happily, and are 
contented with wliat nature affoordoth them. So doe 
these when their turne commeth. They require tio 
other ransome of their prisonerg, bnt an acfcnowiedge- 
ment and confession that they are vanquished. And in 
a whole age, a. man shall not findo one that doth not 
rather embrace death, tlian either by word or coonte- 
nance remissely to yeeld one jot of an invincible 
courage. There is none seeiie that would not rather 
be slaine and devoured, tliati sue for life, or shew any 
feare : They use their prisoners with all lihertie, that 
they may so much the raore hold their lives deare and • 
precious, and commonly cnteriaine them with threats 
of future death, with the torments they shall endure, 
with tliB preparations intended for that purpose, with 
mang-ling and eticing of their members, ana with the 
feast that shall he kept at their charge. All which is 
done, to wrest some remisse, and exact some faint* 
yeeldiur speech of submission from them, or to possesse 
them with a desire to escape or run away ; that so they 
may have the advantage to have dantcd and made them 
afraid, and to have forced their constancie. For cer- 
tatnlf true victorie consisteth in that only point. 

Viaoria nulla at 

» cmfasat animo qaoqut tubjoffal iariu.> 
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The Hungarians, a most warre-Iike nation, were 
whilome wont to pursue their prey no longer thaa 
they had forced tlieir enemic to yeeld unto their mercie. 
For, having wrested this confession from him, they set 
him at libertie without offence or ransome, except it 
were to make him sweare never after to hcare armes 
against them. Wee get many advantages of our 
enemies, that arc hut tiorrowed and not ours : It is 
the qualitie of porterly-rascall, and not of vertue, to 
have stronger armes and Btutdiet \e^-, '0^a\oBiusi■a."■M» 
'Ci-AVD. De Sexto ContalalaKmaTi^'Pa.-Mg-f-'i-'^i'^' 4 
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a dead and corporal! qnalitie. It is a triclie of fiirtane 
to make our eiiemii; stuo[>e, and tu bleare his eics with 
the Suuiies-light : It is a pranke of skill and knowledge 
to be cunniDi; iu the art of fencing, and which may 
happen unto a baEC and worthlesse man. llie reputa- 
tion and worth of a man consiirteth in his heart and 
will : therein consists true honour : Constancio is 
valour, not of armes and legs, but of minde and 
courage ; it cousisteth not in the spirit and courage 
of OUT horse, nor of our armea, but iu ours. He that 
obfitinatelj' faileth in his courage. Si mtcciderit, de genu 
puffnat:^ 'If hee dip or fall he fights upon his kuee.' 
He that in danger ot imminent death is no whit danted 
in his assurednesse ; he that in yeelding up his ghost 
lieholdiug his enemie with a scomefull and fierce looke, 
lie is vanquished, not by us, but by fortune : be is 
slaine, but not conquered. 'ITie most valiant are often 
the most unfortunate. So are there triumphant losses 
in envie of victories. Not those foure sister victories, 
tlio fairest that ever the Sunne beheld with his all- 
seeing eie, of Salamis, of Plateae, of Mycale, and of 
Sicilia, durst ever dare to oppose all their glorte together 
to the glurie of the King Leonidas his discomtiture and 
of his men, at the passage of Thermopylx : what man 
did ever run with so glorious an envie or more ambitions 
desire to the goale of a combat, than Captaine Ischolaa 
to an evideut lossc and overthrow .'' who so ingeniously 
or more politikely did ever assure himeelfe of his 
wel&re than he of his ruine? lie was appointed to 
defend a certaine passage of Peloponesus against the 
Arcadians, which finding himselfe altogether unable to 
pcrforme, seeing the nature of the place and inequalitie 
of the forces, and resolving that whatsoever should 
jjrescnt it selfe unto his enemie, must necessarily be 
jitterly defeated : On the other side, deeming it un- 
worthy both his vertue and mngnanimitio, and the 
lAcedemonian name, to faile or faint in bis charge, 
itweene these two extremities he resolved upon a 
" 10 and ffldiSerent conise, vrhich naa this. The 
» Smf. Bt f nreidentia, c. a. 
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youngest and host diepoaed of liia troapo he reserver! 
for the service and defence of their countrie, to which 
hee sent them hacke ; and with those whose losse was 
least, and who might hest he spared, he determined to 
maintaine thnt paSHi^, and by their death to force 
mie to purchase the entrance of it as deare as 
f he could ; as indeed it followed. For being 

ly environed round by the Arcadians, after a 

great slaug-hter made of them, both himaelfe and all hia 
were pat to the sword. Is any Trophey assigned for 
conqueroars that is not more duly due anto these con- 
qnered ? A troe conquest reapecteth rather an undanted 
resolntion, an honourable end, than a faire escape, and 
the honour of vertue doth more consist in combating 
than in beating. But to returne to our historie, these 
prisoners, howsoever they are dealt withall, are so iarrc 
from yeelding, that contrariwise during two or threa 
ntoneths that they are kept, they ever carry a cheerfull 
connteiiancej and urge their keepers to hasten their 
triall, they ontrogiously deiie and injure them. They 
upbraid them with their cowardliiiesse, and with the 
number of battels they have lost againe theirs. I have 
a Bong ma^le by a prisoner, wherein is this clausej ' Let 
them boldly come altogether, and llocke in maltitndes, 
to feed on him ; for with him they shall feed upon their 
&thera and grandfathers, that heretofore have served his 
body fbrfood and nourishment: These muscles,' snithtae^ 
' this flesh, and these veines, are your owne ; fond nr — 
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re, know you not thattho substance of your fbre- 
limbes ia yet tied unto ours? Taste them well. 
1 them shall you finde the relish of your o 



flesh : ' An invention, that hath no shew of barbarisme. 
Those that paint them dying, and that represent this 
action, when they are put to execution, delineate the 



prisoners spitting in their executioners faces, and making 
mowes at them. Verily, so long as breath is in their 
body they never cease to brave and defie them, both 
in speech and countenance. Surely, in respect of as 
these are very savage men : for either they must be 
so in good aooth, or we mast be so vn4eii4\'^N«iWi'->a . 
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a noodroua difference behrcene their forme and 
'Hieir men hare many nires, aod by boir much 
they are reputed valiant so much the greater is their 
number, llie manner and beautie of their marriages 
is woQdroas strange and remarkable : For, the same 
jealoD9ie our wives have to keope us from the love and 
affet'tion of other women, the same have theirs to pro- 
cure it. Ueing' more carefull for their husbands honour 
and content than of any thing- else, they endevour and 
apply all their Industrie to have as many rivals as 
possibly they can, furaamtich oa it is a teatimonie of 
their husbands vertue. Our ivomen irould count it a 
vrouder, but it is not ao : It is vertue properly Matri- 
monial!, but of the highest kinde. And in the Bible, 
Lea, Rjichell, Sara, and lacoba wives brought their 
tiiiri^t maiden servants into their husbands beds. And 
Uvia seconded the lustfull appetites of Augaatita to 
her great prejudice. And Stratonica, the wife of 
King Dejotarna did not only bring the moat beauteous 
chambor-maide that served lier to her husbands bed, 
hut very carefully brought up the children he begot oa 
her, and by all possible mcanes aided and furthered 
them to Bucceed in their fathers royaltte. And least 
a man should thinlcc that all this is done by a simple 
and servile or atvefull dutie unto their castome, and 
by the impression of their ancient customes authoritie, 
without discourse or judgement, and because they are 
so blockish and dull-spirited, that they can take no 
other resolution, it is not amisse ne alleage some 
evidence of their sufiicJenciQ. Besides what 1 have 
said of one of their warlike songs, I have another 
amorous canzonet, which beginneth in this sense : 
' Adder stay, stay good adder, that my sister may by 
the patterne of thy partien^olonred coat drawe the 
fashion and worke of a rich lace, for me to give unto 
my love ; so may thy beautie, thy nimhienesse or dis- 
position bo ever preferred before all other serpents.' 
lie first couplet is the burthen of the song. I am so 
int with Poeaie that I may judge this invention 
I barbarisme at all in it, but is altogethwj 
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ontike. Their language is a kinde of pleasant ' 
speech, and hath a pleasing souad, and some aSiaitie 
with the Greeke temiinationa. 'lliree of that nation, 
ignorant how deare the knowledge of our corruptions 
will one day cost their repose, sccuritie, and happiueBse, 
and how their rulne shall proceed from this commerce, 
which I imagine is already well advanced (miaerable as 
ijiey are to have EufFered themselves to be so coseaed 
a desire of new-fangled novelties, and to have quit 
calmnease of their climate to come and see ours), 
B at Roane ia the time of onr late King Charles 
the ninth, who talked with them a great while. They 
were shewed our fashions, our pompe, and the forma 
of a &ire citie; afterward some demanded their advice, 
and would needs know of them what things of note 
and admirable they had observed amongst us : they 
answered three things, the last of which 1 have for- 
gotten, and am very Borie for it, the other two I yet 
remember. They said, ' First they found it very 
strange that so many tall men with lung beards, strong 
and well armed, as it were about the Kin^ a person [it 
is very likely they meant the Swittera of his guani] 
would submit themselves to obey a heardlesse childe, 
and that we did not ratlier chase one amongst them to 
command the rest.' iieeondly (they have a manner of 
phrase whereby thev call men bat a mojtie one of 
another.) 'Tliey had perceived there were men 
amongst us full ^rged with all sorts of commodities, 
and others which, hunger-starved and bare with need 
and povertie, begged at their gates : and found it 
strange these moyties so needy could endure sactt an 
injustice, and that they tooke not the others by the 
throatc, or set tire on their houses.' I talked a good 
while with one of them, but I had so bad an inter- 
preter, who did BO ill apprehend my meaning, and who 
through his foolishnesse i>m so troubled to conceive my 
imaginations, that I could draw no great matter from 
him. Touching that point, wherein 1 demanded of 
him what good ho received by the supcrioritie he had 
amongst his countriemcn (for he wa& & Cv'^i^'oa 'am^ ^M 
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our Marriners called him King), he told me it was to 
march foremost in any charge of warre ; further, I 
asked liim how man;' men did follow him, hee shewed 
me a distance of place, to signitie they were us many 
aa mi^ht be conbilned in bo mach ground, which I 
guessed to he ahout 4 or 5 thousand men : moreorer, 
1 demanded if when warrea were ended, all his anthontie 
expired ; lie answered, that hee had only this left him, 
which was, that when he went on progresse, and visited 
the villages depending of him, the inhahitants prepared 
paths and high-waies athwart the hedges of their woods, 
for him to passe through at ease. All this is not verie 
ill; but what of that f They weare no kinde of breeches 
nor hosen. 




CHAPTER XXXI 



Thinos unknowiie uro the trae scope of impoatare and 
subject of Le^erdemaiue : forasmucli as Htrangenesse 
it selfe dntli ^tst give credit unto matters, and sot 
being subject to our ordiuerie discourses, they deprivo 
us of meanea to trithstand them. To this purpose, said 
Plato, ' it is ail easier matter to please, speaking of the 
nature of the Gods than of men : For the Auditors 
ignorance leads a faire and large cariere, and free 
libertie, to the haudling of secret hidden matters. 
Whence it followeth that nothing ia so firmly beleeved 
as that which a man knoweth least; nor are there people 
more assured iu their reports tlian such as tell ua 
fables, as Alchumiats, Prognosticatora, Fortune-tellers. 
Palmesters, Fhysltiaiis, id genua omrte, ' and such like.' 
To which, if 1 durst, I would joyne a rable of men 
that ore ordinarie interpreters and controufers of Gods 
secret desaeigues, presuming to finde out the causes of 
every accident, and to prie into the secrets of Gods 
divine will, the incomprehenaible motives of hia works. 
And bowbeit tlie eoutinuall varietie and discordance of 
events drive them from one comer to another, and 
from East to West, they mill not leave to follow their 
bowle, and with one small pensill drawe both white 
and blacke. Iliere ia this commendable obsen'anoe 
in a certalne Indian nation, who if they chance to be 
diacomiited in any skirmish or battel, thev publjkely 
be^ pardon of the Sunne, who is their God, as for an. 
unjust action, referring their goo4 ot Vi iQT\.'Q.wfe ^^ 
*Iirine reason, submitting tbcir jiiiVge-Kiea\. a''"^^ '^"^i 
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coDrses onto it It snffiscth a Cliristian to beleere tLat 
hU things cotno from God, to receire tliem from his 
divine and inscrutable wisdome with thanksgiving', and 
ID nliot manner soever they are sent him, to take them 
in good part. But I utterly disalotv a common ens- 
tome amongst as, which is to ground and establish our 
religion npon the prosperitio of our Interprises. Our 
beleefe hath other siiflicient foundations, and need not 
he aothoriiwd by events. For the peojile accustomed 
to these plausible argament!<, and agreeiDg with hia 
taste, when events sort contrarie and disadvantageous 
to their expectation, tliev are in hazard to waver in 
their faith : As in the civil warres, wherein we are now 
for religions sake, those which got the advanta^ at 
the conflict of Roche labeille, making great joy and 
bone-iires for that accident, and using that fortune as 
an assnreil approbation of tlieir faction : when afterward 
they come to excuse their disaster of Mont-contoui 
and lamac, which are scourges and fatherly chastise- 
ments : if thev have not a people wholy at their mercy, 
they will easily make him perceive what it is to take 
tno kinds of come out of one sacke : and from one and 
the same mouth to blow both hot and cold. It were 
better to entertains it with the true foundations of 
veritie. It was a notable Sea battel which was lately 
gained against the Turkes under the conduct of Don 
John of Austria. But it hath pleased God to make ns 
at other times both see and feele other such, to our 
no small losse and detriment. To conclude, it is no 
e matter to reduce divine things unto onr ballanee. 



BO they suffer no impeachment : And he that would 
yeeld a reason why Arrius and Leo his Pope, chiefs 
Principals and niaiiie supporters of this heresie, died 
both at several times of so semblablc and so strange 
(ieatlis (for being forced through a violent belly-jwh to 
goe from their disputations to their close-stoole, both 
aaddenly veclded up their ghosts on them), and ei- 
oggerate that divine vengeazice by the circumstance of 
the place, might also sjlAe tV\« death of Heliogabalas 
unto itj who likewise was sVaiQ^ "aysa » ■%-rmft, ^^t 
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wliat? Ireneua is fonnd to be engaged in like fortune : 
Gods intent being to teach na that the (rood have aonie 
thing else to hope for, and the wicked somewhat eke 
to feare, than the good or bad fortune of thia world ; 
He manageth and applieth them according to his secret 
dispoaition ; and depriveth as of the meanes thereby 
foolishly to make our profit. And those that according 
to hnmane reaaon will thereby prevaile doe but mocke 
tliemselvea. They never give one touch of it, tliat they 
receive not two for it. S. Augasline giveth a notable 
trial! of it npon his adversaries. It is a conflict no 
more decided by the amies of memorie, than by the 
weapons of reason. A man sliould be satisfied iviUi the 
light which it pleaseth the Sunne to c:ommDnicate onto 
na by vertue of his beames ; and he that shall lift up 
hia eies to take a greater within his body, let him not 
thinke it strange if for a renard of his over-weening 
and arrogancie he loaeth hia sight. Quit homin'ain 
poteii iieire conailunt Ueif ant quU poterit cogitare, quid 
veiit dominug ? ' ' \Vho amongst men can know Gods 
counsellj or who can thinke what God will doe ? ' 
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I HAVE uoted the greatest part of ancient opinions to 

agree in tliia : That when our life affords more evill 

than good, it is then time to dte : and to preserve our 

^H life to our torment and iucommoditie. Is to epurre and 

r ' 



Than wcetcbedly ant tbrive. 
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But to drive off the contempt of death to 
dpfrree as to imploy it to distract and remove himselfe 
from honoura, riches, greataesse, and other goods and 
favours, which wee call the goods of fortune : as if 
reason had not enough to doe to perswade us to forgoe 
and leave them, without adding this new surcharge 
unto it, I had neither seeue the name commanded nor 
practised untill snch time aa one place of Seneca came 
to my hands, wherein counselling Lucilius (a man 
mightie aud in great authoritie about the Emperour) 
to change this voluptuous and pompous life, and to 
withdraw himselfe from this ambition of the world, to 
3 Golitarie, quiet, and philosophicall life : about 
' Gnom, Grac, 6, ^' Jb. * STQeaus, Bir», 
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wUcb Lucilius alleag^ some dillicultieB : ' My advice 
IB ' (saith he) ' that either thou leave and quit that life, 
or thy life altogether : But I perswade thee to follow 
the gentler way, and rather to untie than hreake what 
thou hast 60 ill knit ; alwaies provided thou hreake it, 
if thou canst not otherwise untie the same.' There is 
no man so base minded that loveth not rather to fall 
once than ever to remaine in feare of falling. I Hhould 
have deemed this counsell agreeing with the Stoickes 
rudenea : But it is more strange it should be borrowed 
of Epicuriu, who to that pnrpose writeth consonant 
to this unto Idomenena. Yet thinke I to have noted 
some such like thing amongst our owite people, hut 
Mrith Christian moderation. Saint Hilarie, Bishop of 
Poitiers, a famous enemie of the Arrian heresie, being 
ia Syria, was advertised that Abra, his only daughter, 
whom hee had left at home with her mother, was by 
the greatest Lords of t!ie conntrie solicited and sued 
unto for marriage, as a damosell very well bronght np, 
fiure, rich, and in the prime of her age : he writ unto 
her (as we EEe) that she should remove her affectioua 
from all the pleasures and advantages might be pre- 
sented her; for in his voyage he had found a greater 
and worthier match or husband of far higher power 
and magnificence, who should nreseut and endow her 
with roahes and jewels of nnvaluahle price. His pur- 
pose was to make her lose the appetite and use of 
worldly pleasures, and wholly to wed her unto God. 
To which, deeming his daughters death, the shorteit 
and most assured way, he never ceased by vowes, 
prayers, and orisons, humbly to beseech God to take 
her out of this world, and to call her to his mcrcie, aa 
it came to passe ; for shee deceased soone after his 
returne, whereof he shewed manifest tokens of singular 
gladnesse. This man seemeth to endeere himselfe above 
others, in that at first sight he addresseth himselfe to 
this meane, which they never embrace but subsidiarily, 
and Btthence it is towards his only daughter. But I will 
not omit the successe of this storie, althouaji it l«,\ia't 
to my purpose. Saint Hilaiies w'\to j \uwm% -arABt^iv^ 
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■ dau^liters death succeeded with his 



to abide tlierein, conceived bo lively an apprehenalon 
of the eternall and heavenly bleaaednesse, that with 
importanate instancie ahe solicited lier husband to doe 
as mucli for her. And God, at their earnest entreatie 
and joynt-comnion prayers, having aoone after taken 
her unto himselfe, it was a death embraced with siug-ular 
and mntoall contentment to both. 




Tbb inconstancie of Fortunes diverse wavering is the 
cause abee shonld present us with all sorts of vieaKea- 
Is there any action of justice more manifest than this?' 
Cssar Borgia, Ihike of Valentinois, having resolved to 
poison Adrian, Cardinall of Cometto, with whom Pope 
AlexaQder the sixth, his father, and he were to sap 
that night ill Vaticaiic, scut certaine bottles of em- 
poTSOued wine before, and gave his bntler great charge 
to haveaspeciallcareof it. The Pope comming thither 
before bis somie, aud calling for some drlnke, the 
butler supposing the wine bad beene so carefully com- 
mended unto him for the goodnesse of it, immediately 
S resented some unto the Pope, who whilest he was 
riiikiiig his Sonne came in, and never imagining his 
bottles had beene toucht, tooke the ctip and pledged his 
&ther, 81) that the Popo died presently ; and the sonne, 
alter he had long time been tormented with sicknesse, 
recovered to another worse fortune. It somtimes 
seemeth that when we least think on her, shee is pleased 
to sport with ua. The Lord of E^lrte, then guidon to 
the Lord of Vaudosme, and the Lord of Liques, Liev- 
tenant to the Duke of Ascot, both servants to the Lord 
of FoongueselleB sister, albeit of contrarie factions (as 
it hapneth among neigbouring bordurers) the Lord of 
Liques got her to wife : But even upon his wedding 
day, and which is worse, before his going to bed, the 
bnd^roome desiring to breake a staffe in favour of his 
new Bride and Mistris, went out to skirmish a.«e,t«>'^ 
Saint Omer, where tholiOrdot^^tefti'Wva^^'Oai'*^^ 
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taoke him prisoner, and to endeare his advaatage, the 
Lady her selfe was iaiiiB, 

Conjugii ante coacta novi dimitleri collam. 
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in coartesie, to SBe unto him for the delii^erie of hia 
prisoner, which he granted ; the French Nobilitie never 
refusing Ladies any kindnesse. Seetneth she not to 
be a rig-ht artist? Constantine, the senna of Helen, 
founded the Empire of Constantinople, and so, many 
ages after, Constantine the Bonne of Heleu ended the 
same. She is sometimea pleased to envie our miracles : 
we hold an opinion, that King Clovia besieging 
Angoulesme, the wals by a divine favonr fell of them- 
aelves. And Bonchet horroweth of some author, that 
King Robert belcagring a Citie, and having secretly 
stolne away from the siege to Orleans, there to solem- 
nize the feasts of Saint Aignan, as he was in his earnest 
devotion, upon a certaine passage of the Mnsse, the 
wallea of the townc, besieged witiiout any batterie, fell 
flat to the groond. She did altogether contrarie in 
onr warroa of Millane ', for, Captaine Reuse, hcleagriug 
the Citie of Erouna for us, and havingcaused a forcible 
mine to be wrought under a great curtine of the walla, 
by force whereof it being violently flowue up from out 
the ground, did notwithstanding, whole and unbroken, 
fall so right into hia foundation againe, that tlie liesicged 
found no inconvenience at all by iL She sometimes 
jjayeth the Physitian. Jason Phereus, being utterly 
forsaken of all Physitians, by reason of an impostnme 
he had ia hia breast, and desirous to be rid of it, tbongli 
it were by death, as one of the forlorne hope, rusht intD 
a battel amongst the thickest throng of hia enemies, 
where he waa so rightly wounded acroase the body, that 
hia impostume brake, and ho was cured. Did shee not 

' Cati;i.. EIcj. iv. 81, ^m 
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exceed the Painter Protogenes in the skill of his trade P 
who having perfected the imaee of a wearie and panting' 
dog, and iii all parts over-tired, to his content, hut 
being unable, as he desired, lively to represent the 
drivel or slaver of his mouth, vexed against hia owns 
worke, took his spunge, and, moist as it waa with divers 
(-■olours, threw it at the picture, with purpose to blot 
and deface all hee had done, fortune did so fitly and 
rightly Carrie the same towards the dogs chops that 
there it perfectly finished what his art could never 
attaine unto. Doth she not gomctimes oddrease sad 
correct our counsels? Isabell Qaeene of England, 
being to repasse from Zeland into her Kingdome with 
an armie, in favour of her sonne against her husband, 
had utterly beene cast away had she come unto the 
port intended, being there expected by her etiemies ; 
nut fortune, against her will, brought lier to another 
place, where shee safely landed. And that ancient 
fellow, who, burling a stone at a dog, misst him, and 
there withall hit and slew his step-dame, had she not 
reason to pronounce this verse, 
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Fortune hath better advice than wee. Icetas had 
practised and suborned two souldiers to kill Timoleon, 
then residing at Adrane in Sicily. They appointed a 
time to doe, as he should he assisting at some sacrilice ; 
and scattering tlietnsclves amongst the multitude, as 
they were winking one upon another, to shew how they 
had a verie lit opportunitie to doe the deed, loe here a, 
third man, that with a huge blow of a sword striketh 
one of them over the head, and fels him dead to the 
ground and so runs away. His fellow, supposing him- 
selfe discovered and undone, runs to the altar, suing 
for sanctuarie, with promise to coiifcsao the troth ; 
even as he was declaring the couspiracie, behold the 
third man, who had likewise beene taken, whom aa a. 
murtherer the people tagged aai Va\ei "ixxisa^ '^« 
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n'liere he hmnbljr calletli for mercy, alieikgiuj; tliat h 
hikd justly inurthered the murtherer of his father, 
whom his good chance was to fitide there, averriiie by 
liooA witnesses before them all, that in the Citie of the 
LeontineB, his father had beeiio proditoriouBlv slaiiie 
by him on whom he had now revenged himselfe. In 
rneede whereof, because he had been so fortuuata (in 
seeking to ri^ht his fathers untimely death) to save me 
i^ommon lather of the Sicilians from so imminent a 
danger, he had ten Attike mines awarded him. This 
Fortune in her directions eicecdeth all the rules of 
humane wiadome. But to conclude : is tiot an expresse 
application of her favour, goodnesse, and singular pletie 
manifestly discovered, in this action i l^atius, the 
Father and the Sonne, both banished by proscription 
liy the Triumvirs of Rome, resolved on this generous 
act, to yeeld their lives one into anothers hands, and 
thereby frustrate the Tyrants cruelty. They furiously, 
with their kecne rapiers drawn e, ran one against 
nnotber : Fortune so directed their points that each 
received his mortall stroke ; adding to the honour of 
«eld-seenean amity, tiiattlieyhadjnst so much strength 
left them to draw their nnned and bloudy hands from 
out their goared wounds, in that plight so feat to 
(■mbrace and so hard to claspe one another, that the 
hangmen were forced, at one stroke and together, to 
I'ut off both their heads ', leaving their bodies for ever 
tied in so honourable a knot, and their wounds so 
joyned, that they lovingly drew and snckt each otbejc 
bloud, breath, and li'" 





Mv whilome fettier, a man who Lad no helpe but from 
experieuce and his owiie nature, yet oi' au unspotted 
judgement, hath heretofore told me, that he much 
desired to bring in this costome, which is, that in all 
c^ities there should be a certaiue appointed place to 
nhich, whosoever shonld have need of any thins, nught 
come and cause his bmitiesB to be registered by Bome 
officer appointed for that purpose : Aa, for example, if 
one have pearh to sell, he should sav, I sceke to sell 
some pearls : and another, 1 seeke to buy some pearla. 
Such a man would faine have companie to travell to 
I'aria ; such a one enquireth for a servant of this or 
that qualitie ; ^ac;h a one seeketh for a master, another 
a workman ; some this, some that ; every man aa he 
needed. And it seemeth that this meanea of enter- 
waruing one another would brin|^ no small commoditie 
into common commerce and societie ; for there are ever 
conditions that enter-seeke one another, and because 
they understand not one anotlier, they leave men in 
l^eat necessities, 1 uiiderstand, to the infamoiu 
reproach of our age, tbat even in our sight two moat 
excellent men in knowledge having miserably perished 
for want of food and other necessaries : Lilius Gregorius 
GiralduB in Italy, and Sehastianus Caataho in Germaoie. 
And I verily beleeve Uiere are many thousands who, 
had they knowne or understood their wants, would 
either have sent for tlicm, and with large stipends 
entertained them, or would have convaid them succour, 
where ever they had beene. Tlie world \a not so ttfaiersSi^ 
ipled, but I know some l\\al, womVI ^.Mwt^-J "w^i^B 
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and with bart^ affections desire, tbe goods which their 
forefatheri have left them, might, bo long- ax it shall 
jiIiiOHa fortune they may enjoy them, be emploied for 
the reliefs of rare and supply of excellent mens necea- 
sitic, and such as for any kind of worth and vertoe are 
remarkable ; nmnjr of which are daily seene to be 
purBiisd by ill fortune even to the utmost extremitie, 
and that would tako Buch order for them, as, had they 
not their case and content, it might only be imputed 
to their want of reason or lacke of discretion. In this 
economicke or houshold order, my father had this 
order, which I can commend, bnt no way follow : which 
wai, that beaidea the day-booke of houeehold aflairea, 
wherein are registrcd at least expenses, paiments, giftg, 
hartrnitis and BaloR, that require not a Notaries hand to 
them, which booke a receiver had the keeping of: he 
appointed another joarnall-booke to one of his eervonts, 
who was his clerke, wherein he should insert and 
orderly sot dowiie all accidents worthy of the noting, 
and day by day register the memories of the historic 
of his house : a things very pleasant to read when time 
began to woare out the remembrance of them, and fit 
for us to posse the time withall, and to resolve some 
doubta : when snch a worke was begun, when ended, 
what way or coarse was taken, what accidents hapaed, 
how long it continued ; all our voyages, where, and 
how long we were from home ; our marriages, who 
diiirl, and when ; the receiving of good or bad tidings, 
who oamo, who went, changing or removing of house- 
hold officers, taking of new or discharging of old 
servants, and such like matters. An ancient custome, 
and which I would have all men use and bring into 
fiuhion ntraine in their several homes ; and I repent 
DiT lelfo I have bo fbolishly neglected the same. 




Whatbobvbr I ayme at, I must needs force Bome of 
customes contradictionaj so carefully hath she barred 
all oar entranues. 1 was deviEing in this chil-told 
eeason whetiier the foshiou of these late discovered 
nations to gu naked, be a custome forced by the hot 
temperature of tiie ayre, as we sa^ of the Indiana and 
Moores, or whether it be an original manner of man- 
kiud. Men of ouderstandlng, forasmuch as whatsoever 
is contained under heaveit (as iaith the Hoi; Writ) is 
subject to the s^me lawes, are wont in auch like con- 
siderations, where naturall lawes are to be distinguiBhed 
from those invented by man, to have recourse to the 
generall policie of the world, where nothing tliat is 
couuterfet cLn he admitted. Now, all things being 
eiLactlj furuished else-whence with all necessaries to 
matutaine this being, it ia not to be imagined that we 
alune should be produced in a defective and indigent 
estate, yea, and in such a one as cannot be maintained 
without formin helpe. My opinion is, that even as all 
plants, trees, living creatures, and whatsoever hath life, 
la naturally scene furiiiahed with aufficient furniture to 
defend it selfe from tbe injurie of all wethers ~ 

Aut Ida, aitt conchii, auc calio, aat coriicc iect 
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Even so were we. But as those who by an artificiall 

light extinguish the brigiitnesse of the da;, v% t^-ivi 

'l.uc.\. W.as'i. 
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quenched onr proper means by such as we have hor- 
rowed. And wee may easily discerne that only custorae 
makes that seeme impossible unto us which is not so : 
For of those nations that have no knowledge of deaths, 
some are fonnd situated irnder the same heaven, and 
climate or parallel, that we are in, and more cold and 
sharper than ours. Moreover, the tenderest parts of 
us are ever bare and naked, as our eyes, fate, mouth, 
nose, and earea ; and our country swavnes (as our fore- 
fathers wont) most of them at this day goe bare-breasted 
downe to the navill. Had we becne borne needing 
petti-coats and breeches, there is no doubt but Nature 
would have armed that which she hath left to the bat- 
teries of seasons and furie of wethers with some thicker 
skin or hide, as shee hath done our Jingcrs ends and 
the soales of our feet. Vl'hy seemes this bard to be 
heheved f Betweene my iashion of apparell and that 
of one of my countrie-clownes, 1 find much more differ- 
ence betweene him and me than betweene his fashion 
and that of a man who is cloathed but with hie hare 
skin. ' How many men (especially in Turkic) go ever 
naked for devotions Bnke?'a certaiae man demanded 
of one of our loytring rogues whom in the deep of 
frosty Winter he saw wandering up and downe with 
nothing hut his ehirt about him, and yet a« blithe and 
lusty as another that keepes himselfe muffled and wrapt 
in warme furres up to tlia earos ; how ho could have 

Siatience to go so. ' And have not you, good Sir ' 
answered he) ' your face all bare? Imagine I am all 
face.' The Italians report (as far as I remember) of 
the Duke of Florence bis fool, who when his Lord 
asked him how, being so ill-clad, he could endure the 
cold, which he hardly was able to doe himselfe ; to 
whom the foole replied ; 'Master, use hut my receipt, 
and put all the cloaths you have upon you, as 1 doe all 
mine ; you shall feele no more cold than I dos.' King 
MaBsinisaa, even in bis eldest daies, were it never so 
cold, BO frosty, so stonnie, or sharpe wether, could 
•ever be induced to put something on liia head, but 
ant alwaiea bareheaded. Tha UVa \a leynfteitil'Cini 
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Emperor Sevetas. In the battles that past betweene 
the Eeyp'tianB and the Persiaiis, Herodotna saith, that 
both hitnielfo and divers others tooke speciall notice 
that of such as lay slaine on the ground the Ef^yptianB 
BCuJa were without comparison much harder than the 
Fersiana : by reason that these go ever with their heads 
covered with coifs and turbants, and those from their 
infencie ever shaven and bare-headed. And EingAge- 
silaus, even ill hia decrepit age, was ever wont to weare 
his cloaths both Winter and Summer alike. Snetonius 
affirmeth that Cfesar did ever march foremost before 
his troupes, and most commonly hare-headed, 
foot, whether the sunne sboiie or it rained. The like 
is reported of Hanntball, 

Excipere inianoi imbrei, calique ruinom.' 
TIare-bcBdcd then ho did eadnr«, 
lleBv'cs luine and mad-TBging ehowrc. 
A Venetian that hath long dwelt amongst them, and 
who is but lately returned thencOj writeth, that in the 
Kingdomc of I'egu, both men and women, having all 
other parta clad, eoe ever bare-footed, yea, and on 
horsebacrke also. And Plato for the better health and 
preaerration of the body doth earnestly perawade that 
DO man should ever give the feet and the head other 
cover than Nature hath allotted them. He whom the 
Poloniana chuse for their Kiiig, next to oara who may 
worthily be esteemed one of the greatest Princes of our 
ag«, doth never weare gloves, nor what wether soever 
it be, winter or summer, otlior bonnet abroad than in 
the warme house. As 1 cannot endure to goe unbut- 
toned or untrunsed, so the husbaud-men neigbbourtng 
about me would be and feele themselves as fettered or 
hand-bound with going so. Varro is of opinion, that 
when we were appointed to stand bare headed before 
the gods or in preeence of the Magistrates, it waa rather 
done for our health, and to enure and armo ua against 
injuries of the wether, than in tps^^iiA. q" " 
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And since we are speaking: of cold, and are French-men, 
accustomed bo straufcely to array our selves in parly- 
rolonred eutes (not I, because 1 seldome wears anj 
other than blacks or white, in imitation of my father), 
let ns adde this one thing more, which Captaine Martyn 
(lu Bellay relateth in the voyage of Luxemburg', where 
he saith to have seeac bo hard frosts, that their muni- 
tion-wines were faine to be cut and broken with hatchets 
aud wedgres, and shared uuto the eouldiera bv weighty 
ivhich they carried away in baskets j and Ovid, 

Vina, nee hamta mtri led data/rmia bibant.i ' 
Sare wiaes, still keeping fnnne of cuake, etand fast. 
Not gulps, but gobbets of tbeii n'iae they taste. 

The frosts are so bard and sbarpe in the emboguing 
of the Meotia feniiea, that in the very place where 
Mithridatea Lieutenant bad delivered a battel to his 
eciemlett, on hard ground and drie-footed, and there 
ilefeated them, the next summer he tliere obtauied 
another sea-battel against them. The Romanes suffered 
a great disadvantage in the fight they had with the 
Carthaginians neere unto Placenta, tor so much as 
they went to their charge with their blood congealed 
and limbea henumnicd, through extreme cold : whereas 
Hanniball had caused many hrea to be made through- 
out bis campe, to warmehissouldiersby, andaquautitie 
of oilo to be distributed amongst them, that therewith 
.-uinointing themselves, they might make their siuewes 
more supple and oimble, and harden their pores against 
the bitter blasts of cold wind which then blew, and 
uipping piercing of the ayre. The Grsecians retreat 
from Babilon into their oountrie is renowned by reason 
of the many difficulties and encombrances they encoun- 
tred withall, and were to surmount : whereof this was 
•ine, that in the mounlaines of Armenia, being surprised 
jLtid encircled with bo horrible and great quaulitie of 
snow, that they lost both the knowledge of the coun- 
ifJe ajid the wayea : wherewith they were so straitiy , 
- 'Ovid. rri(!.l.m.n,x. 
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beset tliat they continued a day and a aight withont 
eating or drinking ; and most of their horses and cattell 
died; of their men a great number also deceased ; many 
with the g'Httcring and 'whiteneaae of the snow ivere 
stricken bhnde ; divers through the extremitie were 
lamed, and thoir limbca shrunken up ; many starke 
HtifFe and frozen with colde, although tlieir 
yet vhole. Alexander saw a nation where in winter 
they burie their fruit-bearing trees under the ground, 
to defend them from the frost : a thing also used 
amongst some of our neighbours. Touching the sub- 
ject of apparoU, 'the King of Mexico was wont to 
change aud shift hia clothes foure times a day, and 
never wore them againe, employing his leavings and 
cast-sules for his continuall liberalities and rewards ; 
as also neither pot nor dish, nor any implement of hia 
kitchen or table were twice brought before him. 
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I AM not pnasesaed with this common erronr, to judge 
of others according to what I am my «elfe. I am easie 
to beleevo things ditforing from mj eelt'e. Though 1 
be engaged to oue forme, 1 doe not tic the world unto 
it, as every man doth ? And 1 beleeve and couceive a 
thooaaiid manners of life, contmrie to the common sort : 
I more easily admit and receive difference than 
resemblance in us. J discharge as much as a man 
will, another being of my conditions and principles, 
and simply counder of it lU my selfe without relation, 
framing it upon its owne model!. Tliough my sclfe be 
not continent, yet doe I niiicerely commend and 
allow the contiiicucie of the Capuchins and Theatines, 
and highly praise their course of life. I doe by imagi- 
nation insinuate my selfe into their place : and by how 
much more tliey bee other than my selfe, so much the 
Tnore doe 1 love and honour him. I would gladly 
have every man judged apart, and not be drawne my 
Bclfe in consequence of others eiamples. My weak- 
nesse doth no way alter the opinions I should have of 
the force and vigor of tho^e that deserve it. Sunt, ^ui 
nihil guadent, i/uam quod le imitari poise confidmU : 
' There he such as advise to nothing but what they 
trust themselves can imitate.' Crawling on the lace of 
the earth, I cease not to marke, even into the clouds, 
in the imitable height of some beroicke minds. It is 
much for me to have a formall and prescript jud^ 
, if the effects face not so, and at least to maiutaine 
ciiefe part enenipted from corruption. It is somo- 

1 ClC. Oral.ailBr. ■ 
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thing to have a ^ood mmde, when my forces faile me. 
The age we live m (at least onr climate) is so dull aud 
leaden, that not only the execution, but the very 
imag'iuBtioii of vertue ia farre to seeke] and seemes to 
be 110 other thing than a College supposition and m . 
gibrish word. 

•ciHutem vtrba pulant, W 



Qiiam vereri deberent, etiam *i percipere non posimU ;• ' 
' Whitl] yet they should reverence, though tbey could ' I 
not reach unto.' It is an eare-ring or pendant to han^ ; I 
in a cabinet, or at tlie tongues end, as well as at an ' 
eare for an ornament. Iliere are no more vertuoua 
actions knoime ; those that bearo a shetr of vertue 
have no essence of it : for profit, gloria, custome, 
feare, and other like strange causes direct us to pro- 
duce them. Justice, valour, integritie, ivhich we uien 
exercise, may by others consideration, and by the 
countenance they publikely beare, be termed so : bat 
with the true workman it is no vcrtne at all. There 
is another end proposed ; another efficient cause. 
Vertue alloweth of nothing but what is done by her, 
and for her alone. In that great battell at Potidaia 
which the GrfficianB under Fausauias gained of Mar* 
donius and the Persians, the victors following their 
custome, comming to share the glorio and prise of tbe 
victorie betweene them, ascribed the pre-excellencie 
of valor in that conflict to tbe Spartane natioa. 'i'he 
Spartanes, impartiall Judges of vertue, when they 
came to decide to what particular man of their 
countrie the honour to have done best in that day 
should of right belong, they found that Aristodemus 
ha<l most cuuragiously engaged and hazarded him- 
selfe : Yet gave bim not tbe prise of honour of it, 
because his vertue had beene therunto incited by an 
lest desire to purge himselfe from the t^^TivJa, 
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»nd infainie whicli hee had incnrred in the action at 
Hiermopjles, and from all darin^r ambition to die 
couragioiily, thereby to warrant his former impnta- 
tion. Our jadf^ementa are yet aicke, and follovr the 
depravations of our customea. I see the greatest part 
of our spirits to affect wit, and to shew themselTes 
ingenious, by obscuring and detracting from the glorie 
of famous and generall ancient actions, ^vin^ them 
some base and malicious interpretation, fondly and 
enviously charging them with vaine causes and friroloua 
occasions. A subtUl invention no doubt I^et any 
man present me with the most excellent and blame- 
lesse action, and I will oppose it with fiftie vicious and 
bod intentions, all which shall carrie a face of lilteli- 
hood. God knowes (to him that will ejitend them) 
what diversitie of images our internal will doth suffer : 
Tliey doe not so maliciously as grosely and rudely 
endeavour to he ingenious with all their railing and 
detractioD. The same paine a man taketh to detract 
from these noble and famous nameB, and the verie 
same libertie would I as willingly take to lend them 
my shoulders to extoll and magnifie them. I would 
endevour to charge these rare and ciioise figures, 
selected by the consent of wise men for the worlds 
example, as much and as high as my invention would 
give me leave with honour, in a plausible interpre' 
■tetion and favourable circumstaoce. And a man must 
thinke that the dihgent labours of our ini'ention are 
farre beyond their merit. It is the part of honest 
minded men to pourtray vertue as faire as po^ible laire 
may be. A thing which would no whit be mis-seeming 
or undecent, if passion should transport us to the 
favour and pursuit of so sacred fonnea, what these doe 
contrarie, they either doo it through malice or knaverie, 
with purpose to reduce and sute their beleefe to their 
capacitie, whereof I lately spake ; or rather, as J 
thnike, because their sight is not of sufficient power or 
dearnes, nor addressed to conceive or apprehend the 
Arre-ehining brightaes of vertue in itaturall and 
geanioe puritie ; as PlatatVe aaifti, ftiM. vo. '^»^ Nim» 
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some impated the cause of Cato the youngers death to 
the feare he had couceived of Cesar : whereat he hath 
some reaeoo to be moved : by which a man may judge 
how much more he wouJd have beene offended with 
those that have ascribed the same unto ambition. Oh 
foolish people ! Hee would no doubt have performed 
a faire aution, so generous and so just, rather with 
ignominie than for glorie. 'Iliia man was truly a 

Ktteme, whom nature chosa to shew how farre 
mane vertue may reach, and inana conatancie attains 
unto. But my purpose is not hero to treat this rich 
argument : I will only confront together the sayings of 
five Latin Poets upon Catoes commendations, and for 
the interest of Cato, and by incidencie for theirs alao. 
Now ought a gentleman, well-bred, in respect of 
others, Snde the two former somewhat lauguishing ; 
the third more vigorous, but suppressed by the ei- 
travagancie of force. He will judge there were yet 
place for one or two degrees of invention, to reach 
unto the fourth, in consideration of which he will 
through admiration joyne hands for the last (yet 
first in some degree and space, but which space 
he will swears can by tin humane spirit be hlled 
np) he will be much amazed, he will be much 
amated. Loe, here are wonders, we have more Poets 
than judges and interpreters of poeaie. It is an easier 
matter to frame it than to know it : Being base and 
humble, it may he judged by the precepts and art of 
it : But the good and loftie, the supreme and divine, 
JB beyond rules and above reason. Whosoever dis- 
cemeth lior beautie, with a constant, quicke-seeing, 
and setled looke, he can no more see and comprehend 
the same tiian the splendor of a lightning flash. It 
hath no communitie with our judgement ; but raa- 
saclteth and ravislieth the same. The furie which 
prickea and moves him that can penetrate her, doth 
also stricke and wound a third man, if he heare it 
either handled or recited, as the adamant stone dtB."**;* 
not only a needle, hut infuset\i Boii\e oS Vex ^aiisWia'-mfc | 
the same to draw others : Aji4 W. ia niQX« B.^-^a-fin^iM ^ 
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•eene in theaters, that the sacred inspiration of 111 e 
Muaes, havitif; first stirred u^ the Poet with a kiade of 
B^tation unto choler, DQto griefe, unto hatred, yea unci 
beyond himselfe, whither and howsoecer they please, 
doth also hy the I'oet strike and enter into the Actor, 
and consequently by the Actor a whole auditorie or 
mnltitndo. It is the lif^ament of our senses depending 
one of another. Even from my infancie Poesie hatli 
had the vertue to transpierce and transport me. But 
that lively and feeling-moving' that is naturally in me 
have diversly becna handled, hy the diversitie of forms, 
not 80 much hig-her or lower (for they were ever the 
hip^hest in every kind) as different in colour. First a 
blithe anil ingenious iluiditie, then a quaint-wittie and 
loftie conceit. To conclude, a ripe and constant force. 
Ovid, Lncan, and Virgil will better declare it. " ' 
here our Gallants are in their full cariere. 

S.l Calo dam viril lane rel Ctriare major.* 
Let Cnto Junior, while be 
doth live, greater than Qcsar be. 

Saith one. 

et invietam dtufcIS morte Calontm : • 

Cato UDConqnered, death being vaaquished. 

Saith another : And the third, speaking of the 

warres betweene CieBar and Pompey 

Victrix cauia Diia platuit, led victa Caioai.' 
The cause that overcame with Gnda vat greater i 
But the cause overcome plejsed Cato heilet. 
And the fourth upon Cssars commendations : 
El cuncta (crnirmn luiatta. 
Prater alrocem animum CaiOBii.* 
Of all the eirth nil pnrts inthnlled, 
Catoea minde only uniiripallcd. 
And the harps-master, after he hath installed the namea 
of the greatest Romans in his picture, ended thus : ~ 

klsdantemjara Catonetn.* 

Chiefe justice Catn doe decree 

Lawea that for righteona aoulea ohonld be. 
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Whem we reada in Hiatories,' that Antigonna was 
highly displeased with his sonne, at what time he pre- 
seuted unto him the head of Kiog Plrrhus his enemie, 
EJaiae but a little before in fight against him ; which he 



Duke of Burgnndie, whoia hce had eftsoonea dis- 
comlited, and Ras as an assisUia moamer at his 
funeralla ; And that in the battel of Auroy (which the 
Earl of Mentfort had gained against tlie faction of 
Charles do Bloia, for the Uatchy of Britanie) the vic- 
torinua conqueror met with the bodie of his enemie 
deceased, mourned very grievously for him ; a man 
must not suddenly exclaime. 

^^ Sua paaian totto 'I coritrtirio mania 

^C Sicopre, con la villa her' chiara, hor' truna. 

^H So hsppena it, tliB miade cavers tush posiion 

^P Under a clottke of eoloura oppoaits, 

1^ To fl^bt now cicare, now darbe, in dircra fashion. 

When Cfesar was presented with Pompeia head. 
Histories report that he turned his looks aside, as from 
a ghastly and unpleasing spectacle. There hath beeiie 
BO long a correspondencie and societie in the managing 
of publike affaires, mutually betweene them, each a 
communitio of fortunes, so many rcciprocall offici 
and bonds of alliance, tjiat a man cannot thlak«. ' 
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countenaDFe to have beene forced, falfiCj 
as this other supposeth. 

/am botiut esse BoccTf lacr^maa n<m sponte cadenta 

^£!ffildit, gemitutque fxprcnit peclore t/rloA 
Now to bB kisdeiDdeed he did not doubt 
Father in Uw, Uaies, which came hardlj 
Ho ahed, and gmnea esprest 

For certainly, howbeit the greatest numher of __ 
actions bee but masked and painted over with dis- 
aimuUtioii, and that it maf sometimes he true, 

Hceredii Jld\u sub penona riiai at.'' 
The nepping of on heire is langhing under a visatd or i 

Yet must a man consider, byjudging of liis accident 
how our mindea are often agitated by divers pasi ' 
For (as they say) there ia a, certaine assembly of 
humours in our bodies, whereof she is soveraigne misLns, 
who moat ordinarily, according to oar compleiions, 
doth command us : so in our minde, although it eou- 
taiiie severall motions that agitate the same, yet muat 
one chiefly be predominant. But it is not with so Aill 
an advantage, but for the volubihtie and Bupplenesae of 
oar minde, the weakest may by occasion reohtaine the 
place againe, and when their tome cometh, make & 
new charge ; whence we see not only children, who 
simply aad oataraily follow nature, often to weepa and 
laugh at one selfe-iiame thing, but iiOTie of us all can 
vaunt himselfe, wliat wished for or pleasant voya^B 
soever he undertake, but tliat taking leave of hia fam3y 
and friends, he ahall feele a chilling and panting of the 
heart, and if he shed not tearcs, at least he puts hia 
foot in the stirrup with a sad and heavie cheere. And 
what gentle flame soever doth warraa the heart of 
young virgins, yet are tliey hardly drawne to leave and 
forgoe their mothers, to betake them to their huabauds: 
whatsoever this good fellow say : 
^ I Ll-cas. 1. ix. 1040. ■ 
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Eittie nocU nK^i* odlo Fenm, drnie parentusn ■ 

VbeHim ihtUaini guaa intra limmo fm,'du-nl f H 

Doe yoDQg Birds bate indeed trctih Vcdub tojcE, ■ 
Or witli faJae tearea deluda their parents joyes, 

So hclpe me God, they doe aot true complaine.' 
So is it not strange to mourue for him dead, wliom a 
man hj no meanes would have alive againe. When I 
thide my boy, I doe it with the best heart I have ; They 
arotrae and not fained imprecations : but that fit past 
over, let him have need of me, I will gladly doe nim 
all the good I can, and by and by 1 turns over another 
leafe. If I chance to call one knave or aase,mT purpose 
is not for ever to enfeoffe him with those nick-names ; 
nor doe I thinke to say, toiig thou liest, if immediatelv 
after I call him an honest man. No qualitie dotb 
embrace ua purely and nniveraally. If it were not the 
conntenauce of a foole to speake alone or to him selie, 
there would scarce be day or houre wherein some body 
should not heare me mutter and grumble to my aelfe, 
and against my selfe, A ( ) in the foolcs teeth 1 yet 
doe not I thinke it to be my definition. He that Roetli 
me sometimes to cast a frowning looke upon my wife, 
or sometimes a loving countenance, and thinkes that 
either of them is but fained, he is a foole. Nero taking 
leave of his mother, whom hee sent to bo drowned, felt 
notwithstanding the emotion of that motherly farewell, 
and at one instant was strucken with horror and pitie. 
It is said that the Sunnes-light is not of one continued 
pieeo, but that it so uncessantly and withoot intermission 
doth cast so tbicke new rales, one In the necke of 
another, upon us, that wee cannot perceive the space 
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Lar^us enim li^idi-foni laminii, atht 
Innffot iuairfua catam eandurt rtcenli, 
Supptditdtque moo confatim liimine h 
Huv'hb Suniie the plenteotiB epriug of liquid li^ht 
Still henv'u bedevvea with npleador fresh and btii^it.. 
Still light supplies with ligV '* ' """ 
' tUrDL. Mig. iL 15. 
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So doth our miude cast lier points diversly and im- 
perceptibly. ArtabaDQs surprised Xerxes his nephew, 
and chid him for the sudden changing of his comite- 
uacce. He vroa to consider the immeasurable grent- 
nesse of bis forces at the passage of Hellespont, for the 
enterprise of Greece. First he was auddeuly asgailed by 
an excessive joy, to see so many thousands of men at 
his service, and witnessed the same by thealacritie and 
cheerefiilnes of his countenance : And immediately at 
that verie moment, his thoughts sngg-estinjr how so 
many lives were to be consumed, and should come to 
nothing (at the furthest, within one age), he gan to 
frowne hia browes, and grew so pensive that he wepL 
Wo have with a resolute and inexorable minde pursued 
the revenge of an injurie, and felt a singular content 
for the victorie ; yet upon better advice doe we weepe : 
it is not that we weepe for : the thing is as it was, 
there is nothing changed : But that our minde beholds 
the thing with another eie, aud under another shape, it 
presents it self unto lis. For every thing hath divers 
faces, sundry byases, and severall lustres. Aliaiice, 
kinred, old acquaintances, and long friendship seize «u 
our imagination, and at that instant passionate tlie 
same according to their qualitie, but the tame or 
change of it is 8o violent that it escapes us. 

Nit adcojieri CfUri ratios* vidriur, ^^m 

Quhii >i maii^fitri proponit ft inchaat ipia, ^^H 

Ociiit ergo antfnEU qvAm TtM le pfrciet uUa, ^^H 

Anlt oculoi guaram in pnmpiu nolura tidttur,' ^^H 
NotbiDg in so quioke sort ■eemei to be done, ^^| 

A» mindB Btt on a thiag, aad onoB l)ef,Tin, 
The minde that snifltr ftlrres before our eiea. 
Than Bny thing, irhow forme we Boone com prize, 
id therefore, intending to continue one body of all 
pursuit, wo deceive our selves. When Timoleon 
ipeth the murther he hath perpetrated with so 
mature and generous a determination, he weepeth not 
for the libertie restored to his countrie, nor the tyrant, 
but he weepeth for his brother. One part of his dut^^^ 
IB acted; let us permit him lo plaj \.\ve crt.\\M. jB 

1 LUCB. 1. ill. iiS3. ^1 






CHAPTER XXXVni 






Let ns leave apart this aatirome comparison, betiTeentfi 
B solitarie and aa active life : And Uiuchtug tJiat gnodljr I 
saying under which ambition and avarice shroud them- 
selve*, tliat we are not borne for our particular, but for 
the publike good : Let ua boldly refer ourselves to tlioso 
that are engaged ; and let them beat their conscience, 
if oa the contrarie the states, the charges, and this 
trash of the world are not rather sought and Bued ft " 
to draw a private commoditie from the publUte. ""^ 
bad and iiidlreut meanea wliereth rough in our agt 
(.'anvose and toyle ti^ attaiue the same, doe maiufeatly 
declare the end thereof to be of no great consequence. 
Let us answer ambition, that hersclfe gives ua Uie taste 
of Eolitarine^e. For what doth she shun so much as 
company ? Wliat seeketH shea more than elbow-roome? 
Hiere is no place but there are meanes and w^es to doe 
well or ill. Neverihele«se if the saying of Bias be trne, 
' That the worst part is the greatest : ' Or that which 
Ecclesiastes saith, 'That of a thousand there ii tkot, 

Jlori quippe 6oni ; numero vix mill Inlidpn, quol I 

Thibarum poiiie, tci divitit aitia fJ'IU : ' I 

Good men aro rare, so miiny scarce (I feare) 



must im 

r 



: for to reaemUe ftitm w ■^«iCi.Q'ia,>«R»-'=|^ 
I Juv. Si'. 7:m.1'a. ^H 
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they are many, and to hate many is hazardous, because 
they are disaemblable, and Merchanta that travell by 
i>ea have reiLBon to take heed that those which goe in 
theEameshipbenot dissolate, hlagphemen;, and wicked, 
judging such compauy imfortuuate. Therefore Bias 
said pleasantly to those that together with hiin passt 
the danger of a great stonne, and called to the Dods 
for helpe : ' Peace, mrmasters, lest they ehould heare 
that you are hsro with me.' And of a more militarie 
eitnmple, Alhuqeruue, Viceroy iii India for Emanuel 
King of Portugal]^ in an extreme danger of a sea- 
tempest, tooke a young boy upon his shouldera, for this 
only end, that in the common perill his innocence 
might he his Trarrant and recorameudtng to Gnds favour 
to set him on shore ; yet may a wise man live every 
where contented, yea and alone, in the throng of a 
Pallace : hut if ho may chuse, he will (saith he) avoid 
the sight of it. If need rec]uire, he will endure the 
first : but if he may have his choiee, he will chuse the 
latter. He thinks he hath not sufBcieatly rid bimselfe 
from vices if he must also contest with other mens 
fiiulta. Charondas puuished those for wicked that were 
convicted to have frequented lewd companies. There 
is nothing so dis-sociable and sociable as man, the one 
for his vice, the other for his nature. And 1 think 
Antisthenes did not satistie him that upbraided him 
with hia convereation with the wicked, saying, 'That 
Physicians live amongst the aicke : ' Who if they 
stead sicke-mens healths, they empaire their owne hy 
the infection, continuall visiting, touching, and fre- 
quenting of diseases, Now (as I suppose) the end ia 
both one, thereby to live more at leasure and better at 
ease. But man doth not alwaies seeke the best way to 
come unto it, who often supposeth to have quit alTairea 
when he hath but changed tliem. Tliere is not much 
lesee vexation in tiie governmeiit of a private lamily 
than in the managing of an entire state : wheresoever 
the minde is busied, there it is all. And though domes- 
ticall occupations be lesse important, they are aa is ~ 
utiwate. Moreover, thovlg\l.■mfc\w.vftttw^Q■a^e«^s 
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from the court and from the mnrket, we a. 
from the principall tonneiita of our life. 

A'OB local effiiti lad marii arbiter atiftrt, 
Nut pluCD the Aibitcr of sess so nide. 
Shift we or change we plac 



i 



Dehiiid hia bucks Uitit ridea from iC. 
They often follow osj even into immured cloisteraj and 
into Bclioolos of philosophy ; nor doe hollow rocks, nor 
wearing of haire-ahirta, nor coutiauaJl fastings, rid us 



I 



_ told Socrates that one was no whit amended 
by his travell : ' I believe it wel (said he) for he carried 
himselfe with him.' | 

Quid (emtt alio calenta \ 

Sole matamu! T putrid juii exul 
Se qtioq^efugit t * 



If a man doe not first discharge hotli hlmsolfe and his 
minde from the burthen tliat presseth her, removing 
from place to place will stirreand presse her the more ; 
as in a ship, wares well stowed and closely piled take 
up least Toome, you doe a. sicke-man more hurt than 
good to make him chang-e place, you settle an evill in 
removing the same ; as stakes or poles, the more they 
are stirred and shaken, the faster they sticke, and 
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Hinke deeper into the icroand. Therefore is it not 
enough for a man to have sequestered himselfe from 
the caucDurse of people : is it not sufficient to shift 
place, a man must also sever himselfe from the popular 
coiiilitioos that are in us. A man most sequester atd' J 
recover himselfe from himselfe. 

JVom iuctala caaii nodum arripi!, attamen Ula 

NCani_/upi[, a eoiio trahiiur pan lojiga caima.^ 
Ton will Bay baply I m; honda hiTe quit, 
Why BO the Btriving dug the knot hath bit ; 
"Yet when he fliej, inudi chaina dotli follow it. 
\Ce carry our fetters with us : is it not an abBolute 
libertie ; we still cast hacke our lookes towards that 
we have lelt behinde : our minde doUi still rua o 
our fancie is full of it. 

I -aiti pargatian ealpectui, qaapralia Boftii 

^^^H Atq\Le pericula tunc inj^TatiB inijnuantfbm T 

^^^M Quanta coMieitidunt komiatn cupidinii aera 

^^^1 Soltieitian aura, gvantiqut pennde limora t 

^^^^L ^ Quidoe luperbia, tpurcilia, ac prlulantia, quanlai 
^^^B ' Efficiunt eladit, gtud luxtu, daidiaque f < 
^^^B* Unlesse our braiat be pnrg'd, what wanes mnat WH 
^^^B AVhat peilla then, though uiuch diBpleated, Bco? 
^^^" How great fearea, how great carea of aharpa desire 

I T)oe corefull man diatract, tonneittf enfire f 

IJncleatines^e, wantonnesBi:, elothj riot, pride, 
How great caiflmitiea have theae impUde? 

Oor evill is rooted in our minde ; aod it cannot leapt 
from it Belfe. 



N: 



In culpa at aniniuj, qui le non ej'ugii unjBom, 
The minde in greatest fault must lie 
Whicli from itaelfe can uever flie, 



'Therefore must it he reduced and brought into if- ■ 
Eelfe ; It is tlie true soUtarinesae, and which may be 
enjoyed even in the frequencie of peopled Cities and 
Kings coui^ ; but it is more commodiously enjoyed 
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a^txt, Non eithence wee undertake ta live eolttarie, 
and without compaiiie, let us cause our contentment 
to depend of our selves : Let ua ghakc olT all bonds 
that tie us unto others : Gaine we that viutorie over 
us, that in §;oDd earnest we may live solitarie, and 
tlierein live at our ease- Stilpcn bavin? escaped the 
combnation of his Citie, wherein he had lost both wiie 
and children, and all lils goods ; Demetrius Polion^tea 
seeing; him in so great a ruine of his CoutitrJe with an 
unaffrighted couutenaoce, demanded of him, whether 
he had received any losae '. He answered, No : and that 
(thanks given to God) he had tost nothing of his owne- 
It ia that which Antisthenes the Philosopher said very 
pleasantly, 'lliat man ought to provide himselfe with 
TOunitions that might float upon tha water, and by 
swimming escape the danger of shipwracke with him.' 
Verily, ' a man of understanding hath lost nothing if 
he yet have himselfe.' When the Citie of Nola wag 
over-run by the Sarbarians, Faulinus, hishop thereof, 
having lost all he bad there, and being their prieoner, 
prayed thus unto God: 'O Lord, deliver me from 
feeling of this losse : for thou knowest as jet they have 
toncht nothing that is mine.' The riches that made 
him rich, and the goods which made him good, 
were yet absolutely whole. Behold what it ia to 
chuae treasures well, that may be freed from 
injurie ; and to hide them in a place where no man 
may eater, and which cannot be bctraicd but by our 
selves. A man that is able may have wives, childrea, 
goods, and chielly health, hut not so tie himselfe unto 
tliem that his feltcltie depend ou them. Vl'e should 
reserve a store-house for our selves, what need soever 
change ; altogether ours, and wholly free, wherein we 
may hoard up and establish our true libertie, and 
principoll retreit and solitarinesse, wherein we muat go 
alone to our selves, take out ordinarie eutertaiument, 
and so privately that no ocquainbiiice or communication 
of »ny strange thing may therein find place : there to 
discourse, to meditate and laugb, b&, \rv'CDOM.\. -inSn, 
trithont ciUdren, and goods, wVikool^jiwaa Q^ «R'i^»***» ' 
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that if hj any o»;asion tbey be lost, it aeeme i 
to U9 to paase it over ; we have a miude moving and 
turning in it selfe ; it may keep it selfe companie ; it 
hath wherewith to offend and defend, wherewith to 
receive, and wherewith to give. Let na not feare that 
U'e shall faint and droop through tedious aiid mind- 
trying idlenefise in thia solitoriitesae. 

In xdii sii tihi iurba Inch. 

As good unto thy eelfs na tubdj. 
V'ertUB is contented with it aelfe, without discipline, 
without words, aud without efTecta. In our accuBtomed 
jictions, of a ilioQsand tliere is not one found that 
regards ns : he whom thou seeat eo furiously, and as it 
were hesidea himselfe, to claraher or crawie up the eitie 
wals or breach, as a point-blank to a whole voly of 
abot, and another all wounded and skarred, crazed and 
faint, and wel-nie bunger-starven, resolved rather to 
die than to open his encmie tlio gate and ^ive him 
entraiice ; doest thou think he is there for himselfe? 
No verily. It is peradventure for such a one whom 
neither he nor so many of hia fellowes ever saw, and 
who haply takes no care at all for them ; but is there- 
nhilst wallowing up to the ears in sensualitie, slouth, 
and all manner of carnal delights. This man, whom 
about mid-night, when others take their rest, thou 
seest come out of bis study, meagre looking, with eyes 
trilling, tiegmatick, squalide, and spauling, doest thoa 
thinke that plodding on his hooka he doth seek how he 
fihall become an honeater man, or more wise, or more 
content? There is no such matter. He wil either die 
in his pursuit, or teach posteritie the measure of 
Plautus veraes and the true orthography of a Latine 
word. Who doth not willingly chop and counter- 
change his health, his ease, yea and his life, for glorie 
and nir reputation ? The most unproHtable, vaine, and 
counterfet coine, that is in use with us. Our death is 
not Bufficient to make ns afraid ; let us also charge oqt- 
selves with that of our wives, of our cliildren, and of 
oar &ienda and people. Oar ownc attawea in* -qjA 
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enfliciently trouble and vexe us ; Let ns also drndga, ^H 
toile, vex, and torment ourselves with our neighboaiB ^H 
and fideiids matters. ^H 

^^^K Vak guftnqudm-at hominan in animum instltstre, out ^^| 

^^^B Farare, qaod tit chariui, gaam ipse eat slbi t > ^M 

^^^K Fie, that a man should cast, t^at ought, than he ^^M 

^^^^P Uitnaelfe of himselfe mote belov'd ^uld be. ^^M 

^^^solitarineBse, meo seemetb, hath more apparancB > 
and reason in those which have given their most activB 
and flourishing age into the world, in imitation of 
Tfaales. We have lived long^ enough for others, live 
we the remainder of oar life onto oar selves : let us 
bring home our cogitations and inventions unto our 
selves and niito oar ease. Jt is no easie matter to 
make a safe retreit : it doth over-much trouble us with 
joyning other enterprises unto it ; since God gives ii» 
leasare to dispose of our dislodging. Let us prepare 
ourselves unto it, packe wee up our baggage. Let us 
betimes bid our conipanie farewell. Shake we off these 
violent hold-fasts which else-where engage us, and' 
eatrange us from our selves. These so strong bonds 
must be untied, and a man must eft-soones love this or 
that, but wed nothing hut himselfe ; That is to say, let 
the rest be our owne : yet not so combined and glued 
together that it may not he sundred without fleaing us, 
and therewithal! puU away some peeco of our owne. 
The greatest thing of the world is for a man to know 
how to be his owne. It is hi^h time to shake off 
Bocietie, since we can bring nothing to it. Aad he 
that cannot lend, let him take heed of borrowing. 
Our forces faile us : retire we them, and shut them up 
into our selves. He that can euppresse and confound 
in himselfe the offices of so many amities, and of the 
company, let bim doe it. In this fall, which makes us 
inutile, irkesome, and importunate to others, let him 
take heed he be uot importunate, irkesome, and un- 
profitable to himselfe. Let him flatter, coivrt., ■axA 
cherish himselfe, and above a.^ \A t\m 5,iw«rMi\«ai.- 
* The. Ada. act. Y. wi. \. «. 
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sellp, rospectic); his reason and ieanag his conscience, 
so tliat he may not trithout shame stumble or trip iti 
their presence. Rarum est cnim, ut saiia ee quitqve 
penmlur: 'Fat it ia a rare matter tliat every man 
saflieicutly should stand ■□ awe and reverence of bim- 
Belfe.' Socrates saith, 'lliat young men oaght to be 
instructed, and men exercised in well doing ; and old 
men withdraw tlicmselves from all civiU and military 
neeotiatioiiB, living at their owne discretion, without 
obligation to any certaine office.' Tliere are eame 
compleirions more proper for these precepts of retreit 
than others. Those which have a tender and demisse 
apprehension, a snuemish affection, a delicate wiU, and 
which cannot easily subject or imploy it selfe (of which 
1)oth by natnrall condition and propense discourse I am 
■one) wil better apply themselves unto this counsell than 
active minds and busie spirits ; wLicii imbrace all, every 
where engage, and in all things passionate themselves ; 
that offer, that present and yeeld themselves to all 
occasions. A man must make use of all these acci- 
dental! commodities, and which are without us, so long 
as they be pleasing to as ; hut not make them our 
principall fouadation : It is not so ; nor reasoo, nor 
nature permit it. Why should we again^ their lawes 
subject our contentment to the power of others ? More- 
over, to anticipate the accidents of fortune, {••- i man 
to deprive bimselfe of the commodities he hath ju pos- 
session, as many have done for devotion, and some 
Philosophers by discourse ; to serve themselves, to lie 
upon the hard ground, to pull out their own eyes, to 
cast their riches into the sea, to seeke for paiue and 
smart (some by tormenting this life for the liappinesse 
of another ; othersome placing themselves on the lowest 
step, thereby to warrant themselves from a new fell) is 
the action of an excessive vertue. Let sterner and 
more vigorous complexions make their larking glorious 
and exemplar. 

(u!a ** j^TKuIa laudn, 

Cum ra de/ieiiiii!, witii inter fiiUa Joitii : 'J 

I'trum libt guid meliiu contvngit ct wnavUi^Om Wt 
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n falre farmea dolli well-grounded Uc 



There ia worke enongh for me to doe without going 
so &r. It anfficeth me, under fortunes favour, to pre- 

C'C my selfe for Her disfavour ; and baing at ease, aa 
aa unaginatioti may attaine unto, so represent the 
evill to come unto my selfe : Even as we ennro onr 
selves to Tilts and Toumej'es, and counterfeit warre 
in time of peace. I esteems not Arcesilaus the Philo- 
sopher lease reformed because 1 know iiim to have nsed 
household implements of g^d and silver, according as 
the condition of his fortune gave faim leave. I rather 
valoehim themorethauif hehadnot doneitjforsomucli 
as he both moderately and liberally made use of them. 
I kuow unto what limits naturall nscessitie goetb ; and 
I consider a poore almesman begging at my doore to 
be often moreplump-cheekt, in better health and liking, 
than I am : Then doe 1 enter into his estate, and essay- 
to frame and Bute my mind unto his Lyase. And so 
ovef'Tunning other ejiamples, albeit I imagine death, 

riverUe, contempt, and sicknesso to be at my beeles, 
easily resolve my selfe not to apprehend any feare 
of that which one of lessa worth than my selfe doth 
tolerate and undergoe with such patience ; And I 
cannot beleeve that the basencsse or ahallownesse of 
understanding can doe more than vigor and far-seeing, 
or that the effects and reason of discretion cannot reach 
to the efFects of custome and use. And knowing what 
slender hold-fast these accesaorie commodities have, I 
omit not in full jovyssance of them, humlily to beseech 
God of his mercie (as a sovcraigne request) to make me 
contented with myselfe, and with the goods proceeding 
from mo. I see some gallantly-disEDBei. ■^tnai'^ ^osav, 
1 HoH, I, i. Epist. X.V, kl. 
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wlio notwithstandmg their feire-seemia? shew, hsn 
many boxes full of pila in their coffare at homej to take 
when the rhnme Bhall assaile them ; wliich so mnch the 
lessa they feare, when they thinke tlie remedy to be at 
hand. So must a man doe ; as also if he feele himselfe 
Buhject to gome greater infirmitie, to store himselfe 
with medicaments that may asswa^, supple, and stupiAe 
the part grieved. The occupation a man should chnse 
for such a lifo must neither be painfull nor tedious, 
otherwise in i-aine should we accompt to have soueht 
our abiding there, which depends from the particular 
taste of every man. Mine doth no way accommodate 
itselfe to hushandrie. Those that love it, must wi|^i. 
^voderation apply themselves unto it. jm^ 

r* CimmlurBibira.r,<mieiuhmUfmn£as.^ ^M 

EndBTonr they thinRa to them to submili 
Not them to things (it they hava Uontce wit) *- 

. Hushandrie is otherwise a servile office, as Saluat 
termeth it : It hath more escnsoble parts, as the care 
of gardening, which Xenophon aacriheth to Cyrus : A 
meane or mediocritie may he found betweene this base 
and vile carking care, extended and full of toiling 
labor, which we see in men that wholly plnnge them- 
selves therein, and that profound and extreme retchle»- 
nesae to let all things goe at six and seven, ■ ■ - - 

■ wen in others. 
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I Dejnocriti prcui tdil ogelloi 

' Cullaijuf, dam pcrrgri est animuj tint carport vclox. 

Cattle destroj-d Democritua hia Bets, 
While bia mmd bodilcsBQ vagariea feta. 

But let na heare the counsel! which Plinie the 
younger glveth to hia friend Comeliaa Rufua, touching 
this point of Solitarinesse : ' I pcrsvrade thee in tliis 
full-gorged and fat retreit wherein thou art, to remit 
this haseand abject care of hushandrie unto thy servants, 
■nd give thy selfo to the study of letters, whence thou 
maist gather something that may altogether be thi^ 

' HoR. Epist. i. 19. » Hj. Epvit.-i:-CY.\i. m 
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owne.' He meaneth reputation : like uato Ciceroes 
humor, who saith. That he will imploy his snlitariiiesse 
and resideuce from publike affaires to purchase unto 
^limaelfe by his writii^ au immortall life. 

^^^ uague adeone ^M 

^^H Scire iuam tiiltil at. nisi tc icire hnc idat alter 1 > ■ 

^^H I9 it Vaea nothing woith that thou doost kQov, H 

I Unleasa what thou dooflt know, thou others show ? ^| 

It seemth to he reason, when a man speaketh to 
withdraw himselfe from the world, that one should 
looke beyond him. These doe it but byhalfes. Indeed 
they set their match against the time they shall Im no 
more : hut pretend to reap the fruit of their dessigneSj 
when they shall be absent from the world, by a ridiculous 
contradiction. The imaginalion of those who through 
devotion seeko solitarinesse, filling their minds with 
the ccrtaintie of heavenly promises, in the other life, 
is mach more soundly consorted. They propose God 
as sn object inlinit in ^odnesse and incomprehensible 
in power, unto themselves. The sonle hath therein, in 
all free libertie, wliereivith to g-Iut her selfe. Afflictions 
and sorrowea redound to tlieir profit, being imployed 
for the purchase and attaining of health and eternall 
gladnesse. Death, according to ones wish, is a passage 
to BO perfect an estate. The sharpnesse of their rules 
is presently made smooth and easie by costomo ; and 
carnall concupiscences rejected, abated, and lulled 
asleep by refusmg them : for nothing entertaineth them 
but use and exercise. This only end of another life, 
blessedly immortal!, doth rightly merit we should 
abandon the pleasures and commodities of this our life. 
And he that can enlighten Lis soule with the flame of 
a lively faith and hope, really and constantly, in his 
Bolitarine.'ise doth build unto himselfe a voluptuous and 
delicious life, far Bumioonting all other lives. There- 
fore doth neither the end nor middle of this counsell 
please me. We are ever falling into a relaps from an 
ague to a bnraing fever. This plodding oti^'i^a&sdi *&. 

' Pers. Sot. i. 21. 
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booltes is as paiafall as any otlier, and ae frreat aa. 
euemie unto health, which oug'ht principally to be con- 
BJdered. And a man should dot suffer himselfe to be 
iuvea^led hj the pleasure he takes in them : It is the 
same pleasure that loseth the thriving husband-man, 
the greedy-covetous, the sinning-volaptuons, and the 
puft-up ambitious. The wisest men teach us sufficiently 
to beware and shield ua from the treasons of our 
appetites, and to discerne true and perfect pleasures 
from delights blended and entermineled with more 
paine. Fcir most pleasures (say the^ tickle, Ikwne 
upon, and embrace us, with purpose to strangle us, as 
did the theeves whom the jEgyptians termed Philistas : 
And if the head-ach would seize upon us before drunken- 
iiesse, we would then beware of too much drinking : 
but sensualitie, the better to entrap us, marchcth before, 
and hideth her tracke from ns. Bookes are delightfult ; 
but if by continuall frequenting them, we in the end 
lose both health and cheerefuluesse (our best parts) let 
us leave them. I am one of those who thitike their 
fruit can no way countervaile this loGse. As men that 
have long time felt themselves enfeebled through some 
indisposition, doe in the end yeeld to the mercie of 
Physieke, and by art have certaine rules of life pre- 
scribed them, which they will not transgresse : So he 
that with-drawes himselfe, as distasted and over-tired 
with the common life, ought likewise to frame and 
prescribe this unto the rules of reason ; direct and 
range the same by premeditation and discourse. He 
must bid all manner of travell farewell, what shew 
soever it beare ; and in generall shun aU passions that 
any way empeach the tranquillitie of mind and body, 
and follow the course best agreeing with bis humour. 
Vaiuguiiijrie iiia noiierU ire via.' 

His .!wne way every man WJ 

Tread-out directly can. jfll 

^ A man must give to thriving husbandrie, to lab^^^| 

^hnis study, to toilesome hunting, and to every oln^^| 

^Hb I PitoFi:in.\.ii. Kl.:i.'!.i.^. ^H 
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Mj the utmost bounds of pleasure ; and beware 
he engage bimselfe uo further, if unce paiue bej^n to 
intermeddle it solfe vvith lier ; we filiould reserve bnii- 
nease and negotiations only for so macb as is beboove- 
full to keepe as in breath, and to wajrant us from the- 
inconveniences which tbe other extremitie of a base, 
ftint-harted idlenesse drawes after it. Tliere are cer- 
taine barren and thomie sciences, which for tbe most 
part are forgjed for the multitude : they should he left 
for those who are for the service of the world. As for 
my selfe, I love no books but such as are pleasant and 
easie, and which tickle me, or such as comfort and 
coQQsell me, to direct my life and death. 

iacltum i^lsat inter rtplare lalubra 

Curanteia quidqtiid diffnum tapiente bondqite at^ 
Silently creeping midat the wbolGsotne wood 
With an whut'a toi a wise man and a good. 

The wiser sort of men, having a strong and vigorous 
mind, may frame unto themselves an altogether spiri- 
tnall life. But mine being commoTi, I must help to 
uphold my selfe by corporall commodities : And age 
having eftsoones dispoiled me of those that were moat 
salahle to my fantasie, I instruct and sharpen my appe- 
tJto to those remaining most sortable this other season. 
We must tooth and uaile retaine the use of this lives 
pleasureSj which our yearea snatch from us one after 
another : 

Carpamua dulcia, noiinm est, 

Qvba i-icii : cin;j e! manii et/ahalafies.' 

Plucke we sweet pleisnres : we thv life give thee. 

Thou Bhftlt II tale, a gkoat, and ashea be. 

Now concerning the end of gloria, which Plinie and 
Cicero propose unto us, it is far from my discourse : 
The most opposite humour to aolitario retiring is ambi- 
tion. ' Glorie and rest are things that cannot squat in 
one same forme : ' as far as I see, these have nought 
bnt their armes and legs out of the throng, thei^ tnvv^ 
■L ' Dor. I, i. ip'jf. iv, «TiRa, So.l.-^.V'iA. ■ 
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and intent is further and more engnged in them tl 
■ever it was. 

Ttiit; Tnulf, auriailU alitiii folligii a: 

Fresh baits, Que food, for others caira 

TTiey have pone backe that they might leap the 

better, and with a stronger motion make a nimbler 

offer amidst the multitude. Will yea see how they 

Bhoot-ahort by a cornea breadth ? let us hut counter- 

Soise the advice of two rhilosophcra, and of two most 
ifferent sects : The one writing to Idomencus, the 
other to Lucilius, their friends, to divert tiiem from 
the managing of affaires and greatnesse, unto a solitarie 
kind of life. 'Ton have,' say they, 'lived hitherto 
swimming and floating adrift, come and die in the 
haven ; yon have given the past of your life unto light, 
give the remainder unto darknesse.' It is imposaible 
to give over occujationa if you doc not also give over 
the fruits of them : Therefore cJeare yourselfe from all 
care and glorie. There is great danger lest the glitter- 
ing of your forepassed actions should over much dazle 
you, yea, and follow you even to your den. Together 
with other concupiscences, shake off that which com- 
meth from the approbation of others. And touching 
your knowledge and sufficieucie, take yon no care m 
them, they will lose no whit of their effect ; if yonl 
Belfe be anything the better for them. Remember bi '* 
htm, who being demanded to what purpose he toylt 
HO much about an art, which could by no meanes < 
to lie knowledge of many ; ' Few are eaow for 
one will sufEce, yea, lesse than one will content me,' 
answered he. He said true : you and another are a 
sufficient theatre one for another ; or you to your selfe 
alone. Let the people be one unto you, and one be 
all the people to you : It ia a base ambition to goe 
about to draw glorie from ones idlencsse, and from onea 
lurking hole. A man must doe as some wilde beasts, 
which at the entrance of their caves will have DO 
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manner of footing seetie. You must no longBr seeks 
what the world Baith of yon, but bow you must speake 
unto yonr selfe : withdraw your selfe into your selt'e ; 
bat finit prepare your Belfe to receive your selfe : it 
were foUy to trust to your selfe if yoa cannot goveme 
your selfe. A man may as well f^e in solitariness as 
in companie, there are wnies for it, untill eucli time aa 

Ga have framed your selfe snch that you dare not halt 
fore your selfe, and that you shall be ashamed of and 
beara a kind of respect unto your selfe, Obveraentur 
'peciet honeitie ammo : ' ' Let honest Ideaea still repre- 
sent themselves before your mind:" Ever present 
Cato, Phocion, and Aristides unto your imagination, in 
whose presence even fooles would hide their faults, and 
establish them as contronlers of all your intentions. 
If they be disordered and untuned, tlieir reverence will 
order and tnne them againe ; they will containe yon in 
away tobecoDtented with your selfe ; to borrow nothing 
but irom your selfe, to settle and stay yonr mind in 
assured and limited cogitations, wherein it may heat 
please it selfe, and having gotten knowledge of true 
felicities, which according to the measure a man under- 
stands them, he shall accordingly injoy, and with them 
rest satisfied, without wishing a further continuance 
either of life or name. Loe heere the connsell of traly- 
lure and purely-true philosophic, not of a vaine-gloriona, 
masting, and prating philosophiej as is that of the two j 
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Ojto word more in comparison of these two : There am 
gathered oat of Ciceroes writings Had from Pllaios (ill 
mine opinion little agreeing with his nnckle) infinite 
testjmonies of a nature beyond measure amhitioiu. 
Amongat others, that they openly solicit the Historians 
of their timea not to forget them in their writings : and 
fortnne, as it were in spight, hath made the vanitie of 
their request to continue even to our dates, and lone' 
since the histories were lo^t. ]!ut this exceedeth all 
hearta-basenesse in persons of that stampe, t« have gone 
about to draw some principall glorie from prating and 
speaking, even to imploj their private Epistles written 
to their friends ; in such sort, as some missing the 

Zportnnitie to be sent, they notwithstanding causa 
am to be published, with this worthy eircusej that 
they would not logo their travell and lucubrations. la 
it not a seemly thing in two Romaue Consulsj chiefe 
maeistratos of the common- wealth, Empresse of the 
world, to spend their time in wittily devising and 
closely hndlmg up of a quaint missive or wittie epiatle, 
thereby to attaine the reputation that they perfectly 
understand their motlier tongue ^ Wliat could a seety 
Schoolmaster, who gets his living by such trash, doe 
worsB ? If the acts of Xenophon, or of Cnsar, had not 
by much exceeded their eloquence, I cannot beleeve 
they would ever have written them. They have en- 
devored to recommend unto posterity, not their sayings, 
hut their doings. And if the perfection of well-apeaking 
_._i.j. !._■ 1__- .._i.i'_. nnto a great pereonaga, 



but their doings. Andifthepei 
might brine any glorie sutable 
flnaio and Lelius would ncvcY^i 
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<tf tbeir cmnediea, and the elegancieB and smooth-sport- 
full conceits of the Latine tnngue, uitto an Affrican 
servant : For, to prove this labour to be theira, the 
exquisit eloquence and excellent invention thereof doth 
siifficientlj declare it : and Terence himselfe doth 
avouch it : And 1 conld hardly be removed from this 
opinion. It is a kind of mockerie and injarie to raise 
a man to worth b^ qualities mis-eeemiug his place and 
nnfitting his callmj^, although for some other respeeta 
proise-wortlif ; and also bv qualities t)iat ought ttot to 
be his principall object. As he that would commend k 
King to be a cunning- Painter, or a skilfall architect, or 
an excellent Harqnibuaier, or a never-missing runner 
at the Hing. These commendations acquire a man no 
honour, if they be not presented altogether with those 
that are proper and convenient unto him, that is to 
say, justice, and the skill to goveme, and knowledge to 
direct his people both in peace and warre. In this sort 
doth Agricnlture honour Cyrus, niid Eloquence Charle- 
□uune, together with his knowledge in good letters. 
1 have in my time seene some who by writing did 
earnestly get both their titles and living, to disavow their 
apreiitissage, mar their pen, and affeut the ignorance of 
so vulgar a qualitte ; and which our people holds to ba 
seldome found amongst wiee men, endearouriog to 
commend for better qualities. Demosthenes his com- 

Knions in their ambassage to Philip, praised their 
■ince to be faire, eloquent, and a good qualfer. 
Demosthenes said, they were commendations rather 
fitting a woman, an advocate, and a spuage, than 
King. 
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OrahuTit eautat alii, caliqut meaiua 
^K DacribiBt radio, tt/ulgeatia lidcra diemt j 

^H Hie rigeri impcrio populoa tcial,' 

Otben ghall causes plead, deacribe ths ekiei' 
But let bim kQon to ride (juat, valisnt, viee). 

Flutarke saith, moreover, That to appear so absolutely 
excelleut in these lesae-neceBsarie parts, is to prodaco 
a witnesse against bimselfe, to have iU spent his hourea 
and fondly bestowed his study, which might better 
have been employed to more be'lioovefull and protitable 
ase. So that Philip, King of Macedon, having' heard 
great Alexander, hia sotiae, sing at a feast and vie with 
the best musitians: 'Art thou not ashamed (said he 
unto bim) to sing eo well?' And to the Eame Philip 
raid a musitian, gainst whom he contended about his 
Art, ' God forbid, my Sovereigne, that ever bo much 
hurt should befall you, that you should uitderstaad 
these things better than my selfe.' A King ought to 
be able to answer, as Iphicrates did the Omtor who iu 
hia mvecttve urged him in .this manner : ' And what 
art thou, thou shouldst bo brave it ? Art thou a man 
at Armes? Art thon an Archer? Art thou a Pike- 
man?' 'I am iioue of all those, but I am he who 
command all those.' And Antisthenes made it as an 
argument of little value iu Ismenias, when some com- 
mended him to bo an excellent Flutist. Well I wot, 
that when I heare some give themselves to dwell on 
the phrase of my Essayes, I would rather have them 
hold their peace : They doe not so much raise the 
words as depresse the sense ; so much Uio more sharply 
by how much more obhquely. Yet am I deceived 

(if some others take uot more hold on the matter ; and 
Low well or ill soever, if any writer hath scattered the 
same, either more materiall, or at least thicker on his 
' paper : That I may coUect the more, I doe hut haddle 
I up the arguments or ehiefe heads. Let me but adde 
>■ woat foUowes them, I shall daily increase this volume. 
i how many stories have I glanced at therein, that ■ 
> Vltto. Mn. \, -A. 856, J 
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Bpeake not n word, whicb whosoever shall nnfold maj 
from them draw infinite Essayes? Nor they, nor my 
allegations doe ever serve simply for examples, 
anthoritie, or ornament. I doe not only respect them 
for the use I draw from them. They often (beyond my 
purpose) produce the seed of a richer subject and bolder 
matter, mid often, collaterally, a more harmonious 
tnne, both for me, that will expresse iio more in this 
place, and for them that shall hit upon my tone. 

But returning to virtue. 1 find no great choice 
betweene him that can speake nothing hut evill, and 
one that can talke nothing but to talke well. Non est 
omamenlum virile eminnnitaa : ' ' Finenesse is no great 
UT^ce for a man.' Wise men say, that in respect of 
Knowledge, there is nothing hut Philosophy, and in 
regard of effects, bnt Vertue ; which is ffenerally fit 
for all degrees and for all orders. Something there is 
alike in these two other l^ilosophers ; for thej also 
promise etemitie to the Epistles they write to their 
friends. But after another fashion, and to a good 
purpoee, accommodating- themselves to others vanitie : 
For they send them word, that if care to make them- 
selves Knowen unto future ages, and respect of re- 
nowne, doth yet retaine them in the managing of 
affaires, and makes them feare solilarinessB and a 
retired life, to which they would call them, that they 
take no more paines for it: for as much as they have 
sufficient credit with posteritie, by answering them ; 
and were it but by the Epistles they write unto them, 
they will make their name as famous and as larrft 
knowen, as all their publike actions might doe. 
Besides this difference, they are not friTolous, idle, 
and triviall Epistles, and only compact and held 
together with exquisite choise words, hudled-up and 
ranged to a just smoothe cadence, but stulit and fall 
of notable sayings and wise sentences ; by which a man 
doth not only become more eloquent, but more wise, ^ 
and that teach us not to say well, hut to tioe well. Fwi 
on that eloquence which leaves ua Ncifti u. icai^ei <S. "■* 
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[duiI not of things ; uulesse s man will say that Cieeroes? 

*ljeing BO eJtcecdiugly perfect doth frame it selfe ft hodyi 
of perfection. 1 will further alleape a storie, which to 
tliis purpose we reade of him, to malte us palpably feele 
his naturall condition. He was to make au Oration in 

Suhlike, and being urged betimes to prepare himselA: 
)r it, Eros, one of bis servants, came to t«l him the 
Auditorio was deferred till the morrow next ; he was 
so glad of it, that for so good newes he gave liim his 
libertie. Touching thia subject of Epistles, thus much 
1 will say : It is a worke wherein my fiieuds are of 
opinion I can doe something ; and should more willingly 
liave undertaken tn publish my gifts had I had who 
to apeake uiito. It had beene reijuisite (as 1 hare had 
other times) to have had a certaiiic commerce to draw 
me on, to encourage me, and to uphold me. For, to 
go about to catch tlie winde iu a net, as others doe, J 
cannot ; and it is hot a dreome. 1 am a swome 
enemie to all foUifit^atious. I should hare beetle more 
attentive and more assured, having a, friendly and 
BtroQg direction, than to behold the divers images of 
a whole multitude : and I am deceived if it had not 
better succeeded with me. I have naturally a comical 
and familiar stile : But after a, maner peculiar unto my 
self, inept to all publike Negotiations, anawering my 
speech, which is altogether close, broken, and particular: 
1 have nu skill in ceremonious letters, whiun have no 
other substance hut a faire conterture of complemental 
phrases and curteous words, I have no taste nor 
faculty of these tedious offers of service or affection. I 
believe not so much as is said, and am nothing pleased 
to say more than I believe. It is farre from tliat whicli 
is used nowadaies : For, there was never so ahject and 
servile a prostitution of presentations ; life, soule, 
devotion, adoration, servant, slave ; all these words 
are bo generally used, that when tliey would expresse 
B more emphatical intent and respective will, they 
have no meanes left them to eipresse it. I deadly 
bate to beare a flatterer ; wHct ia \1\« cause 1 naturally 
Kffect a pithy, einnowie, diic, Wl^mi,aQi.^l3.CTl0.^sm&.^A 
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speftch ; wltich of bucIi as have nafurtber acqaaiutance 
with me, is judged to eiicliiie to diadeinc. I houor tbem 
moat whom I seeme to regard least : And where my 
mind marcheth most cheerefull7, I often for^ret the 
steps of gravitie : And I offer my selfe but feiutly and 
rnuely to those whose I am indeed, and present my 
selfe least to such as I have most given my selfe. Ma 
thinkes they should read it in my heart, and that the 
erpressiou of my words wrongeth my conception. To 
nelcome, to take leave, to bid iarewell, to give thanks, 
to salute, to preseut my service, and such verball com- 
plements of the ceremoniall lawes of oar civilitie, I 
know no man so sottishly-barren of speeche as my seLfe. 
And I was never imployed to indit« letters of favour or 
commendatorle, but he for whom they were, judged 
them drie, barren, and faint. Ilia ItaUana are great 
Priuters of Epistles, whereof 1 thiuke I have a hundred 
severall volumes. I deeme those of Haunlball Caro to 
be the best If all the paper I have heretofore scribled 
for ladies were es:taiit, at what time my band was truly 
transported by my passion, a man should haply find 
some page worthy to be communicated unto idle and 
fond-doting youth, embabuinized with this furie. I 
ever write m.y letters in post-host, and so rashly head- 
long, that howbeit I write intolerably ill, I had rather 
write with mine owne hand than imploy another : for 
I find none that can follow me, aud I never copy 
them over ogaine. I have accustomed those great 
persons that know me to endure blots, blurs, dashes, 
and botches, in my letters, and a sheete without folding 
or margine. Those that cost me either mcKjt labour or 
studie are tl)ey that are least worth. When 1 once 
begin to traile them, it is a signe my mind is not upon 
them. 1 commonly begin without projer^ ' '^'■- "— *■ 
word begets the second. Our mouenie 
more fraught with borders and prefaces than with 
matters, as I had rather write two than fold and make 
up one, which charge I commonly resigne to othen ' 
So likewise when the matter \acnift4jl 'WQiiUi.'wCiiCT 
give another the charge to adde lL^es& Vm% ^'^^ 
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offers, praiers, and imprecations, which we place at the 
ead of them, and wish hartily some new fashion would 
diEchareo us of them. As also to superscribe them 
with a lef^end of qualities, titles^ and raUiaga, wherein, 
lest I mi^ht have tripped, I have often times omitted 
writing, especially to men of Jnstice, lawyers, and 
Financiers. So many innovations of offices, so difficult 
a dispensation and ordinance of divers names and titles 
of honour, which being so dearely hought, can neither 
he eichangBd or forgotten without offence. I likewise 
find it gracelesse ana idly-fond to charge the front and 
inscription of the many hookes and pamphlets which 
we daily cause to be imprinted with them. 



CHAPTER XL 



Men (ssiith an ancient Grecke sentence) am tormented 
bj tlie opijiiouB tliey Iiave of tilings, aud not by things 
themselves. It were a great conquest for the ease of 
our miserable humauo condition, if any man could 
establish every where this true proposition. For if evils 
have uo entrance into ua but by our judgement, it 
seemeth that it lieth in our power either to contemna 
or turne them to our good. If things yeeld them- 
selves unto our mercie, why should we not have the 
fruition of them, or apply them to our advantage ? If 
that which we coll evill and torment, be neither tormeut 
Dor evill, but that our fancie only gives it that qualitie, 
it is in us to change it : aud having the choice of it, if 
uoue compell vb, we are very fooler to bandy for that 
portie which is irkesome unto ns : and to give in- 
lirmities, indigence, aud contempt, a aharpe and ill 
taste, if we may give them a good : And if fortune 
eimply affoord us the matter, it lieth in us to give it the 
forme. Now that that which we terme evill is not so 
of it selfe, or at least such as it is tbat it depends of us 
to give it another taste and another countenance (for all 
comes to one), let us see whetlicr it can be maintained. 
If the originall being of those things we feare, had tlie 
credit of its owne authoritio to lodge it selfe in ua, 
alike and semhlable would it lodge in all : For men be 
all of one kind, and except tlie most or leaat,, ^W^ a.\<ei 
furnished with like meanea to judge a.iii'uwtaitav^T^^a'" 
conceive. Bat the diverBitie q£ opuiioaa ■vrtivio. "" 
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of those tIjLDga, doth evidently shew that but by com- 
poaition tliey never enter into us. Some one perad- 
venturo doth lodge them in himsclFe, as they are iu 
essence, but a thousand others give them a new beiii^, 
and a coutrarie. We accompt of death, of povertie, and 
of sorrow, as of our chiefest parts. Now death, which 
some of all horrible thingB call the most horrible, who 
knoires not how others call it the only Itaven of this 
lives torments? the soveraigne good of nature? tlie 
only Btaie of our libertie ? and the readie and common 
reeeit of onr evils f And as sonio doe, fearefnlly- 
trembling' and senaiesly-affrighted, expect her comming, 
others etiduro it more easily than life : And one eQi^_ 
plainetb of her facilitie : ^^M 

Mors utiaam pav^d^^t vitm mbductre yiolleSi ^^H 

doatb I I would thou wauld'at let cnwarda live, ^H 

That resolv'd valour mij^tit thta only give. 

But let us leave these g-lorioua minds : Tlieodoras 
answered Lysimachus, who threatetied to kill him ; 
'Thon shalt doe a great exploit to come to the 
strength of a Cantharides.' The gre.itest number of 
Philosophers are found to have either by designe pre- 
vented, or haetiicd and furthered tlieir deaths. How 
many popular persons are scene brought unto death, 
and not to a simple death, but entermixt with shame 
and sometimes with grievous torments^ to embrace it 
with such an undaunted assurance, some throDgh 
stttbborne wilfulnesse, other some through a natnrall 
simplicitie, in whom is nothing scene changed from 
their ordiuarie condition ; selling their domestical! 
affaires, recommending themselves anto their friends, 
preaching, singing, and entertaining the jieople : yea, 
and sometimes uttering words of jesting and laughter, 
and drinking to their acquaintance, as well as Socrates r 
One who was led to the galiowes, desired it might not 
he thorow such a street, for feare a Merchant shonld 
it a Serjaut on his backe for an old debt, Asothf 
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Tcislied the hanf;-maii not to touch his throat, lest hee 
Ghdiild make Ijim swowne with hiughing, because hee 
was so ticklish. Another ansnered his confesEor, who 
promised him he ahoald sup that night with our Saviour 
in heaven, 'Go thither yourselfe to supper, for I qm^ 
to fast a nights.' Another upon the giBbct calling 
driuke, and the hang-man drinking first, said I .^ 
would not driuke after him, for feare hee should taka 
the pox of him. Everie man hath heard the iale of the 
Placard, who being upon the ladder readie to be 
throweii downe, there waa a wench presented anto 
him, with this offer (as in some cases our Ian doth 
sometimes tolerate) that if hee would marrie her, his 
life should be saved, who after lie had a while beheld 
her, and perceiving that she baited, said hastily, 
' Away, away, good hang-maxi, make an end of thy 
huBineaa, she limps.' The hke is reported of a man 
in Denmarke, wlio being adjudged to have his head 
cot off, and being upon the scaSbld, had the tike 
condition ofered him, but refused it, because the 
wench offered iiim was jaw-falne, long-cbeekt, and 
sharpe-nosed. A youtig lad at Tholous, being accused 
of heresie in all points touching his beleefe, referred 
himselfe wholly to his Masters faith (a young schollar 
that waa in prison with him), and rather chose to dia 
than hee would be perswaded his Master could erre. 
We reade of those of the towne of Arras, at what 
time King Lewis the eleventh tooke it, that amongst 
the common people many were found who rather than 
they would say ' God save the King,' suffered them- 
selves to he hanged. And of those base-minded 
jesters or buffous, some have beene scene, that even, 
at the point of death would never leave their jesting' 
and scoffing. He whom tbe heads-man threw off from 
theGallowes cried out, 'How tJie Gaily,' which waa ' "' 
ordinarie by-word. AnoUier, who being at his 
gaspe, hia friends had lain him upon a pallet aloi 
the fire-side, there to breathe his last, th« ^'a-^iV 
demanding where hia griefo psimci Viov'i aosMi'si 
'Betweene tlw bench aud the hre ■.' Aai 'ii\e"?'n«A' 
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^ve him the last unction, seekinfc for his feet, which 
by reasui) of hU sickeueeae were shrunken up, he told 
lilm, ' My good frieod you shal find them at my leegea 
ends, if you looke well.' To another Uiat exhorted liim 
to recommend himselfe to God, be asked, ' Who la 
going to him ? ' And the fellow answering, ' Youraelfe 
shortly ; ' ' If it be his good pleasure, I woold to God it 
might be to morrow niebt,' replied he. ' Recommend 
bat your selfe to him, said the other, 'and you shall 
quickly be there.' 'it is beat then,' answered he, 'that 
my selfe carry mine owiie commendations to him.' In 
the kingdome of Narsinga, even at this day their Priests 
wives are buried alive with the bodies of their dead 
hushanda. All other wives are burnt at tlieir husbands 
funerals, not only constantly, but cheerfully. When 
their King dieth, his wives, his concubines, his minions, 
together with all his officers and servants, which, make 
a whole people, present themseli'es so merrily under 
the fire wherein his body is burnt, that they manifestly 
seome to esteeme it as a great honour to accompauie 
their deceased master to bis ashes. Daring our last 
warrea of Millaine, and so many takings, losses, 
miseries, and calamities of that Citie, the people, im- 
patient of so many changes of fortune, took such a 
resolution unto death, that I have heard my father Bay 
he kept accompt of live and twentie chiefe house- 
holders that in one weeke made them selves away : 
An accident which hath some affinite with that of tne 
Xanthians. who being besieged by Brutus, did pell- 
mell headlong, men, women, and children, precipitate 
tliem selves into so furious a desire of death, that 
nothing can he performed to avoid death which these 
did not accomplish to avoid life : So that Brutus had 
much adoe to save a verie email number of them, 
"'^very opinion is of sufficient power to take hold of a 
man in respect of life. The first article of that 
«ouragioufl oath which the couutrie of Greece did sweare 
aad keepe in the Median warre, was that every particolat 
man should rather cbange Ua 'Ufe 'oiAn Asalb, thui V^M 
Feieiaa lawes for tiieira. W^\ a ■wl!lT^& ^ ■^" "-^- 
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daily eeena in the Turkish warrea, and the GrEEwiana, 
more vrilling to embrace a sharpe, a bitter, and violent 
death, than to be □□circumcized and liaptized ? An 
example whereof no religion is incapable. The Kings 
of Castile harinj; banished the Jeives ont of their 
conntrie. King John of Portugal!, for eight crownea a 
man, sold them a retreit in his dominion for a certaine 
time, upon condition (the time expired) the/ should 
avoid, and he find them ships to transport them into 
Affrike. The day of their departure come, which past, 
it was expressed that such as had not obeyed should for 
ever remain bond-slaves, ships were provided them, 
bnt very scarce and sparingly : And those which were 
embarked were so rudely, churlishly, and villainously 
used by the passen^rs and marines, who besides 
infinite other indignites, loitred so long on the seas, 
now fonvard, now liacliwaTd, that in the end they bad 
consumed all their victuals, and were forcedj if they 
would keepe themselves alive, to purchase some of 
them, at so exceaaive a rate and so long, that they were 
never set ashore till tliey had brought them so bare 
that they had nothing left them but their shirts. 
'Hie newes of this barbarous inhumanitie being reported 
to those that were yet on land, most of them resolved 
to yeeld and continue bond-slaves : whereof some made 
a semblance to change their religion. Emanuel that 
immediately succeeded lohn, being come to the 
Crowne, first set them at libertie, then changing hia 
minde, commanded them to depart out of hia dominions, 
and for their passage assigned them three ports, fie 
hoped, as Bishop Osorius reportetli (a Latine historian 
of onr ages, not to be despised), that the favor of the 
libertie to wliicb he had restored them, having failed to 
converte them onto Chrislianitie, the difhcoltie to com- 
mit themselves unto marriners and pyrates robberies, 
to leave a Conntrie where they were settled with great J 
riches, for to eoe seeka unknowen and strange region^, 
would bring them into Portugal! againe. But seeii:^ 
all his hopes frustrate, and that tVc-j Yf"V^'*'^3 
passe away, bee cut off two ot \.\ie fette ^rta ^sa"^ 
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promised tliem, tliat so tlie tcdiniis distnnce Bud in- 
DOmmoditio of the passage might retaine some, or 
rather that he might liave the meare to assemhle them 
altojfether in one place, for a fitter opportunitie of the 
execution he intended, which waa this. Hee appoiuted 
that all their children under fourteene yeares of age, 
should he taken from out the handa of tlieir pareata, 
and removed from their sight and conversation, to some 
place where they might be brougplit up and instructed 
in our religion. He saith that this effect caused an 
horrible spectacle ; the naturall affection hetweene the 
fatliers and the children, moreover the zeale unto their 
ancient faith, striving against this violent ordinance. 
Divers fathers and mothers iverc ordinarily seen e to kill 
themselves, find with a more cruell example, through 
compassion and love, to throw their yonng children 
into pitts and wells, thereby to shun the Law. The 
terme which he had preiixed them heing expired, for 
want of other meanes they yeelded unto thraldome. 
Some became Christians, from whose faith and race, 
even at this day (for it is an hundred yeares since) few 
Fortugalls assure themselves ; although custome and 
length of time he much more forcible counsellors unto 
such mutatioiia than any other compulsion. In the 
towne of Castelnaw Darry, more than fifty Albigeois, 
all heretikes, at one time, with a determined courage, 
snffred themselves to be burned alive, all in one same 
fire, before they would reeant and disavow their opinions, 
QuotiM noil modo ductorea noslri sed vnivei-ii eliam 
exerciCus ad Ron dnhiam mortem concurrerunt ? ' ' How 
often have not only our Le.iders (saith Tnlly), but »to»^ 
oar whole armies, run roundly together to , 
doubted death?' 1 have seene one of my 1 
friends runne furiously on death, with such and t_ 
deepely in his heart rooted affection, by divers visages 
of discourse, which I could never aiippress in him, and 
to the first that offered it selfe masked with a lustre of 
bonouT, without apprehending any shape or violent 
— ^"f, titerein to precipibAa Hmaelfe. We havo maajr \ 

'Cic. Tusc.ciit.\.i. -m 
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mples in our daiea, yea in very children, of such as 
for leare of some slight inoommoditio iiavo yeelded uato 
death. And to this porpose, saith aa ancient Writer, 
what eholl we not feare, if we feare that which 
cowardice it selfe hath chosen for her letrait? Heere 
tu huddle op ei long bcad-rowle of those of all scxea, 
conditions, sects, in most happy ages, which either 
have expected death most constantly, or sought for it 
volnntarily, and not only sought to avoid the evils of 
this life, but some, only to shun tlie satictic of living 
any longer i and some, for the hope of a better con- 
dition elsewhere, I should never have done. The 
nnmhcr is so infinite, that verily it would he an easier 
matter for me to reckon up those that' have feared the 
same. Only this more. Tirro the I'hilosopher, find- 
ing himselfe npon a very tempestuous day in a boat, 
shewed them whom he perceived to he moat affrighted 
through feare, and encouraged them by the example 
of an hog that wag aniongst them, and seemed to take 
no care at all for the storme : Shall wee then dare to 
say that the advantage of reason, whereat we seeme so 
much to rejoycc, and for whose respect we account our 
selves Lords and Emperours of all other creatures, hath 
beene infused into us for our torment? \Qgtavaileth ^/ 
the knowledge of things, if through them we bec'offiB r 
more demisse ? If thereby wee lose the rest and 
tranquiilitie wherein we should he without them? and 
if it makes na of worse condition than was Pirrhos hog? 
Shall we employ the intelligence Heaven hath bestowed 
upon na for our greatest good, to our ruine ? repugning 
natures desseign and the universal order and vicissitude 
of things, which implieth that every man should use 
his instruments and mesnes for his owne commoditie ? 
Wei (will some tell me) let your rule fit you against i 
death, but what will you say of indigence and neces- 
sitieP what will you also say of mindo-grieving sorrow, 
which Aristippus, Hieroiiymus, and most of ^le wisest 
have judged the last evil ? anil those which denied the m 
same in words confessed the same i\» affiwA^ '^'fiss^ V 
douius being extremely tormeiitci vv'Cii a. -io'a.t'je ^u^ " 
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hears him discourse of Philosophy : ' God forbid 
(answered Possidoiiius) thitt ever paine should so farre 
iisnrpe upon me as to hinder me from disconrain^ of so 
worthy a HQbject. And thereupon began to apeake of 
the contempt of painc. But there whilst she plaied her 
part, and uncessantlv pinched and urged him, gainst 
whom hee exclaimed : ' Paine doe what thoa list, I 
shall never be drawne to say that thou art an evilL' 
That Bapng, which they wonld make of auch con- 
seqnence, what doth it inferre against the contempt of 
paine? it contends hat for the word. And if the 

Knga thereof move him not therewhilst, why breakes 
off his discourse for it? Why thinks he to worke a 
great exploit, not to call it an evil ? All doth not 
consist in imagination. Heere we judge of the rest 
it is assared leaminjf that here doth play her partj c '''" 
owne senses are judges of it. 

Qai nisi lanC reri; ratio qwnptejalaa iff omtiii,' 
Which BCTiBea if they he not trae, 

Shall we make onr skin bcleeve the stripes of a 
floe tickle it? and perswade our taste that Alo. 
wine of Graves ? Pirrhos hog Lt here in our predid 
ment. He is nothing- daiited at death, hat if yon hew 
him he will grunt, crie, and torment himaelfe. Shall 
wee force the general law of nature, which in all livin? 
creatorea nnder heaven is seene to tremble at painer 
The very trees seeme to groane at offences. Death ii 
but felt by discourse, becanse it h the motioii of m' 
instant. 

Aut_fiiU, avt vcjilei, nihil tit pratailii in tlla. 
DeBth hath come, or it will not misaa ; 

^^^^ But in it nothing prcdcnt ja. 

^^^^L MortqKt minui panm, qaam mora mortii AaAet.* 

^^^K Deathn pnin'a Ifsae, roundly acted, 

^^^V Than wdoa d«ith ia prntmctcd. 

E 
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A t^ionsand beasts, a thousand men, are aoonar dead 
than threatned. Besides, what tree principally call 
feare in death, it ia palne, her cnstomarie fore-rnnner. 
NevBrthelesBB if we must give credit to an ancient 
father, Malam mortem won facit, nisi quod seipiitur 
mortem.^ 'Nothing- but what follows death makes death 
to be eiill.' And 1 might more trnly say, that neither 
that which goeth before, nor that which commeth after, 
is no appurtenance of death, we falsely excuse our 
selves. And I find by experience that it is rather the 
impatience of the imagination of death that makes 
us impatient of the paine, and that we feele it two- 
fold grievous, forasmuch as it threats ns to die. But 
reason accusing our weaknesse, to feare so sadden 
a thing, so unavoidable, so insensible ; we take this 
other more excusable pretence. All evills that have 
no other danger bat of the orill, we count them 
dangerlesse. The tooth-ach, thepaineof thegowt, how 
(irievoas soever, because they kill not, who reckoneth 
them in the nnniber of maladies P Well, suppose 
that in death wee especially regard the pain ; As 
also povertie hath nothing to be teared for but what 
she casteth upon us through famine, thirst, cold, heat, 
and other miseries, it makes <is feele and endure. So 
have we nothing to doe hut with paine. I will willingly 
grant them that it is the worst accident of our being. 
For I am the man that hate and shun it as much aa 
possibly may be ; because hitherto (thanks be unto 
God) I have no commerce or dealing with her ; But it 
is in our power, if not to dissanull, at least to diminish 
the same, through patience : and though the body 
should be moved thereat, yet to keepe the minde and 
reason in good temper. And if it wore not so, who 
tlien hath brought vertue, valour, force, magnanimitie, 
and resolution into credit? Where shall they play 
their part if there be no more paine defied P Avida 
ttt perictdi w'rtti* .■ ' Vertue is desirous of danger.' If 
a man mnst not lie on the hard groond, arm«I at all 
awaies, to endure the heat of the acQTcVvvn^^ra'pmR," 
' Ses. QKar. Ton. cnp.w. 
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feed hungerly upon a horse or an aase, to a 
inang-Ied and cut in peeces, to have a bullet pluckt out 
of his bones, to suffer iucisions, his fieah to bo atitcht 
up, cauterized, and searched, all incident to a icarUall 
man ; how shall we purchase the advantage and pre- 
hcminence nliich we so greedilj seek after, over the 
vulgar sort? It is far from avoiding the evill and 
paineB of it, as wise men saj, that of actions eqnally 
good, one should most he wished to be done wherein 
is most paiue and griefe. Noit enim kilaritale nee 
laidoia, nee rim ant jorm comite lemtntin, aed ampe eliant 
trUtet Jirmitate et conatantia mail beati:' 'For men 
are not happjr by mirth fulnesse, or wantonuesse, or 
laughing, or jesting, which is the companion of light- 
nesse ; but often, even those tliat are sorrowfoll, 
til rough their strong heart and constancie.' And 
therefore was it impossible to perswade our fathers 
that conquests achieved by maine force, in the hazard 
of warre, were not more available and advantageous 
thnn those obtained in all securitie by practices and 
stratagemB. 

L*Bliat erlj qaotia maffao libi consta 
V Haneaty m&kea chiofeBt cb« 

H When it doth coat ic eeUe moat deate. 

Moreover, this ought to comfort us, that oatnrt 
it paine he violent, it is also short ; if long, it is eai 
iSi ffravU, breidt; ji bmgiu, ImAt.^ 'It it be grievons, 
it is short ; if it be long, it is light,' I'hou shatt not 
feele it over long; if tliou feele it over much, it will 
either end it aelfe or end thee : AU comes to one : If 
thou beare not it, it will beare thee away. Memitierit 
maxtTnoi morle finiri, parvo* miilta habere intervalia 
regitietig ; mediocrium not ewe dominos : ui gi tolerabitet 
sint feraimta : tin minvi, e vita, quum ea non pheeal, 
tanquajn e fkeatro exfiaravn ; ' ' Remember the greatest 
B ended with death, the lesser have many pauses of 
9t ; we are masters of the meane ones : so as if they 
be tolerable, we may beare them ; if not, ne may maka 

' CiciJerin.l.ii. » \.vr,i.-s.l. ix. 40i. ^H 

» Cic. Di Fin.\.'\\. ' H..\.\. ^m 
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an exit from oar liFe, which doth not [ilease, as from 
a Btage. That which makes us endnre paine with e 
impatieace is, that we are not accustomed to take 
chiefs cotit«utment in the sonle, and that we doa 
aufficiently rely on her, who is the only and eoveraiguo 
mistris of onr condition. The body hath (except the 
least or most) but one coarse, and one byase. The 
soule is variable in all manner of formes, and rangeth 
to her selfe, and to her eelate, whatsoever it be, the 
senses of the body, and all other accidents. I'herefore 
must she be studied, enquired and sought after : and 
her powerful springs and wards should be rowzed up. 
There is neither reason, nor prescription, nor force can 
avails against her inclination and choice. Of so infinit 
byases that she hath in her disposition, let us ^ow her 
one suitable and lit to our rest and preservation : Then 
shall we not only be sheltered from all olfence, bat if it 
please her, also gratified and flattered of all grievancea 
and evils. She indifferently makes profit of all, evea 
erronrs and dreames, doe profitably bestead her, as a 
layall matter, to bring as anto safety and contentment. 
It may easily be seen, that the point of dot spirit ifl 
that which sjiarpeueth both paine and pleasure in ns. 
Beasts wanting the same leave tlieir free and naturaJI 
senses unto their bodies : and by consequence, single 
well-nigh in every kind, as they shew by the eemblahle 
application of their movings. If in our members we 
did not trouble the jurisdiction which in that belongs 
unto them, it may be thought we should be the better 
for it, and that nature hath given them a just and 
moderate temperature toward pleasure and toward 
paine ; And it cannot chuse but be good and just, betiur 
equall and common. But since we have freed and 
alienated our selves from her rules, to abandon our- 
selves unto the vagabond libertie of our fantasies, let 
ns at least help to bend them to the most agreeing aide. 
Plato feareth our sharp engaging unto paine and volup- 
tuonsnesse, forsomnch as he over-strictly tieth and 
bindeth the soule unto the body : 1 aTn.TO.ftwM a\.v»*- 
unto him, because it is sundrei ai\4 \w«ei few^ "*— 
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;EEea_naan eneinie beeometh more fiiriona when we 
'ftiefrom hiin,"B6 doth paino grow more proud if it see 
iiB tremble under it. It will stoope and yeeld upon 
better compositions to him that shall make head sgainat 
it. A man must oppose and bandv against it In 
recoylin^ and giving ground, we call aud draw on the 
mine threatning ns. Even as the body is more steady 
and strong to a charge if it stand stiSely to it, so is the 
sonle. Hut let lis come tn examples properly belonging 
unto weak-backt men, as I am, where we shall find that 
it is with paine as with stones, which take eitlier a 
higher or deeper colour according to the soylo that is 
laid under them, and holdeth no other place in us than 
we give it. Tantum doluerant, guantvm doloribiu at 
ingeniO'unt : ' 'So much they grieved, as they inter- 
essed themselves in griefes.' W"b feele a dash of a 
chimi^ona razor more than ten blows with a sword in 
the heat of ftght. The painefull throwes of child- 
bearing, deemed both by Phyaitiana and by the word of 
God to be verie great, and which our women paeae with 
HO many ceremoniea, there are whole Nationstbat make 
no reckoning of them. I omit to speake of the Lace- 
demonian women ; but come we to the Swizzers of our 
Infanterie, what change doe you perceive in them? 
But that trudging and trotting at^er their hnsbande, 
to day yon see them carrie the child about their necke 
which but yesterday they bare in their wombe. And 
those counterfeit roguing Gyptiana, whereof ao many 
are daily scene amongst ua, doe they not wash their 
children so soone as they are borne, and in the neiit 
river that comes to hand ? Besides so many harlots, 
which daOy steale their children in the delivery as in 
the conception. The beauteous and noble l^dy of 
Sahinua, a Roman Patritian, for the interest of others, 
did alone, without any bodies heipe or assistance, and 
without noise or groning, endure the bearing and 
dehverie of two twins. A simple lad of lacedemon. 
having stolne a {ox (for they more feared tlie sharao of 
their foolishnesae in stealing than we feare the paiae a 

' AuQUBTW.DcCln.DtiA.l. 
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panishment of mis-ileeds) and hiding tlie same under 
Ilia cloake, endured rather to have his gats ^awne 
out hy her, than to discover himselfe. Another, while 
offering incense at asacrilice, suffered his flesh to burne 
to the bone ity a coale falne into bia sleeve, rather than 
he would trouble that sacred mysterie. And a great 
number have beene scene, for the only essay of vertne, 
following their institution, that at the age of seven 
years, without bo much as changing their countenance, 
have indured to be whipped to death. And Cicero hath 
scene whole tj-oups to heat one another so long with 
their hsts, with their feet, and with their teeth, till 
they have fainted and fallen dowue halfe dead, before 
ever they would confesse to be overcome. A'unguBm 
naluram mo* vineeret, est enim ea temper invieCa : *ed 
noi uinAru, deliliia, otio, Uinguore, desidia, animum 
ijifemmut : opinionibui maloqiie more delinilum tnolii' 
vimug; 'Cnstome should never overcome nature, for 
she is still iavmcible : but we have infected our minde 
with shadowes, daintinesse, idlenesse, faint-hearted- 
iiesse, slothful nesse, and have effeminated it, inveagled 
with opinions and evill cnstome.' Everyman knows 
the Btory of Scevola, who being entred the enemies 
campe, with a full resolution to kill their Chieftaine, 
and having missed of his purpose, to checks his effect 
with a stranger invention, and to eleare hie country, 
confessed unto Poreenua (who was the King he intended. 
to kill) not only his dessigne, but added, moreover, 
that in his campe there were a great many Romanes, 
who had undertaken and sworne the verie same enter- 
prise, and were confederates with him. And to make 
sheiv of his dread-leese magnanimitie, having caused a 
pan of burning cnales to be brought, he saw and 
snffred his right arm (in penance that it bad not 
effected his project) to he parched and well-nigh 
Tosted-off : until! such time as his enemie himselte, 
feeling a kind of remorcefull horror, commanded the 
iire to be carried away. What shall we eay of him 
that would not voocliaafe to leave, oc aa lojii^ aa ■«> 
' Cic. Tusc. Q,u..\.\a. 
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inteirapt the reading of his booke, whilst he had u 
incision made into him? And of him who resolved to 
skoffe and laugh, even in »pight and contempt of the 
tortures which were inflicted upon him, bo that the 
raging cnieltie of the hangmen tliat held hitn, and all 
the inventions of torments that could be devised, 
being redoubled upon him, one in the necke of another, 
gave him over P But he was a Philosopher. What of 
one of CiEsars gladiators, who with a cheerefull and 
smiling countenance endured his wounds to be slit and 
sounded? Quis medioarU gladiator ingi'imatf Qui» 
tniUum mutavit unijicam t QuU non modo tteltl, twun) 
etiam decubuU hirpiter? QuU cam decvhuimet, femaa 
recijiere jusaua, collam contraxit ;^ 'What meane 
Fencer hath once groned ? Which of them hath once 
changed his countenance ? Which of them not only 
hath stood up, but even falne ivith Bhome? Which of 
them when he was dowiie, and was willed to take his 
death, did once shrinke in his necke?' But let ns 
joyne some women unto them. Who hath not heard 
of her at Paris, which only to get a fresher hew of a 
new skin, endured to have her iace dead all over? 
There are some, who being sound and in perfit health, 
have had some teeth puld-out, thereby to frame a 
daintier and more pleasing voyoe, or to set them in 
better order. How many ejtamjjles of contempt of 
paine or smart have we of that kind and sex? What 
can they not doe? What will they not doc? What 
feare they to doe ? So they may hut hope for soma 
amendment of their beautie r ^^— 

Vdlertqiifii cura Mf alius a ilirpe capiUoi, ^^H 

Et/aciem Stmpia pdtt rrferrc nnBom.' ^^^| 

Who toteereat care to ront ont their giBy haire, ^^^B 

And skin ffead-oS b nen- fscc to rcpairo. ^^ 

I have seene some sii'allow gravell, ashes, coales, 

dust, tallow, candles, and for the nonce labour and 

l.toylo themselves to spoile their stomacke, only to get 
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a pale-bleake colour. To become slender in wast, and 
to have a straight spajniolized body, what piiicliingj 
what girding, what cing-ling- will they not iudure P Yea 
Bometimes with yron-plates, with whale-bones, and 
other such trash, that their very skin and quicke Hesh 
is eaten in and conBumed to the bonea ; wherehy they 
sometimes worke their owne death. It is common to 
divers nations of onr times, to hurt and gagh themselves 
in good earneet, to give credit to their words. And 
our King reporteth Bundrie examples of what himselfe 
saw in I'olonia, and towards himselfe. Bnt besides 
what I know to have by some beene imitated in France ; 
when J came from the famona Parliament of Blois, I 
had a little before seene a wench iii Picardie to witnes 
the vehemencie of her promises, and also tier con- 
stancie, with the bodkin she wore in her hair to give 
her selfe fourc or five thrusts in her arme, which made 
her skin to crack and gush out hloud. The Turkes 
are wont to wound and scarre themselves for their 
Ladies sakes, and that the marke may the better 
appeare, and continue the longer, they wiD presently 
layfire upon their cuttes; and to stanch the bloud, and 
better to formo the cicatrice, they wil keepe it on an 
incredible while. Honest men that have scene it, 
have written the same, and swome it unto me. And 
for ten Aspers you shall daily iinde some amongst them 
that will give themselves a deepe gash with a Scitnitarie, 
either in their armcs or thighes. I am very glad 
witnesses arc so ready at hand whore we have most need 
of them : For Christendotne atfordeth many. And 
after tJie example of our holy guide, there have beene 
divers who for devotion would needs beare the crosse. 
We learuB by a worthy testimonie of religion, that 
Saint Lewes the King wore a haire-shirt, nutill such 
time as he was so aged that his confessor gave him 
dispensation for it ; and that every Friday he cansei 
hia priests to boat his shoulders with five little yron- 
chaines, which to that purpose were ever caried "' 
his nightgearo. William our last D\].Vift oS. Gra 
&lher to that Eleonore who trauBfetTfti 'i>MX. TWS. 
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uuto the bouseB of France and Eajrlaad, tbe last ten 
or twelve yeares of his life, for penaiice-sake, wore cou- 
tEnunlly a corselet under a religious linbit. Foulkes 
Earle of Aniou went to Jerusalem, there with a rope 
about bis necke to be whipped by two of his servants, 
before our Savioura Bepulchre. Doe we not upou every 
Good-Friday, in sundrie places, see a great number m 
men and women scourge and beat themselves so long, 
till they bruse and teare their flesh, even to the bones? 
I have often seeue it my selfe, and that without eu- 
cliautment ; And some say (for they are masked) there 
were some amongst them, who for monie would under- 
take thereby to warrant other mens religion, by a 
contempt of smart-full p^ne, EO much the §:reater by 
how much the stings of devotion are of more force than 
tliose of covetousnea. Q. Maximus buried his son who 
had beene Consul! : Marcus Cato his, being elected 
I'retor ; and L. I'aulus both hia, within few daies, with 
so cheerefull and eetled a countenance, and without 
any shew of sorrow. 1 have sometimes by way of jest- 
ing told one that he had confronted divine justice : For, 
tbc violent death of three tall children of his, cumming 
unto hia eares all upon one day, and sent him, as it 
may be imagined, as a great scourge : he was so farre 
from mourning, that he rather tooke it as a favour and 
singular gratitication at Gods hand. 1 doe not follow 
these monstrous humours. Yet have I lost two or 
tliree my aelfe, whilst they were youug and at iiurce, 
if not witliout apprehension of sorrow, yet without 
continuance of gnefe. And 'there is no accident 
iroundeth men deeper, or goeth so neere the heart as 
the losse of children,' I see divers other common 
KOBions of afflicljoa which, were 1 assailed by them, 
^ should scarcely feele. And 1 have contemned and 
neglected some, when it hath pleased God to visit me 
with them, on wliich the world aetteth so ugly and 
balefull a countenance, that 1 hardly dare boast of them 
without blushing. Es quo inlelligitur, noa in nalara, 
ted in ojiinione esse at^ntudiiiem : ' ' Whereby it i 
> Cic.Tixic.O,i.Vm, 
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nnderGtood that griefe consUtetli not in nature, but 
opinion.' Opinion la a powerfol, bould, and nnineaaure- 
able party. Wlio dotli ever eo greedily eearcli after 
rest-full ease and qnietnes aa Alexander and Ceesar 
have done after difficulties and unquietnesse? Terez, 
the father of Sitolcez, was wont to say, that when he 
had no warres, hee thonght there was no difference 
betweene him and his horse-keeper. Cato the Conanll, 
to assure himaelfe of certaine townes in Spaine, having 
only interdicted Gome of their inhabitants to weare 
ariaes, many of them killed tliemselves : Feroje gem 
nuUam vitam rati gine armig etse:^ ' A fierce kinde of 
people, that thoagbt there was no life without annes.' 
Mow many know wee who have abandoned and forsaken' 
the pleasure of an case-full and quiet life in their houses, 
and to live with their friends and acquaintance, to 
follow the toyhng-horror of unfrequented desert?, and 
that yeelded and cast themselves unto the abjectnesse, 
contempt and vilifying of the world, wherwith they 
have BO pleased themselves, as nothing more ; CardinaLl 
Boromeus, who died lately at Milane, ia the midst of 
the pleasures and debawches to which his nobilitie, and 
the great riches he possessed enticed him, and the ayre 
of Italy afforded him, and his youth allured him, did 
ever keep liimselfe in so an austere forme of life, that 
the same gowne which served him iu summer he wore 
in winter. He never lay but upon straw : the hourea 
which he might conveniently spare from his charge, h» 
bestowed in continual study, ever kneeling, and having' 
a smal quantitie of bread and water by his bookes sidei, 
which was all the provision for his reiiast, and time he 
employed in study. I know some who witting'ly have 
drawne both profit and preferment from cuckolilrie, the 
only name whereof is soyrksome and bail-ful to. 
men. If sight be not the most necessarie of on 
at least is it the most pleasing : the most plausible ai 
profitable of our members, seeme those that serve 
boget us ; notwithstanding divers have mortally hat 
them, only because they were over TtuwAv -KoiviiJffi. " 
> Liv. 1. ssiiT. c. \1. - ■ 
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for their worths-sako lave rejected them. 80 thoD^t 
he of his eies, that voluntarily put them out. The 
most common and aouudest part of men hoideth multi- 
tude of children to be a signs of ^eat happinesse and 
comfort ; So do I, and many others, the want of them, 
And when Thales vraa demanded wherefore he did not 
marrie, he answered, hecaose he would leave no issne 
or line of himeelfe behinde him. That onr ojniiion 
endcnreth. and iacreaeeth the price of things, it is seene 
in a great number of them, which we do not regard to 
eateeme them, hut for onr use. As wo neither consider 
their qualitiea nor utilities, bat only our coat to recover 
and attaine them ; as if it were a part of their eubslauce ; 
and we call that worth in them, oot what they bring 
ua, but wliat we hritig to them. According as it 
weigheth and ia of conseqaence, bo it Berreth. Where- 
upou I perceive we are thriftie husbands of what we 
lay out. Out opinion never Buffers it to run a lalse 
gallop. 'The price givetli a Diamond his title, diffi- 
cultie to vertue, paine unto devotion, and aharpnesse 
unto physicke.' Such a one to come unto povertie, 
cast those fewe crownea he had into the same sea, 
wherein so many otherfi, with such CArke, danger, and 
care, on all parts aecke to fish for riches. Epicnrtu 
saith, that 'to be rich is no ease, but a change of 
affaires,' Verily, it ia not want, bat rather pientie 
that cBUScth avarice. I will speake of mine owne 
experience concerning this subject, I have lived in 
three kinds of condition since I cameontof myinfancie. 
The first time, which continued well-nigh twentie yeares, 
I have post it over as one who had no other means but 
~ ' and depending from the direction and helpe of 
, without any certaine maintenance or regular 
__ iription. My expences were so much the more 
carelessely layed out and lavishly employed, by how 
much more they wholy depended on fortunes rash- 
neese and exhibition. 1 never lived so well at ease : 
my fortune was never to linde my friends purse shut : 
besides which, I vios to f.Ta.'ma my aelfe to all necessi' 
tics; the care I too^eto^y SNwj ■TO"i.'''''-Va'\f».%aftA 
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daj", wlilch a, thousand timea they have prolonged, 
seeing the cure I tonka to satisde them. So that J had 
gotten nuto my selfe the credit of a thriftie kind of 
good husbandrie, though it were something shifting and 
deceitfal. 1 do naturally feele n kind of pleasing ci 



tentment in paying of my debts, aa if I rid my selfe of 
a hurthenoos weight, and free my selfe from the yoake 
of bondage and ingratitude. Besides, me thinks ffeele 



1 kiiide of delight that tickleth me to the quick, ii 
performing a lawfully just action, and contenting of 
others. I except payments that require delayes, cove- 
iiantSj and after reckonings : for, if I hnde any body 
that will nnderUke them, I blushingly and injuriously 
defeire them as long as 1 can, for feare of that alterca- 
tion or wrangling to which my humor and manner of 
speech is alto^ther incompatible. Tliere is nothing 
I hate more than driving of hargaines : It ia a meere 
commerce of dodging and impudeiicie. After an hourea 
debating and paltriug, both parties will goe from their 
words and oaths for the getting or saving of a shilling : 
yet did I borrow with great disadvantage. For, having 
no heart to borrow before others, or by word of mouth, 
I would adventure it upon a poece of paper, which with 
some hath no great power to move or force to perswade, 
and which greatly helps to refuse, I was wont to com- 
mit the Euccesse of my wants more freely and more 
carelessely unto fortune than 1 have done since tmto 
my wit and providence. Most good husbands thinke 
it strange and horrihle to live on such uncertainties, 
hut they remember not tliat most men in the world 
live BO. How many good and well-borne men havs 
horetofore, and are daily seene to neglect and leave at 
six and seven their patrimonies and certaine goods, to 
follow and seeke after court-holy water and wavoring- 
fevours of Princes and of fortune ; Ctesar engaged and 
eudehted himselfe above a million of gold more thau 
ho was worth to become Ciosar, And how many mer- 
chants and poore beginners set up and hepa "Jwect 
trafUke by the sale of their fatmca m ciA.\a^«a t""' 
they ventur to the ladias ? 
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Tot ptr impoleniia/reia ; ' 

n SO great scarcitic of devotion we have thousands of 

I Colleges, which paase the tinie rery conveniently, daily 

[ gaping' and expecting from tlie liberalitie of the heavens 

' what they mnst dine withall to morrow. Secondly, 

they consider not that tliis certmntie on which the/ 

md themselves, is not much lesae uncertaine and 

Hazardous than hazard it selfe. I see miserie as neere 

hcyond two thousand crownes rent, as if it were hard 

t hand. Fur, besides that fortune hath maDy-many 

leanes to oiicn a hundred gaps for povertie to enter at, 

even through the thickest of our riches, and that often 

there is no meane betwecne the highest and lowest 

fortune. ^ 

FortuTia eitna tst : turn, jaum tplcndet, /TangiluT.* ^H 
Fortone is glA^tu^-Ukc, brittle as 'tia bright : ^H 

Light-gou, ligbt-bruktjQ, wbeu it lends beat light. H 

And to turne nil our defences and raisings of lugh 
walls topsie-turrie : I find tliat want and neceeedtie is 
by diverse or dilTerent causes, as ordinarily seene to 
accompanie and follow those that are rich in goods, h 
those that have none at all : and that peradvontnre it 
is somewhat lesse incommodious when it is alone, than 
when it meeteth with riches : They rather come from 
order tlian from receit : Faber eat su^quisque/brtun^l' 
' Every man is the foi^r of his own fortune.' And 
methinkes that a rich man wlio is needy, full of basi- 
nesse, carke and toyle, and troubled in minde, is rauro 
miserable than be that ts (dimply poore. in diviliii 
inopet quod gen«g egestatia gravisaimum r*t :* 'In thwr 
abundance indigent, which is the most grievous kinde 
of indigence.' The richest and greatest princes e 
ordinarily urged by povertie and need nnlo extreme , 
necessities. For, can any be more extreme than j 
thereby to become Tyrants, and utijnst usurpers of 1 
their subjects goods. My second manner of life hath I 

' ruBLiua Strus. 
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beene to bare monie : whicli when I had once fingredj 
according to my condition I Bought to hoord up some 
ag^nst a rainieday; esteeming that it wag no liaving 
uulesse a man had ever somewhat besides hia ordinarie 
expenses in possession : and bhat a man should not 
trnst that good wliich he must live in hope to receive ; 
and that, he his hopes never so likely, hee may many 
wayes be prevented. For, I would say nnto my selfe ; 
what if I should he surprised by this chance or that 
accident ? What should I doe then ? And in pursoit 
of these vaine and vicious imaginations, I endeavouc 
by hooke or crooke, and by wile or wit, to provide by 
this BuperlluauB sparing for all inconvoaieuces that 
might happen : And I could answer him that would 
alleage the number of inconveniences to be over ia^ 
finit : which if they followed not all men, they accom* 
panied some, and haply the greatest number. Ao 
apprehension which I did not passe without some pain- 
full care. I kept the matter secret, and 1 (that dara 
eay so mnch of myself) would never speake of my 
money but falsly ; as others doe, who being rich, 
would seeme to be poore, or being poore, would 
appeare rich : and dispense with their conscience, 
never to witnesse sincerely what they are worth. Oh 
ridiculous and shameful! prudence. Did I travell any 
where? me thought I was never sufficiently provided; 
and the more 1 had laden my seife with coine, the more 
J had also burdened my selfe with feare : sometimes 
of my wayes-safetie, otbertimes of their trust that had 
the diarge of my sumpters and baggage, whereof as 
some otliers that 1 know, me thought I was never 
throughly assured, except it were still in my sight. 
Left 1 my keyes or my purse behind me ? how many 
BQspitions atid thorn ie imngiiiations, and which i: 
worse, incommunicable, did uncessantly haunt mei 
My minde was ever on my halfepenney ; my thoughts 
ever tliat way. The summe hein^ rightly cast, there 
is ever more paine in keepiiigtbnn in getting of mi 
If I did not altogether so much as I say, I at Vfea. 
endeavoured to doe it. Of coniTno4\\Aa\^aiIi.\'Kia 
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nothing. To have more meauea of expeocea, is «ver 
to have increase of sorrow. I'or (as said Bion) * llie 
hairie man doth frrieve as much as the bald, if he 
have hia biure pulled out' And after you are once 
accustomed, and have fixed your thouf^hta upou ft heape 
of monie, it is no loneer at yonr service ; you dara not 
diminish it; it is a Quilding which, if yon touch or 
take any part from it, yon will thinke it will all fall. 
Necesaitie must first pinch you by the throat, and 
tonch you neere, before you will lay hands on it. And 
I ehomd sootier pawne my clothes, or sell my horse, 
with lesse care and compulsion, than make a breach 
into that beloved purse which 1 kept in store. But 
the danger was that a man can hardly prefix any 
certaine limits unto hia desire (they are hard to be 
found in things a man deemeth gooi) and continue at 
one stay iu Bparing : A man shall ever eacrease this 
heape, and auffment it from one number to another; 
yea so long till he basely and niggardly deprive him- 
selfo of the enjoying of his owne goods, and wholly fix 
on the safe keeping of them, and never use then 
Accordini; to this kinde of usage, those are the riohl 
people of the wurld that have tbo charge of keeii. 
the gates and walles of a rich Cittie. Every mo<4| 
man is covetous, according to mine opinion. Ph 
marshallcth this humane or corporall goods ; heallbr' 
beautie, strength, riches : And ricbcs (saith he) are not 
blind, but cleere-seeing, if they be illuminated by 
wisdome. Dionysios the younger plaid a notable part ; 
who being advertised that one of bis Siracusans had 
hidden a certaine treasure under the ground, com- 
manded him to bring it nnto him, which he did, re- 
serving secretly one part of it unto himselfe, with 
' which he removed his dwelling unto another Citie, 
Where having lost the humor of hoarding up H 
treasure, began to live a spending and riotous tnnde 
of life : which Dionysius hearing, commanded the re- 
mainder of hia treasure, and which he had taken from 
him, to be restored unto him ; ^yiiig, that 'si^enca 
he hod learned \iov( \n -maVs use qI '*.,'&«» did n 
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willingly redeliver tlie same unto liim.' ] 
yeares of the eanie humour : 1 wot not what good 
Dsmon did moat profitably remove me from it, like to 
tha Siracnsan, aMd made me to neglect my aparinff. 
Tie pleasure I apprehended of a farre and chargeable 
jouroey, having overthrowne this foolish imagination 
in. me ; From which I am falne into a third kinde of 
life (I apeake what I thinke of it) asanredly much more 
pleasing' and formall : which is, that I measure my 
garment according to my cloth, and let my expenses 
goe together witli my commiug in ; sometimes the one, 
otherwhilst the other exceeds : But they are never ferra 
asunder. I live from hand to mouthj from day to day, 
and have I hut to supply my present and ordiiiana 
needs, 1 am satisfied : As for extraordinarie wants, all 
the provisions of the world will not suffice them. And 
it is folly to expect that fortune will ever sufficiently 
arme us against herselfe. It: iawith onr owne weapona 
that we must combat her. Casual] armes will betray 
hb, when we shall have most need of them. If I lay 
up anything. It is for the hope of some imploymeut at 
hand, and not to purchase lands, whereof I have no 
need, hut pleasure and delight, tt'on w«t trnfidam, 
pecunia etti non F«ie emacem, vectigal eat :^ 'It is 
currant coiQe not to be covetous : it is a thriftie incoine 
not to be still buying.' I am neither possessed with 
feare that my goods shall faile me, nor with desire that 
tbey shnold encrease andmultdply. Dii^itiarum Jructut 
ett in wpia; Copiam declarat talietat; *'The fruit of 
riches is in plentie : satictic content with enough, 
approves that plentie.' And I singularly gratifie my 
selfe this correction came upon me in an age naturally 
inclined to covetousnesse, and that I am free from that 
folly so common and peculiar to old men, and the 
most ridiculous of all humane follies. Feraulei who 
bad passed through both fortunes, and found that 
of goods was noaccrease of appetite to drinke,. 
u> sleei>e, or to embrace his wife ; and who o 
er side felt heavily on his shoulders tlv« \m^ 
Cic. /'oraJoi. vi. c. 3. * Ilj.t.l.. 
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tanitie of ordering and directing hia OeconoiuieBll 
affaires, as it doth on mine, determined nith himselfe 
to content a poore young man, his ikithfull friend, 
greedily gaping after riches, and frankly made hiro a 
present dountion of all hia ^eat and excessive riches ; 
as also of those he was likely everie day to gat hy the 
liberalitie and bonntio of hia good master Cyrus and 
by warre : always prorided hee should undertake to 
entertaine and finde him, honestly and in good aorti 
as his guest and friend, la which estate they lived 
afterward most happily, and mutually content with the 
change of their condition. 

Loo hoaro a part I could willingly find in my heart 
to imitate. And I much commend the fortune of an 
old prelate, whom I see to have so clearly given over 
his purse, his receits, and hia expenses, now to one of 
his ehosea servants, and now to another, that he hath 
lived many yearea aa ignorant of his household aflures 
as any stranger. The confidence in others honesty is 
no li^lit testimonie of ones owne integritie : therefore 
doth God willingly fevonr it. And for his regard, I 
Bee no household order, neither more worthily directed, 
nor more constantly managed than hia. Happy is that 
man that hath so proportionably directed hia estate, u 
his riches may discharge and supply the same, withoat 
care or encombrance to himselfe : and that nmther 
their consultation or meetings may in any sort ioternipt 
other affaires, or disturhe other occupations, irhioli 
followeth, more convenient, more quiet, and better 
agreeing with hia heart. Therefore doth ease and ior 
digencie depeml from every mans owiie opinion ; and 
wealth and richea, no more than glorie or health, ItKn 
either more preheminence or pleasure, than he frho 
poBseBseth them, lendeth them. Every man is eith^ 
ivell or ill, according as he tindes himselfe. Xot lie 
whom another Uiinkea content, hut he ia content indeed 
that thinkes he is so himselfe : And only in that, 
opinion giveth it selfo caaence and veritie. Fortone 
<doth us neither good nor ill : She only offereth n- ^'— 
seed and matter of it, w\i\ch oai mm.iB,T) 
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than ehe, tumeth and applieth as best it pleasetb : a: 
the efficient cause aud mistris of condition, whether 
happf or unhappy. External accessions take both 
&vor and colour from the internall constitution : As 
garments doe not warme us by their heat, bnt by ours, 
which they are fit to cover and nourish : he that with 
clothes should cover a cold body, should draw the very 
same service from them by cold. So is snow and yce 
kept in summer. Verily as unto an idle and lazie 
body, study is hut a torment : alsstinence from wine to 
a drunkard is a vexation ; jrugalitie is a harts sorrow 
to "the Imurions ; and exercise molestetli an effeminate 
body ; so is it of all things else. Things are not of 
themselves so irksome nor so hard, but our basenes 
and weaknesse maketh them such. To judge of hi{;h 
and great matters, a high aud great minde is required ; 
otherwise we attribute that vice unto them which 
indeed is ours. A straight oare, being under water 
seemeth to he crooked. It is no matter to see a thing, 
but the matter is how a man doth see the same. Well, 
of so many discourses, which diversly perswado men 
to contemne death and patiently to endure paine, why 
shall we not finde some one to make for our purpose ; 
And of so severall and many kinds of imaginations, 
that have perswaded the same unto others, why doth 
not every man apply one unto himselfe, that ia moet 
agreeing with his humor ; If ho cannot digest a strong 
and abstersive drug, fur to remove his evill, let him at 
least take a lenitive pill to ease the same. Opinio eat 
qiUBdant ^iemiiiata ac ievig; nee in dolore magia, tfuam 
eadem in voluplale: qua, guum Uqiietcimus Jiiiimusqiie 
molKtia, apis aculeum sine clamoTeferre non poatunmt. 
— Toltim ia eo est, ul tibi imperes : '■ ' There is a certaino 
effeminate and light opinion, and that no more in 
sorrow than it is in pleasure, whereby when wo melt j 
and ran over in daintie tendemes, we cannot abide to.j 
be stung of a bee, but must rore and crle 
is the total samme of all, that yon be master of yont 
selfe. 'Moreover, a nua doth, -oot eat^V^ ™* 
' Cic. Tusc. Qa. 1. ii. c, Ti. 
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I'liiloGophf hy making tlie Bliarpnes of painei and 
humane weakneEse to prevails so far beyond measuT : for 
she ia campelled to cost her eelfe over againe unto theee 
invincible replications, If it be bad to live in necesutie, 
at least there is no neccssitie to live in necessitie. No 
maa ia lon^ time ill but by his owce fanit. He that 
hath not the heart to endure neitlier life nor death, 
and that ivill neither resist nor run away, what ihall 




Of all the follies of the world, t!ie most nniversall, 
and of mast men received, is the care of repDtatioii 
and study of glorie, to which we are so wedded that 
wo neglect and cast-off riclies, friends, repose, life aud 
health {goods effectaall and substantiall), to follow J 
that vaine image, and idli&-siniple voice, which hauf 
neither bod^ nor hold-fast. 

Jjiftvrtvx, cKi-Avagldtct a un dola $itonQ 

Gl\ saptrVi mortaii^ et par n bella, 

£ uit echo, un n^no, anei ifun nffno un omhra, 

Ch'ad ogyii vento ii iil^aa e i^mira.' 

Fame that enveH^I'B high, napiring men 

With her hannDDioDs Bound, snd iieenies so faire, 

An Ecoho is, a dreame, dtcames shadow rather, 

Which fliea and tieeta ss any winde doth gather. 

And of mens unreasonable humours, it seemeth that | 
tlie best philosophers doe most slowly and more ui 
ntllinglj cleare themselves of this than of another : 
ia the most peevieh, the most froward, and the most 
opioative. (^ia etiaia bene proficienles a ' 
Tton eeitat ; ^ ' Because it ceaseth not t( 
those Mindes that profit best,' There d 
whereof reason doth so evidently condemn 
but it is so deeply rooted in us, as I wo 
any man could ever clearelv discharge himselfe of i t._ 
When you have alleaged all the reasons you can, ani"^ 
beleeved all to disavow and reject her, she prodncetS 
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contrarie to yonr diBcoarees, bo intesiiiie i 

that you have small hold against her. For (ai Cicero 
euth), 'EveD those that appose her, will Deverthe' 
lease have the bookes they write o^itist her to beare 
their names upon their fronts, endeavoring to make 
themselvca glorious by deapising of glorie.' AH othra' 
things iall within the compasse of commerce : we lend 
DOT goods, we employ our lives, if our friends stand in 
need of us ; Bnt seldome shall we s^e a man coramani- 
cate his honour, share his reputation, and impart bia 
glorie unto others. Catulns Lnctatius in the warrra 
against the Cymbresi, having done the utmost of hit 
endeavours to stay his souliliers that fled before their 
enemies, put himselfe amon^ the runawaies, and dis- 
aembled to heo a coward, that so they might rather 
eeeme to follow their Captaine than Qie from the 
enemie : This wag a neglecting and leaving off his 
iputation, to conceale the shame and reproach of 
ther. When Charles the fifth passed into Provence, 
the years a thousand five hundred thirtie seven, some 
are of opiniou that Anthony de Leva, seeing the 
Bmperor liis master resolutely obstinate to imdertaka 
that voyage, and deeming it wonderfully glorioni, 
maintained neverthelesse the contrarie, and diaconn- 
selled him from it, to the end all the honour and glorie 
of this counsell might be attributed unto his Master; 
and that it might be said, his good advice and ibrenght 
to have boene such, that contrarie to all mens opinions, 
he had achieved so glorious an enterprise : Which was, 
to honour and magnifie him at his owne charges. 'I'he 
Thracian Ambassadors comforting Archileonida, the 
mother of Braeidas, for the death of her son, aAd 
highly extolling and commending him, said he had not 
left his equaU behind liim. She refused this private 
commendation and particular praise, assigning it U) the 

Jublike state. ' Doe not tell me that (quoth she), fot 
kuowe the Cittie of Sparta hath many greater and 
more valiant Citixena than he was. 'At the battell of 
Crecy, Edward the blacke Prince of Wales, being yet 
very yoangi had &e \eaAttv% ol 'Ci* ■ja.v.v^tl-, Th» 
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greatest and chiefe violeace of the ii^lit was m liU 
quarter : The Lords and Captains tliat accompanied 
nim, perceiving the great danger, sent unto King 
Edward, the Princes Fatlier, to come atid help them : 
which when he heard, he enquired what plight his 
sotine was in, and how he did, and hearing that he was 
living and on horae-hacke, 'I should (quotlt he) offer 
Ikim great wrong to goe now, and deprive him of the 
honour of this comhats victorie, which he already hath 
so long Boslained ; what danger soever there be in it, 
it shall wholly he his :' and would neither go nor send 
unto him : knowing that if he had gone or Eent, it 
would have beeno said that without his ayd all had 
heene lost, and that the advantage of this exploit would 
have beene ascribed unto him. Semper enim quod 
pottremitm adjedutn est, id rem tolam videlur Itoxukb : ' 
'For evermore that which was last added, seemes to 
have drawne on the whole matter.' la Rome many 
thought, and it was commonly spoken, that the chiefest 
glorious deeds of Scipio were partly due unto Lshus, 
who notwithstanding did ever advance the greatnesse, 
further the glorie, and second the renowne of Scipio, 
without any respect of his owne. And Theopompus 
King of Sparta, to one who told him that the common- 
wealth should subsist and continue still, forsomuch as 
he could command eo well : 'No,' said he, 'it is rather 
hecausB the people know so well how to obey.' As the 
women who succeeded in the I'ceredomes of France 
had (notwith standing their sex) right to assist and 
privilege to plead ia cases appertaining to the juriadic- 
tiona of Peeres : so the Eccleaiaaticall Peerea, notwith- 
standing their profession and function, were hound to 
assist OUT Kings in their warrea, not only with their 
friends, servants, and tenants, but in their owne person. 
The Bishop of Beauvais, being with Philip Augustus in 
the battel! of Bovines, did very couragiously take part 
with him in the effect : but thought bee Ehoiild not ba 
partaker of the fruit and glorie of tliat hludy and,] 
violent exercise. Ho overcame and fciiiei \'""' '---* 
' Tit. Liv. 1. i.i'j'd. c. "VSi. 
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manj of the enemies to yeeld whom he delivered nnto 
the first gentleman liee met withall lo rifle, to lake 
them jirisoner!!, or at their pleasure to dispose of them. 
Which he also did with William Earle of Salisbury, 
whom he delivered unto the Lord John of Nesle with 
a Bcmbkhle suhtletie of conscience onto this other. 
He desired to fell and strike downe a man, but not 
to wound or hurt him, and therefore never fought hnt 
with a great club. A man iu my time heiiig accused 
to the King to have laid violent hands upon a priest, 
denied it very stoutly, forsomiich as ho had only 
tliumped and taampled him with his feet. 




CHAPTER XUI 

OF THB INEaUAUTllS THAT 13 BETWBENE VB 

FuTTARKB saith !□ some place, that ' he Andes no 
Bach ereot difference betweene beast and beast, as he 
flndeth diversitie betweene man and man.' Hespeaketh 
of the safficienco af the mittde and of intemoll qualities. 
Verily I find Epaminondos so farre (taking him as I 
suppose him) from some that I know (I meane capabla 
of common sense) as I coatd tindo in my heart to 
endeare npon Piutarke, and say there ia more differ- 
ence betweene such and such a man than there is 
diversitie betweene such a man and such a. beast. 

S™ sir Biro quid pratlal ! ' 
O Sir, hoiT tiiuch hnth me. 
Another man out-goue? 

And that there be so many degrees of spirits as 
there are steps betweene heaven aad earth and aa 
mnumerable. But concerning tlie estimation of men, 
it is marvell that, except our selveSj no one tiling: is 
esteemed but for its proper qualities. We commend a 
horse because be is strong and nimble. 

Sic laudamut tqnam,/acili cui plurima palma 

Fervtt, a exuUat rauco victoria circa,' 
We praiae the horBe, that beirea moat bella with Sying, 
And triampha most in i&cea boiuaB with crj^og, 

and not for his furniture : a greyhound for hia swift- 
□esse, not for his collar ; a hawke for her wing, not 
for her cranes or bella. Why do we not likewisa 
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esloeine a man for that which 19 his owue ? He Itath 
a goodly traine of men following him, a stately pallarB 
to dwell ill, so great credit amongst men, aod so mnch 
rent comming in. Alas, all that is about him and iiot 
in him. No man will buy a pig in a poke. If yoo 
cheapen a horse, you will take his saddle and elotheg 
from him, you will eee him bare and abroad : or if he 
be covered as in old times they wont to present them 
unto Princes to he sold, it is oaly his least necessarie 
parts, lest yon should ammuse your selfe to consider 
his colour or breadth of his crupper ; but chieBy to 
view his legs, his heail, his eyes, and his foot, which 

r'be mo£t remarkable parts, and above all to k^M 
dered and required iu him. vl 

Efffibui lie mot at, vH fquc$ mercantur, opertot ^| 

/Mipicumi, ■nttifacia, utsape, decora ^^M 

Motli folia pedt fit, rmpioreni indueal hiajitaa, ^^^| 

Qaod pulchrie cluna, brme quod caput, ardua cerriz,^^^| 
This 19 Kings maimer, when tiiey horaea bay, i^^H 

Tbcy Bee thenn bare, Icat if, aa oft we try, ^^^H 

Foirc face ha.ve anft honfee, gnll'd tlio bi>;Br he, ^^^| 

Tliey buttockeB miind, short heud, high crest may see. ^^^ 
IPhen you will eateeme a man, why should yoo 
survey him all wrapt and envelloped? He then bat 
sheweth us thoso parts which are no whit his owne, 
and hidetli those from us by wliich alone his worth 
is to he judged. It is the goodnesse of the sword you 
^eke after, and :iot the worth of the scahliard ; for 
which peradventure you would not give a farthin)f if 
it want his lyuiiig. A man should be judged by him- 
selfe, and not by his eomplBmentg. And as an Ancient 
eaith very pleasantly : Doe you know wherefore yon 
csteeme liim tall? You account the height of his 
pattens. The base is no part of his sbiture : measure 
Lim without his stilts. Let him lay aside his riches 
and cxternall honours, aud shew himselfe in his sliirt. 
Hath he a body proper to his functions, sound and 
cheerefull? What mind hath he? Is itfaire, capaUe 
^^^■nd unpolluted, and happily provided with all U^^l 
^^^h 1 Hoii. i. Sot. \v. %^. ^^M 
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ot otliera 

^ooils? Hath fortune DDthm^ of bers to survey thereiii? 
If broad-waking gIib nil looke upon a naked Bword : 
if she« care not which way her life ^oeth from her, 
whether by the mouth or by tie throat, whether it bo J 
setled, eqoable, and contented. It is that a man miutifl 
see and consider, and thereby judge the extreme dt£>-« 
ferencea that are betweene as. la he 

lapimi, libiqae imptrioiui, 

Qnem ntrpit paaperiftf neque mortj ntquR vineula lernr 
Seipanaan capidinibui, contannert honorti 
Foriia, ft in Kipm tolHi iera atque rotundui, 
Exterai Ht qaid taleat per lave inomrt, 

kla jueiii mfljica to-U temperjai-iuna t ' ■" 
A viBO man, of bimsclfe commander big^, 
^"honi waa^^ DOi deAtli, nor bonda can tcniSe, 

AIL in biinsclfe, close, round «ud neatly-bonic, 
Aa nothing outward on hia amootb can stsy, 
Gainat whom atill fortune malcea a tame as^y« 

Such a man is five hundred degrees beyond kingdor 
and principalities ; himselfe is a kingdome unto hinwfl 
fidfe. 

Sapient poi ipitfingliforlunam lihi* 



What 19 there else for him to wish for? 



Compare unto him the vulgar troupea of our men, 
stopid, base, servile, wavering, and coutinnally floting 
on the tempestuous oceaa of divers passions which 
piSoB. L ii. Sat. vit. 83. * 
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tosse and retosae the same, trholj' depending of others, 
ITiere is more diifereiice tlian is betweene heaveo aud 
Earth, and vet euch is the bliiidnesse of our cuetome 
that we make little or no account of it Whereas, if 
we consider a cottager and a king, a noble and a handy- 
crafts man, a ma^atrate and a pricate man, a rich man 
and a poore, an extreme dispiritie doth immediately 
preaent itselfe onto our eiea, irhieh, as a man may say, 
differ in nothing but in their clothes. In Tlirace, the 
King waa after a pleasant manner diatingnished from 
his people, and Which was much endeared. He had 
a religion apart : a God Beverall nnto himselfe, whom 
his 6u1)jects might no tvaies adore. It ivaa Mercurie : 
and he disdained their gods, which were Mars, Bacchus, 
and Diana ; yet are they but pictures which make no 
essential dissemblance. For, as enterlnde^-pl^ers, you 
ahal now Gee tliem on the stage play a Kinfr, an 
Emperor, or a Duke, bat they are no sooner off the 
stage but they are base rascals, vagabond abjecta, and 
porterly hirelings, which is their naturall and originall 
condition. Even so the Emperor whose glorious p omp 

kSoth so dazzle you in publike : ^^^M 

Sciliat tt grarvUt viridi cum laee smara^i '^^^H 

Auro iiictudutiturj teriturque Tkalaisina vtitit ^^^M 
Aaiduf, it Fcaerii ladorem exercila palat.^ ^^^M 

I Great eniEialda vlth their graEB-grcene Ii(;ht in gold ^^^| 
L Are clos'd, nor long can miUTisge UimeD hold, ^^^| 

I Bat voma with dbg and heat ^^H 

I uf VenciiedrickBtha Etveat: ^^M 

View him behinde the cnrtiine, and yon see hnt Bt^ 
ordiuarie man, and peradventure more vile and more 
seely than the least of his subjects. Hie beatus in- 
Irormm ii»t; iitius bracteafa falidtag est:' 'One i< 
inwardly happy : anothers felicitie is plated and g 

' Cowaraise, irresolution, ambition, spight, al 

a and worke in him as in anoUiec : 
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Set tieisuies, nor Maires oSitera rcmOTa 

Tbe mUimble tumults of the mmcti^, 

Or cBiea that lie about, or Hie above 

Thcii high-roof t houses with huge beninEs cotDhladp. 

And feare, and care, and suspert haunt and follow him, 
BTGD in the middeat of hia armed troupes. 
^^^ Se teraqae meCai Aoininuni, caraqae itjuaca, 
^^B Nk mdmoit umitai armoram, necjiira tela, 
^^M Audaclerque inter regti, rcrurnqm potentrt 

^M^ FertantUT, nejue/u&orcm rccerentar ai ouro.' 

Indeed meos atiil-attendiiig cues and feare, 
Nor armot's eUshing, nor fierce weapoas feare, 
With Kings oonversB thay boldly, and Kings peerca, 
Feaxing no lightning that fiom gold appeues. 

Doth the agne, the megrim, or the gout spare liim 
more than ub f When aee shall once seize on hia 
shoulders, can then the tall yeomen of liis guard dis- 
charge him of it? ^ITien the terror of rnthleBs- 
halefull death shall assaile hini, can he be comforted 
hy the assistance of the gentlemen of his chamber? If 
he chance to be jealous or capriciouB, will our lowting 
curtzies, or patting oS of Latts, bring him in tunc 
againe? His bedstead enchased all with gold and 
pearles hath no vertue to allay the pinching paugues 
of the cholicke. 
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Jacterit, . 


juum.ipiei 


tiai 


» vitte cubanduni 


Feavers no sooner from thy body flio 
If thou on arroa or red ecailet lie 
ToasinR. than if thon rat 
On coverlets home-drest. 



The flatterers of Alexander the great made hin 
beleeve that he was the sonne of lupiter ; but beioi 
B da7 fore-hurt, and seeing the bloud gush out a 
. 0(2. ivi. 9. ' l.acitET.\.vi.Mi. 
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his wounds : 'And wliat thinke you of this? (said ha 
tmto them). Is not this bload of a lively red hew, ani 
meerly humane ? Methiakes it is not of that temper 
which Homer faineth to trill from the gods wotrnos.' 
Hermodorus the Poet made certaiiie verses ia honour 
of Antigonus, in which he called him the sotine of 
Phffibus ; to whom he replied : ' Mv friend, he that 
emptieth my close-stoole knoweth well there is no such 
matter.' Ho is but a man at all ussaies : And if of 
himEolfe he be a man ill-borne, the Empire of the 
whole world cannot restore him. 



Eiinc TapiaM. quic^aid cakaverit, hie roiajSEl.i 
WenclieB must ravish him, what evar he 
Shall tread upon, eftsoooes a rase miut be. 



* 



What of that? If he be of a grose, stupide, aal 
eenselea minde : voluptnousnesse and good fortune it 
Helfe, are not perceived without vigor, wit and liveli- 

ffifc pirinde iant,at UUas animtts qvl eapoiildet. 

Qui Mi icit, ei bona, illi qai non iiUtur rede, mala.* 

Tliesc thic^a are such, ae the possessors mindo. 

Good, if well us'd ; if ill, them ill we finde. 

Whatsoever the goods of fortune are, a man mtiet have 
B proper sense to favour them : It is the enjoying, a(i4< 
nottLe ■ """ — '!-_.._., 1 v__- — 
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possessing of them, that makes as happy. 
_^on domut ttjuiidui, Tion arii acervai ei atiri, 
jEgroto (fomini deduxil corpore febra, 
"- — imo ciitai ; valial pojisjsor ojKrtei, 

iporUitiM rebitB bsuh coalial uti. 
,_. __^i(, aut-mctuit. javat ilium tic domat avt ret, 
Ut lippum picta tabii.iie,/omenta podagram.' 
Kot house and land, and heapes of eoino and gold 

"■" - - —'---'- their aiote Lords body hold, 

^. nde: th' owner must be in health, 

Thlt well doth tliiuke to nao his hoarded wealth, 
.iin that deBirea or foaics, linuse, goods delight 
£ foments doo the gout, pictnies aore-aight. 
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He is a foolc, his taste is wallomsli and distra.cted, 
he enjoyeth it no more than one tliat bath a great cold 
doth the sweetuessB of Greeke wine, or a horse the 
riches of a costly fiiired furniture, wherewith he ii 
trapped. Evea as Plato aaith, 'That health, beautie, 
Btreii^b, riches, and all things else he calleth good, 
are equally as ill to the onjust as good to the just ;: 
and the evil contrariwise.' And then, where the "body 
and the aoule are in ill plight, what need these ex- 
ternall commodities ? seeing the least pricke of a needle 
and passion of the mind is able to deprive us of the 
pleasure of the worlds Monarchy. Tlie first fit of an 
ague, or the first gird that the poat gave him, what 
avails his goodly titles of Majesty ? ' 

All mnde of eilver fine, 
All gold pure from the i 

Doth he not forthwith lose the remembrance of 
his pallacea and states F If he be angrie or vexed, 
can his principalitio keepe him from blushing, from 
growing pale, from gnashing bis teeth like a Bedlam ? 
Now if it be a mao of worth, and well borne, hia 
royaltie and his glorious tjtles will add but little uuto 
his good fortune. 

Si vaiiri bait, ti lateri eii, pedibui^ae tail, nil 

Dhitia potirunt regalei addere rniyui.' 

If it be well with bell;, feet, and aides, 

A Kings estate no greater good provides. 

He secth they are but illusions and vain deceits. 

may haply be of King Seleucus his advice: 'That he 

who fore-knew the weight of a sceptre, should he finde 

it lying on the ground, he would not daierna to take it 

up. This he said by reason of the weightie, irksome 

and painfull char^ that are incident unto a good 

King. Truely, it is no small mitter to govern othera, 

since so many crosses and difficulties offer themaelveSi 

fe will govern ourselves well. Touching 
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mitter to govern othera, 4 
iculties offer themselves, ^J 
I. Touching comroandine^H 
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of otherB, which In ihew seemeth to be so eweet, 

ronsiilerin^ the imbecillitie of mans judgement, and 
the difficultie of choice in new and doabtful things : I 
am conHdentlf of this opinion, that it is mi' 
easio and plausible t« follow thnn to gnlde : 
it is a i^eat selling of the minde to be tied but to 
beateU'patli, and to aiiawer but for himselfe. 

Vl mliui multojam i!t, farerc juictum, 

Mucli better 'tia in quiet to obey, 

Than to desire with Ein^B-poH'ec all to sway. 

Seeing' Cyrus said, 'That it belongs not to 

to command that ie not of more worth than thoM 
whom he commandeth.' Bat King Hieron in Xenophon 
kddetb moreover, 'That in truly enjoying of camall 
sensualities, they are of much worse condition than 
private men ; forasmuch as ease and facilitie depriveth 
them of that sowre-sweet tickling which we iuide in 
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\n tiedia noAif, 



Aa fulsome sneet-meats 



pleasoBH 



TTiiiike wee that hig'h-mindedmen take great nlwi 
in musicke? lliat eatietie thereof makes it rather 
tedious unto them. Feasts, banquets, revels, dancings, 
masks and turnevB, rejoyce them that but aeldome see 
them, and that have much desired to see them : the 
taate of which becommeth cloysome and unpleasing to 
'" DM that dailv see and ordinarily have them : Noc 
e ladies tickle those that at pleasure and without 
t may be glutted with them. He that cannot 
" ' e he thirsty, can take no pleasure in drinking. 
« and commedies rejoyce and make us mecry, 
hi to players they are tedious and tastelesse. Which 
■|irove, we see it is a delight for Princes, and a 
" ''"n for thenij somcljmes to disguise themaelves, 

^Lno. Uv. 1137. * Omo. Amw,Vi-Ta,iii.W. Jl 
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And to take upon them a liaae and popniar 
life. 

PUmmqae ffraia principibus rica, 

SoUicitam explicuere/nmian,^ 
Princes doe commanlj like entcrcbonge, 
And cleanely uiealcs wlifce pooie-nien poorely bonse, 
Without Kti tnpistrie or carpeta atranga, 
Cowrinkled have their care-knit, thougbt-bent bTOwea. 

Nothiag doth sooner breed a distaste or satietie tian 
pleotie. What longing lust would not bee aiaid to see 
three hundred women at his dispose and pleasnrej as 
hath the Grande Turke in his Seraille? And what a 
desire and shew of hawking had he reserved to himselfe 
from his ancestors, that never went abroad without 
seven thousand falkncrs at least? Besides which, I 
thinfce, the luster of greatnesse brings no small in- 
commoditjes to the enjoying of sweeter pleasorea : 
they lie too open and are too much in sight. And I 
wot not whf a man should longer desire them to con- 
ceale or hide their fault ; for what in us la indiscretion 
the people judgeth to be tyrannie, contempt, and dis- 
daine of tlie laws in them : And besides the ready 
inclination unto vice, it seemeth they also aUde unto 
it the pleasure of gourmand iiing, and to prostrate 
publicke observances under their feet Venly Plato 
in his Gorgias defineth him to he a tyrant that in a 
Citie hath leave and power to do whatever he list. 
Aud therefore often the shew and pubhcation of their 
\ice hurteth more than the sinne it eelfe. Every man 
fearetli to be spied aud controlled ; which they are 
Qven in their countenances and thoughts : all the people 
esteeming to have right and interest to judge of them. 
And wee see that blemishes grow either leaser or bigger 
according to the eminence and light of the place where 
they are set, and that a mole or a wart in ones fore- 
head is more apparently perceived than a scarre i 
»^^er place. And that is the reason why Foeta &ia 

■■^^ > Boit. I. iii. Oi. x.xix. U. 
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Jnpitera loves to have beeae effected under other connte- 
Duiices than his owue ; and of so many amorous shifts 
and love practicea they impnte to him, there is but 
one (as farre aa 1 remember) where he is to be aeene 
in his greatnesse and majestic. Bat retume we to 
Hieron : he also relateth bow many inconimodtties he 
tindeth in his royaltie, being bo barred that he cannot 
at his liberie travell to roe whether he pleaseth, being- 
as it were a prisoner within the limits of his country; 
and that in all his actions lie is encircled and hemd-in 
with an importunate and tedious mnltitnde. Truely, 
to see our Princce all alone, sitting at their meat, 
beleagrcd ronnd with so many talkers, whisperers, and 
gazing beholders, uiiknowne what they are or whence 
they come, I have often rather pittied than fnvied 
them. King Alphonsua was wont to say, that ' burthen- 
bearing asses were in that in farro better couditiuii 
than Kings ; for their masters suffer them to feed at 
their ease, whereas Kings cannot obtaine that privilege 
of their servants.' AnS it could never fell into my 
minde that it might be any speciall commoditie to the 
life of a man of understanding to have a score of find- 
faolts, picke-thanks, and controllers about his close- 
stoole, nor that the service of a man that bath a 
thousand pound rent a yeare, or that hath taken Casal, 
or defended Sienna, is more commodious or acceptable 
to him than that of a snfficient and well-experienced 
groome. Frincelike advantages are in a manner but 
imaginarie preheminences. Every degree of fortune 
hath some :mage of Frincipalitie. Ctesar termeth all 
tlie I^rds, which in his time had justice in France, to 
be Kinglets, or pettie Kinga. And tro^. except the 
name of Sire, we goe very forre with our Kings. Looke 
hut in the Provinces remote and farre from the court : 
As for example, ia Britanie, the attending traine, the 
flocking subjects, the number of officers, the many 
affaires, the diligent service, the obsequious ceremonies 
of a Lord, that liveth retired, and in his own hoose, 
hroaght np amongst his own servants, tenants, and £ ' 
lowers : And note a\aottie'\i\gV^\\;Sii'3lV\s\majenatw 
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■nd bnmoura, there i 
seene : He lieareth no 
of the Persian Kiiifr, and hap'ily but once a year : And 
knowes but some farre-stretclit and old kindred or 
pedigree, which his Secretarie Andes or keepea npon 
some ancient record or evidence. Verily our lawes 
are very free, and the burthen of aoveraigntie doth 
scarelj concerne a ^ntleman of France twice in his 
whole Lfe. Essentlall and effectnall subjection amongst 
us doth not respect any but sach as allura themselves 
unto it, and tliat affect to honour, and love to enrich 
themselves hy such service : For lie that can shrowd 
and retire himaelfe in his owne home, and can manage 
and direct Iiis hoase without Eutes iu lawe, or quarrell 
with his neighbours, or domesticall encombrances, is 
as free aa the Duke of Venice. Fauco* »enitua, pluret 
tercitutem tenent:* 'Service holds few, but many hold 
service.' But above all thin^rs Ilieron eeemeth to 
complaine that he perceiveth himeelfe deprived of all 
mutual] friendship, reciprocall societie, and familiar 
conversation, wherein consistoth the most perfect and 
sweetest fruit of humane life. For, what undoubted 
testimonie of affection and good will can I expect or 
exact from him, that, will he or nill he, oweth me all be 
hath, all he can i Can 1 make account of his humble 
speech, of his low lowting curtzie, or of his courteons 
offers, since it licth not in his power to refuse them 
me.^ llie honour ne receive of those which feare and 
stand iu awe of us, is no true honour. Such n 
are rather due to royaltje, to majestie, than to □: 

maxiiiaim hoc rigni tonum nl, 

Qn^Jern, lam laudan.' 
This ig ehieffl good of Priiii.-es doniinstioa, 
Subjects are forc't tboir Bov'niignes ictfs nnd fnsliic: _ 
To bcoie with patience, pisao with cninincndaCions. 

Doe I not see that both the bnd and the gtMtd 
are served alike i' lliat hee who is hated and he 
' Se.i. Ejtisl. 22. ' Sks, TKatil 
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h beloved are both courted alike? And th» ons tt 
much fawned upon as the other? My predecessor waa 
served with the same appearances, and waited upon 
with the like ceremonies^ and so shall my successor be. 
If my subjects offend me not, it is no testimonie of any 
gpoA affection. Wherefore shall I take it in that sense, 
aithence they cannot, if they would ? No man foUoweth 
me for any friendship that is betweene him and me : 
inasmuch as no firme friendship can be contracted 
where is so small relation, so slender correspondencie, 
and such disparitie. My liigh dctrrce hath excluded 
me from the commerce of men. 'Iliere is too great au 
ioequalitie and distant disproportion. They follow for 
countenance and of custome, or rather my fortune than 
my selfe : hopiuft thereby to increase theirs. Whatso- 
ever tliey saj", all they doe unto me is but a glosae, 
and but dissimulation, their libertie lieing every where 
brideled and checked by the great power 1 have over 
them. I see nothing; about me but inscrutable hearts, 
hollow mindea, fained lookes, dissembled speeches, aud 
counterfeit actions. His Courtiers one day commended 
Juhau the Emperoar for ministring of rights and doing 
of justice. 'I should eaaOy grow proud,' saith he, 'for 
these praises, if Uiey came from such as durst either 
accuse or discommend my contrary actions, should I 
commit any.' All the true commodities that Princes 
havearecommonunto them with men of mean e fortune. 
It is for Gods to mount winged horses, and to feed on 
Ambrosia. They have no other sleepe, nor no other 
appetite than ours. Their Steele is of no better temper 
than that wherewith we arme our selves. Their crowae, 
their diadem cati neither hide them from the San, or 
shelter them from the raine. Dioclesian, that wore 
one, BO much reverenced and so fortunate, did volun- 
tarily resigne the same, to withdraw himselfe unto the 
pleasure of a private life ; but a while after, the urgent 

uecessitie of publicke a^aires requiring his pi 

ud that he should returne to re-assume his 
atpdO) he answered tiioiA \,\\3.\ viUcited him unto 
*Yoa would never uuAertaYo to ^xswaj!* io» \a'' 
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had jov. but Beene the goodly rankes of trees which 
my Helfe fanve planted in mine Orchard, or tho faira 
inuske-meloiis 1 have set in my garden/ According to 
AnacharBifi his opinion, 'Tlie happiest estate of a well- 
ordered commonwealth shonld be, where all other 
things being equally common, precedencie should bo 
measured and preferments suited according to vertue 
and desert, and the codtrarie according to vice." At 
what lime King Pirrhus nndertoolie to passe into Italy, 
Cyneaa his wise aud trustie counsellor, going about to 
make him perceive the vanitie of his ambition, one day 
bespake him thus : 'My good sir,' said be, 'to what 
end doe yon prepare for so great an enterprise ? ' He 
answered suddenly, ' To make my selfe Lord of Italie.' 
' That done, what will vou doe then ? ' replied Cyneas. 
'I will then passe,' said Pirrhos, 'into Gaule, and thea 
into Spaine.' 'And what afterwards?' 'I will then 
invade Affiike, and subdoe the same ; and at last, whea 
I shall have broaght all the world under niysubjectior 
I will then take my rest, and lire contented at min 
ease.' ' Now, for Gods sake, sir,' replied Cyneas, ' tell 
me what hinders you that you be not now, if so you 
please, in that estate ? Wherefore doe yoD not now 
place your selfe where you meane to aspire, and save 
so much danger, ea many hazards, and so great troubles 
as you entcrpoge betneene both ? ' 

Ifimirum qwia nan bete hotoI qua eurl habendi 
Finis, ft ornnino quoad craeat vera tolup'oi.' 
The cause fureoolh, bo knew not what ehauld be the and 
0( having, nor how far true plenaura should eitend, 

I will conclude and shut up this treatise with an 
ancieut verse, which I singularly applaud and deeme 
Gt to this purpose. 

Kilora cuique lai Jlngartt fnrtiinam.' 
Ev^rv miinB 
Ilia fortune 
* LncR. !. V. 
' Coas. Hspos, I 
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The manner wherewith our Lawes assay to moderate 
the foolish and vaine expeiices of table-cheare aad 
apparell seemelh contrarie to its end. The beat coarse 
were to beget in men a contempt of gold and silk- 
wearing, as of vaine and unprofitable things, whereas 
wo encreaae their credit and price : a most indirect 
coarse to withdraw men from them. As, for example, 
to let none but Princes eat dainties, or weare felrets 
and clothes of Tissew, and interdict the people to doe 
it, what is it hot to give reputation unto those things, 
and to encrease their longing to use them ? Let Kings 
holdljr quit those badges of honour ; they have many 
other besides : Such excesse is more excusable in other 
men than in Prinees. We may, by the examples of 
divers Nations, learne sundrie better fashions to dis- 
tinguish our selves and our degrees (which truly I 
esteeme requisit in an estate) without uourtshiug to 
that purpose this so manifest eorcuption and apparant 
inconvenience. It is strauKo how custome in these 
iudifierent things doth eanily encroach and suddenly 
establish the footing of her authoritie. We had scarce 
worne cloth one whole yeare at the Coart, what time 
we monrued for our King Heiirie the second, but 
certainly in every mans opinion all manner of silks 
were already become so vile and abject, tiiat was any 
roan scene to weare them he was presently judged to 
be some countrie fellow or mechanicall man. They 
were left only for Chyrurgians and Physitians. And 
'■ it most men were ap^tie\ft4 nVv'se.-jeS.^eie '^ira 
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other sufficient apparant distinctions of mens qualitiea. 
How Boono doe plaine chamoy-jerkins and Rreasie 
canvase doublets creepe into fasbiori and credit amongst 
onr souldiers if they lie in the field? And the gnriBb- 
nesse, oeatnesse, and riches of silken garments grow 
in contempt and scorne ? Let Kings first hegin to 
leave these superfioous expeiicea, we shall all Follow, 
Sitid within a moneth, without edicts, ordinances, pio- 
clamatioDSj and acts of Parliament, it will he obserred 
as & law. The statutes should speake contrarie, as 
thus : That no man or woman, of what qoalitie Eoever, 
shall, upon paineof great forfeitures, weare any manner 
of silko, of scarlet, or any goldsmiths worke, except 
only Enterlude-players, Harlots, and Cnrtizans. With 
such an invention did Zeleucus whilome correct tbe 
corrupted manners of the Locrines. His ordinances 
were such : ' Be it enacted that no woman of free con- 
dilion shall have any more than one maid-servant to 
follow her when she goeth abroad, except when she 
shall be drunken : And further, that she may not g'oe 
oat of the Citie by night, cor weare any jewels of gold 
or precious stones ahont her, nor any gowne beset with 
gnld-smiths worke or imbroiderie, except she be a 
pahlike-professed whore : and moreover, that except 
panders and bawds, it shall not be lawfull for any man 
to weare any gold-rings on his lingers, nor any rich 
garments, as are such of cloth made in tbe Citie of 
Miletum.' So did he by these reproaehfull exceptions 
ingeniously drive his Citizens from vaine sajiertiaitiea 
aud pernicious dainties. It was a most profitable 
course, by honour and ambition to allure men unto 
their dutie and obedience. Our Kings have the p 
to addresse all these extemall reformations. 1 
iuclinatiou serveth them as a law. ^ic^i't^ Principer^ 
fiiciunt, priEcipere videniur : ' Whatsoever Princes Ak-F 
that they seeme to command.' The rest of Fra' \ 
takes the modell of the court as a rule unto it seld ( 
follow. Let Courtiers first begin to leave off and lol I 
these filthy and apish breeches tt\n.t so o^iit^ <Ja«« 1 
^gMrel parts ; tie bumbasUug ot \o«^ -^ase-oA-V" 
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doublets, which makes na secme so far from what we 
are, and which are bo cumliersame to arme : These 
long, effeminate, and dandling locks: That fond custome 
to Ugsb nhat we present to others, and Sexo lag manas 
\a Batuting' of our friends (a ceremonie heretofore only 
dne UDto princes) : And for a, ^iitleman to come to 
any j)kpe of respect, witlioot his rapier by his side, all 
unbraced, all nntrnet, as if he came from his closC' 
stoole : And that against onr forefathers manner, and 
the particular libertie of our French nobilitie, ive should 
stand bare-headed, oloofe-off from them, whereaoerer 
they be ; and as about them, about many others : So 
manypetly-kinpa and netty-petty-kinglets have we now 
adaycs : And go of other like new-fangled and vicioos 
introductions : They shall GOone be seene to vanish and 
be left Altliou^h but superficiall faults, yet are they 
of cvill presages. And we are warned that tlie founda' 
tion or maine smnmerB of our houses faile and shrinke, 
vilien we see the quarters bend or wals to breake. Plato 
in his lawes thinkes there is no worse plague, or more 
pernicious in his Citie, tlian to suffer youth to have the 
reines of libeHJe in her owne hand, to change in their 
iittires, in their gestures, dances, exercises, and songs, 
from one forme to another : And to remove their judge- 
ment, now to this, now to that place ; following new- 
fangled devices, and regarding their inventors : By 
which old customes are corrupted, and ancient institu- 
tions despised. In all things, except the wicked, muta- 
tion is to be feared | yea, even the alteration of seasoiu, 
of winds, of livings, and of humours. And no lawes 
are in perfect credit bat those to whicli God hath given 
some ancient continuance : so that no man know their 
of-epring, nor that ever they were other than they are. 
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Reison doth appoint ne ever to walke in one path, bat 
not alwaies to keepe one place : and that a wise man 
should not pennit humane passions to straf tram tlie 
right carrier; he may (without prejudice untohia dutie) 
also leave it onto them either to hasten or to slow his 
pace, and not place himaelfe in an imnioveahle and in)' 
passive Colossus. Were vertue hersclfe corporeall and 
iiicaniate, I tliink her pulse wonld beat and worke 
stronger, marching to an assault, than going to dinner ; 
For it is oeccssarie that she heat and move herselfe. I 
luve therefore markt it as a rare thing to Bee great 
personages sometimes, even in tlieir weightiest enter- 
prises and most important affaires, hold themselves so 
resolately-assured in their stata, that they doe not m 
mnch as brcake their sleeps for tliem. Alexander tha 
Great, on the da^ appointed for that furious-bloady 
battel against Danus, slept go soundly and so long that 
morning, that Parmeuion was faine to enter hia chamber, 
and approching necre unto hia bed, twice or thrice to 
coll hint by liLs name, to awaken hini, the lioure of the 
battle being at hand, and nrging him. Otho the 
Emperour having determined to kill himselfe, the very 
same night, after he had given order for his domesticfj 
olfaires, shared his monie among his servants, and 
whetted the edge of a sword, wherewith ho intended 
to wound himselfe, expectinE- no other thing but to 
know whether all his triends were gone to rest, fell 
into so sound a bleepe that the groomes of his chamber 
heard him snort in another roonie. Thie H.tk^^q'ox' 
death bath mauy parts semblable ualo "i^X. ^^ 
3S1 
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defeat liimselfe, wliilest he expected t 
whether the (Senators, whom he caused to retire, 
were lanclied out from the haven of Utiua, fell so &£[ 
aaleep that he was heard to snort iuto the next chamber; 
and tie whom lie had aent toward the port having 
waked him to tell him the stornie was so rough ttiat 
the Senators could not conveniently put out to sea, he 
sent another, and lying dowiie anew, fell asleep agaiu 
until! the lost messenger assured him they were gone. 
We may also compare him unto Alexander in that 
great and dnngeroua storme which threatned him, by 
the eeditiun of Mctellus the Tribune, who laboured tii 
publish the decree of I'ompeys re-appeall unto the CitJe, 
together with his army, at what time the comraotioa of 
Catiline was on foot : against which decree only C'ato 
did insist, and to that purpose had Metellus and he had 
many injurious Bpeecliea, and menaced one another 
in the Senate-house : and it was the next day they were 
like to come to tlie execution in the market-ptace, 
where Metellus, besides the favour of the common 
people and of Ciefar, then conspiring and complottiiig 
ibr the advancement of I'ompey, should come, 
accompanied with a multitude of strange and forr»ue 
slaves and fencers, to doe their utmost. And Cato, 
strengthened with liis only constanuie and wltU 
nnmated resolve : so that liis kinsmen, his familiars, 
and many honest men tooke great care, and were in 
heavy anxiety and pensiveuesee for liim : of which many 
never left him all night, but sat up together without 
rest, eating, or drinking, by reason of tlie danger 
I Uiey saw prepared for him ; yea, his wife and sis' 
k'4id nought but weep and waile, and for his e 
• torment themselves in their hoose, whereas contrari' I 
he alone conforted every body, and blamed I 
I for their demissenesse. And after he had a 
^ed (as he was wont) be went quietly to his bed, I 

dept very soundly untill the next morning,! 

/that one of hia copartners in the Trihone-ship came tof 
call Lira to go to t\wi aVvTima\i, TW Vaqwledgo w J 
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have of tliis mans aaxnateA-haaghly heart by the rest 
of his life, may make us judge with all securitio that 
it only proceeded from a spirit so far elevated above 
such accidents that he daiaed not so much as to trouble 
his minde with them no more than with ordinarie 
chances. In the sea-fight which Augustus gained 
against Sextos Pompeios in Sicilie, e\'ec at the instant 
he should goe to fight, was surprised with so heavy a 
sleep that liis friends were compelled to awaken him 
to give the signall of the battel!, which afterward gave 
occasion unto Marcus Antonius to charge him with 
this imputaiion, that he had not dared with open eves 
to survey the niarshallinK of his army, and that his 
heart would not suffice him to present liimselfe unto 
his soldiers untill such time as Agrinjia iirought him 
newes of tlie victorie he bad obtained of his enemies.' 
But concerning young Marios, who committed ■ 
(creator errour (for on the day of his lost liattell against 
iSylla, after he had marshalled his army and given the 
word or signall of the battell} he lay downe in the 
shallow under a tree a while to rest himselfe, and fell 
so &st asleep that he could hardly he awalced with tho 
rout and flight of his men, having seene no part of the 
fight, they say it was beeaase iie was so exceedingly 
aggravated with travell, and over-tired witli weaknesae 
and want of sleep, that nature was overcome, and 
could no longer endure. And touching this point, 
Phiaitians may consider whether sleep lie so necessarie 
that our life must needs depeiid of it, for we finde that 
Perseus King of Macedon, prisoner at Rome, heiag 
kept from steep, was made to die ; but Plinie aleageth 
that some have lived a long time without any sleep at 
all. And Herodotus report«th there are nations where 
men sleep and wake hy halfe yeares. And those that 
write the life of Epimenides the wise, afHrm that he 
slept the coutiuuall space of seven and fifty ycarcs. 
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There hapaed divers rare accidents and remarkalile 
chances in our battel! of DreuK, bnt those who dge cot 
greatly favour the reputation of tlie Duke of Guise diw 
boldly alenge that he caunot be ejicused t« have niadu 
B stand and temporised with the forces he commanded, 
whilst tho Lord Constable of France, General of the 
Armie, was en^;aged and suppressed with the enemies 
artillerie, and that it bail beene better for him to 
hazard bimselfo to charge the enomie Sankwise, than 
by expectiDg any advantage to have him come behind 
him, to suiTer so reproachful! an overthrow and so 
shameful! a losse. But omitting what the event thereof 
witnessed, he tliat shall witliout passion debate the 
matter shall easily (in my conceit) confease that the 
■ynie and drift, not only of a captaiiie, but of every 
particular souldier, ought chiefly to respect a victory 
in great : and that no particular occurrences, of what 
consequence soever, or what interest may depend on 
them, should ever divert liim from that point. Pliilo- 
Memen, in an encounter with Machaiiidos, liaving sent 
oefore a strong troupe of archers and good marke men 
to begin the skirmish, and the enemicj after he had 
pnt them to rout and disranked them, ammusing hira- 
■elfe in mainly pursuing them, and following the 
l_fktory aloDgst the maine battel!, where Philopcsmeu 
■B, altliDUgh his souldiers were much moved and 
"taded to see their fellowes put to the worst, ha 
lid not be moved to bouge from his place, uor make 
ol against his enemie to succour his men ; hut rather, 
jng Buffered tlieitv to W irfea.'uA aiA li^^. \ii. ^wmk ■ 
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liefore his face, bc^ti theu to charge his enemies 
the battalion of their infaitterie when he perceived thenbl 
forsaken of their horsemen. And albeit they were ' 
Lacedemonians, forasmuch as he charged them at vrhat 
time (supposing to have gained the day) they began to 
disorder themselves, he easily overcame them, irliich 
done, he pursaed Machanidas. Tliia case is couBin- 
f^rman unto that of the Dake of Guise. In that 
sharpe-bloody battell of Agcailaus against Bueotians, 
whicli Xenophon (who was tliere present) saith to have 
bcene the hottest and rudest that over he had aeeno, 
Agesilaus refused tho advantage which fortune pre- 
sented him, to let the battalion of tlie Bceotiaua passe, 
and to charge them behind, what certaiue victorie 
soever he saw likely to follow the Eame, esteeming' 
that it were rather skill than valour ; and to shew his 
prowesse and matchlease-hanghty courage, chose rather 
to charge them in the front of their forcus. UUt what 
followed? He was well beaten and himselfe sore-hurt, 
and in the end compelled to leave his enterprise and 
embrace tbe resolution wliich in the begiiiuiiig ha had 
refused, causing his men to open tbcmselves to give 
passage nnto that torrent of the Bceotians, who when 
they were past through,' perceiving them to march in 
disaray, as they who perswadcd themselves to be out of 
all danger, he pursued them and charged them flank- 
wise. All which notwithstanding, he could uev^' put 
to rout or force them run-away, for they orderly and 
faire and softly made their retreit, ever shewing their 
fece, until such time as they got safely into their holds 
and treDchcB. 
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What divcrsitie Eoever there be in herbs, all g 
shuffled Qp toother under the name of a eallaC 
Erea so npon tho consideration of names I will hert 
huddle up a gallymafry of diverse articlea. Evorf 
several nation bath some names wbichj I wot not how, 
are sometimes taken in ill part : as nith ua, lacke, 
Hodge, Tom, Will, Bat, Benet, and so forth. Item, 
it seemeth that in the genealogies of Princes there are 
certaine names fatally affected ; as Ptolemeua with, the 
.^syptians. Henries ia England, Charles in France, 
Ualdwius in Flanders, and Williams in our ancient 
Aqnitauie, whence some say came the name of 
Guieniio ; which ia but a cold invention : As if ia Plato 
himselfe there were tiot some as harsh and ill-sounding. 
Item, it is an idle matter, yet nevertheless, by reason 
of the strangenesse, worthy the memorie, and record^ 
by an ocular witnesse, that Henrie Duke of Normandiej 
Sonne to Henrie the second King of £[igland, making 
a great feast in France, the assembly of the Nobilitw 
was so great, that for pastimes sake, being, by the 
reaemblanca of their names, divided into severall 
companies : in the first were found a hundred and ten 
i Knights sitting at one table, and all called Williants ; 
I besides private Gentlemen and servants. It is aa 
I pleasant to distribute the tables by the names of tbe 
I asaiatauts as it was uuto Geta the Emperor, who would 
t have all his messes or dishes served in at his table 
onlerJyaccordiugto the first letters of their names: As, 
for example, those llial \iegan w\\.\i P , aa ^ig, pie, pike, 
puddings, poutSj porke, ^ncakea, Si]c.,"»ie.^ftiii«,ra«^ 
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in together ; and bo of all the rest. Item, it is a 
common saying, 'That it is good to have a good name :' 
Aa mnch to sa^, good credit or good reputation. Yet 
verilyit is very commodious to have a well-sounding and 
smooth name, and whicli is easie to be pronounced, and 
iacile to be remembered : For Kings, Pnnces, Lords, and 
Magistrates know and remember us the better by them, 
and will not so soone forget tin. Marke but of those 
that serve and follow us, whether we doe not more 
ordiaarily command and sooner employ such whose 
names come readier t4> our tongne or memorie. I have 
fieese our King Henrie the second, who could never 
hit on tlie right name of a Gentleman of Gascoigne, and 
did ever call a Lady waiting on the Queene by tho I 
generall surname of her house, because that of hefS 
rather was so harsh and hard to be remembered. Aodfl 
Socrates saith : 'It ought to be a fathers speciall caM 
to give his children good and easie-sounding n ' 

Item, it is reported that the foundation of out 
the great at Poitiers had this beginning : ' A licentJon 
young man having his dwelling-house where the Churc 
DOW standeth, had one night gotten a wench to lie * 
vitb him, who so BOone as she came to hed, be 
demanded her name, who answered Marie : The young 
man hearing that name, was suddenly so strncken with 
a motive of religion, and an awefull respect unto that 
sacred name of the virgin Marie, the blessed mother of 
our Saviour and Redeemer, that he did not onely 
presently put her away from him, but reformed all the 
remainder of his succeeding life : And that in considera- 
tion of this miracle there was first erected a Chappell 
in the place where this young mans house stood, 
consecrated unto tlint lioly name, and afterwani the 
faira great Church which yet continueth.' This vocal 
and auricular correction , and so full of devotion , stmckai J 
right unto his soule. lliis other following, of the sami 
kind, insinuated it Belfebythecorporallsense- d-^i-J 
goras being in companie with two young n 
he heard complot and consult (being Bomewlia.t. \ve»i 
with feasting' and drinking^ to go '»ii T»jri^-W 
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chut-bonae, commanded immediately the 
change thmr tone ; and lo by a Bolemne, giave, 
and gpondaicitll kinde of mnsieke, did sweetly in 
allay, and in-trance their rash, violent, and lai 
liut. Item, shall not sacceeding- posteritie mt tliai~ 
our moderae reformatioD hath been exact and duicata^ 
to have nut only oppugrned and resisted enorm and 
vices, and Jilled the world with devotion, bamililie, 
obedienre, peace, and everv other kinde of vertne, but 
even to have combated their ancient names of baptisme, 
Cliarlea, Lewis, Francis, to people the irorld with 
Methuaalem, Riechiel, Malachie, much better feeling 
of a lively faith ? A Gentleman my neighbonr, esteem- 
iiiR the commiiditieB of ancient times in regard of oar 
daien, forgot not to aled§:e the fiercenesse and mag- 
nificence of the names of Uie Nobilitie of those timet, 
an Don Grumedan, (juedragan, and Agesilan : And 
that, but to hear them souuded, a mati might easily 
perceive they had been other mnnner of meu than 
Peter, Guillot, or Micheil. Item, I commend and am 
much beholding to lames Amiot, in the course of a 
Crench oration of his, to have still kept the full ancient 
Latine names, without disguising or changing them, to 
give them a new FreMch cadence. At the firEt they 
tieemod somewhat harsh unto the reader : hat uow, by 
reason of the credit which his Flutarke hath deservedly 
gotten amongst us, custome has removed all strange- 
nBHse from us. I hnve often wished that those 1^0 
write histories in Lntine, would leave us our iiamca< 
whole, and such as Uiey are : For, altering Yaudemont 
to Vallemontanus, and metamorphosing them by sntii "^ 
them to the Gra'claii or Latin tongue, we know n 
. what to make of them, and are often at a non-plaj 
I To ooiiclude my discourse : It ia an ill custome, and H 
I «xceedinK bad consequence in ourcountrie of France, 
I to call every man by the name of his Towne, Mannor, 
I Hamlet, nr Lordship, as the thing that doth most con~ 
I foaud houses, and tiring surnames out of knowledge. 
* A cndet or ynnger-hrother of a good house, having hi ' 
fat bia appauage a Loiis^iif, \i'i wVoae ■&- — *-- "-- 
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been knowne and honoured, cannot well forsake and 
leave the sume ten yearea after Ilia death : Hia Lord- 
ahip commeth unto a stranger, who doth the like : 
GhesBS then where we are, and how we shall doe to 
come to the perfect knowledge of these men. We 
need not ^e &r for other examples, hut looke into our 
Royal] honae, where so many partages, so many sur- 
iiameB, and so many several) titlea have ao encuiahred 
us, that the orifcinall of the stouke ia utterly lost. 
'Xliere is bo much lihortie ia these mutations, that even 
in my time 1 have seene no man nor woman advanced 
by fortune into some ertraordiuarie preferment, that 
hath not immediately had adjoyned unto him or her 
geuealogicall titles, new and uuknowne to their fathera, 
and that hath not heen engraffed into some nobis 
stocke or family. And aa good lucke servetli, the 
basest upstart and motit ohscure houses are most apt 
unto adultcratiou and falsi iication. How many privat 
Gentlemen have we in Jf'rance which, acconjing to 
their accompt and blazoning of their gentrie, are of the 
royal! hloud or race? 1 beleeve more than others. 
Was it not prettilyaaid, and with a gooil grace, by one 
of nil' friends ? There was a preat companie banded 
together about a quarrell which a Gentleman had with 
another, who in very truth had some prerogative of 
titles, honours, and alliaucea above the common 
NohiUtie ; upon which word of his prerogative, . _ 
one seeking to eijuall himaelfe unto him, alloaged^ 
some one olspring, some another, some the resomblancs 
of his name, some of his armea, othersome an old &r- | 
fetcht pedigree, and the meanest of them to be the 
great grandchild of some King beyond the seas. When 1 
they came all to dinner, this man, whom hitherto they I 
had all followed, in liew of taking hia wonted place, 
making low lowting reverencea, went to the lowest end 
of the board, entreating the companie to hold him i 
excused, that through rash- unadvised oesse he hadJ 
hitherto lived with them companion-like, hut noi 
being lately en formed of their right iiualities,bft \«.^ 
to kiiow them according to tbeit anciaut 4B;^6«a,« 
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that it did not dol^ belong nnto him to dt above m 
many Prince:). And after he had acted his plaf, he 
beji^Q to raiie npon them with a thousand injniieB; 
saying thus unto tliem ; For the love of God, content 
yoor selves with what yonr forefatliers have been con- 
tented, and with the state whereto God hath called us ; 
we have eufficient if we can maintaine it well, let ns 
not disparage the fortone and condition of our pre- 
decei^ors, and reject we these fiind imaginations, which 
cannot faile any man, whatsoever he be, that 13 so 
imprudent as to alleage them. Crests, Armea, and 
Coats have no more certaintie than Burnames. I beare 
Azure seme of trefoiles, a Lions Paw in fiece. Or armed 
Gules. What privilsfcs hath this Coat, that it should 
for ever continue particularly to my house ? A sonue 
in law will transferra the same into another family : 
Some silly upstart purcliaser of Armes will make it hie 
chiefe Coat. There is noUiing wherein meet so many 
alterations and so much confasion. 

But this consideration draweth me perforce nnto 
another field. Let us somewhat narrowly search into, 
and for God's sake couaider, on what finmdation we 
ffronnd this glorie and reputation, for which'fclie world 
IS turned topsie-tnrvie. On what do we establish this 
traasitorie renowne, which with so great mind-possess- 
ing' toyle and iiidustrie we seek and gape-after.* In 
fine, it is Peter or William tliat beareth the same 
(marko it well, reader) and to whom it belongeth. Is 
not hope a courageous fecultie, which in a mortall 
subject, and in a moment, seeks to usurp infinitie and 
immensitie, and to replenish his Masters indigence 
witii the jNif^ession of all things he can ima^ne or 
desire, before it would ? Nature hath (pvenusa pleasant 

joy to play withal! in that. Is it Peter or William. 
And what ia that but a word for al mouths? or three 
or fbure dashe.'i of a pen, first, so easie to bo varied, as 
I would willingly ask those whom the honor of so 
many rictories concerncth, or whether Guesqoin, or 

Glesouin, or Gueaqiiin f yet were there moi 

Ber than in Lucian that %. iii sm ^. \ot 
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^^^^K noa lecia aui ludicra peluntur ^H 

^^^B Ko lightprize, nn reward in jert 3^H 



The wager goeth deepe : The question is, wliich 
letter muat be paid with so many sieges, battels, hurts, 
emprisonments, aud services done unto the Cronue of 
France bv her ever renowned Constable. Nicholas 
DeniBOt hath had no care but of the letters of hts 
name, and hath changed all the contexture of them, 
thereout to frame the Earl of Alsinoss, whom he hath 
honoured and presented with the elorie of hia Poesie 
and Painting. And Suetonius the historian hath loved 
hutthe sense of hisowne, and having- taken sway Leuis, 
whicb was his fathers sumamo, hath left TranquiUos 
successor of his compositions reputation. Who would 
heleeve Captain Bayard hatli no honour but that which 
he hath borrowed from the acta of Peter Terraill? 
And tliat Antonio Escalin (even before his eies) aaffered 
Captaine Poulin, and the Baron of La Garde, to steal 
so many Navigations, voyages, and attempts, both by 
sea and land, from him ? Secondarily, they are dashes 
and trickes of the pen, common unto a thousand men. 
How many are there in all races or families both of one 
name and surname ! And how many in divers families, 
races, ages, and countries?' Historie hath knowne 
three Socrat^, iive Platoea, eight Aristotles, seven 
Xenophons, twenty Demetrius, twenty Theodores : 
besides which, imafiue how many came not to her 
knowledge. Who letteth my horse boy to call him- 
eelfe Pompey the great? But after all, what meanes, 
what devices are Uiere thatannex unto my horse-keeper 
deceased, or to that other who had his head cat off in 
Mgypt, or that joyne unto them this glorified and far- 
renowned word, and these peti-dashes so much honour ed( 
that they may thereby advantage themselves ? ' 

Id cinfrem et mana credit curare icpultott' 

Thinks yon, ghosts buried, sshea dead, 

CaiG mnch how wa alive nra BpedV 

' Viao. -^n. 1. sii. 7S4. » 14. \.' 
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What feeling motion of revenfte have tha two com- 
paniona in chiefe valor anionj^t men : Epaminondas of 
that ^lorioiis verse, which so many ages since is so 
lur mouthea for him ? 



ft 



foniiiiii TioKrii lain at allrila Lacunuia.^ 



O'f SputBQ CoUuitd waa 
And Africaoas of that other ; 






Tliose that survive are tickled with the pleasare of 
these words, and hj them golicited with jealonsie 
and desire, doe presently without consideration trans- 
mit hy fantasia this their proper motion of revenge unto 
the deceased ; and with a fond-deceiving hope perswsde, 
themselves, when their turao commeth, to be capable 
of it. God he kuowea it, neverthelesse : 

^■r ad fure te 

^■l' i?oiminut Ort\jiisque rt Barbarut IndHptTator 

II Indt habuitjtanta ma^rJ'a^ntB litig eBt,quhai 



CHAPTER XLVn 



It ia even as tbat verae aaith. 

Of worda on eitbet aide, 
A large dosle tbey divide. 

There is law sufficient to Bpoake everj wliore, b 
and contra ; As for example : 

Vincc ffanniial, d non seppe war'poi 



Haimlball cc 



3t after 



He that shall take this part, and with o 
about, to make that over-sight prevnile, that m 
■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ itMoE- ■■ ■ ■ 



r fortune a' 



Uontcontoar : Or he 



use the advantage he had against as at Saint Qointiu, 
may say tliis fault to have proceeded from a miiida 
drunken with his good fortune, and jrom a cnuraffs 
ful-gorged with the beginning of good lucke ; loseth 
the taste how to enercase it^ being already hiudred 
from digeating- what he hath conceived of it : He hath 
his hands full, and cannot take hold any more ; Un- 
worthy that ever fortune should cast so great a good 
into hia lap : For^ what profit hath he of it, if, not- 
withstanding, he give hia enemie leasure and meanes 
to recover himselfe ? What hope may one hare, that 
lie will once more adventure to charge these re-euforced 
Bad re-united forces, and new armed with despite and 
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veDgeAncB, that durst not, or knew not how to pnrsM 
them, being dismaied and put to rout ? 

Dumfortuna calet, dum canficit omnia tirror.' 
While fortune is at heigtt in bea% 
And terror worltcth all by stent. 
But to conclude, what can he expect better than 
what he hath lately lost ? It ia not, as at Fence, where 
the number of veniea given gets the victorie : So long 
BBthe eiiemie U on foot, a man is newly to begin. It 
is no victorie, except it end the warre. In that cod- 
Hict where CKsar had the worse, neere the Citie of 
Oricnm, be reprochfully said unto Poropeie Eouldiers, 
that he had utterly beerie overthrotTne, had tbeir Cap- 
tains fcnowuo how to conquer, and paid him home after 
another fashion when it came to his tnrne. But why 
may not a man also hold theleontrarie ? TTiat it ia the 
effect of aji insatiate and rasii -headlong mind, not to 
know how to limit or period his covetouBnessc : TTial 
it ia an abusing of Gods favours to goe about to make 
them lose the measure be bath prescribed them, and 
that anew to cast bimselfe into danger after the vic- 
torie, is once more to remit the same unto the mercie 
of fortune: That one of the chiefest policies in mili- 
tarie profession is not to drive his enemie unto despaire. 
Billa and Marius in the sociall warre, having discom- 
tited the Marsians, seeing one sqnailron of them yet on 
foot, which through despaire, like furious beasts were 
desperately comming upon them, could not be induced 
to stay or make bead against them. If the fervor of 
Monsieur de Foix had not drewne him over rashly and 
moodily to pursue the straglers of the victorie at 
Ravenna, he had not blemished the same with hia 
itimely death ; yet did tlio fresh-bleeding memoric 
preserve the Lord of Angaien 
.encc at Serisoles. It is dao- 
lan whom you have bereaved of all 
ipe or shift for h imselfe but by his 
ipons ; for necessitie is a violent school mistris, 114 
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which teaeheth strange lessons : Graviffimi sunt mortuJi 
irritatiB necetsilatis. ' No biting so grievous as that of 
uecessitie provoked and enraged.' 



And this ii the reason why Pharai empeached the 
King of Lacedtemon, who came from gaiaing of a vic- 
torie against the Mantinceans, from going to charge a 
thousand ArgianB, that wero escaped whole from the 
discomfiture ; but rather to let them passe with ajl 
libertie, lest he should come tamake triall of provoked 
and despited vertue, through add by ill fortune. Clodo- 
mire King of Aquitaincj after hia victorie, pursuiug 
Gondemar King of Burgundie, vanquiahed and running 
away, forced liim to make a Gtaitd, and make head 

Zia : but his unadvised wiifulnesse deprived him of 
fruit of the victorie, for be dyed in the action, 
likewise he tliat should chose, whetlier it wore best to 
keepo his souidiera ricldv and sumptuously armed, or 
only for necessitie, should seeme to yeeld in favour of 
the first, whereof was Sertorius, Philoptemen, Brutus, 
CatSAT, and others, urging that it is ever a spur to 
honour and glorie for a. souldicr to see himselfe gor- 
giODsly attired and richly armed, and au occasion to 
yeeld himselfe more obstinate to fight, having the care 
to save his armes, as his goods and inheritance. A 
reason (saith Xenophon) why the Asiatikua carried with 
them, when they went to warres, their wives and concu- 
bines, with all their jewels and chiefest wealth. And 
might also encline to the other side, which is, that a 
man should ratlier remove from his shoulder ail care 
to preserve himselfe, than te increase it unto h 
liythatmeaneshe shall doubly feare to hazard o 
himselfe, seeing these rich spoiles doe rather ii 
an earu^ desire of victorie in the enemie : and it hath I 
beene observed that the said respect hath Bonietim«&J 
'luoAM.l.iv.iTS. 
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wonderfally encouraged the Komans against the Sam- 
nitea. Antiochus sheniit^ tlie nrmiu he prepared against 
them, gorgeously accoutred with all pompe and stateii- 
nesse, onto Hanniball, and demaniliug of him whctlier 
the Romanes would he contented with it ; ' je», rerilj,' 
answered the other, 'they nill be very well plea^ 
with it ; They mast needs be so, were they never u 
covetous.' Licargas forbad his Souldiers, not onelj all 
manner of sumptuousnesse in their equipage, bat also 
to nncase or strip their enemies when they overcsiM 
them, willing-, as ho eaiil, that fru^litle and pavertia 
should shine with the rest of the battell. Both at 
siegee and elsewhere, where occasion iiringa ns neere 
the enemie, we freely give our Booldiera libertie lo 
brave, to disdaine, and injure him with all manner of 
reproaches ; And not witliout apparance of reason ; for 
it is no small matter to take frooi them all hope of 
grace and composition, in presenting unto them Oat 
tliere is no way left to accept it from him whom they 
have BO egregiously outraged, and that there ia no 
remedie left but from victorie. Yet had VitcUius bnt 
had succease in that ; for, having to deale with Otbo, 
weaker in his Souldiers valor, and of lonfr disaccos- 
tamed from wnrre, and e&niiitated through the delights 
and pleasures of the C'itie, himsolfe in the end set them 
so on fire with Ilia reproachfull and injurious words, 
npbraydiug them with their pusilanimitie and ^nt- 
heartednesse, and with the regret of their ladies, han- 
quettings and sensualities, which tiicy had left at Home, 
that he put them into heart againe, which no perswa- 
sions or other meanes could doe before ; and thereby 
drew them, whum nought could have driven, to light 
and ftll upon him. And verily, when they are injuries 
—that toucli a nuin to the quicke, they shall easily urge 
pi, who was very backward to tight for his Kiii^ 
'ilrel, to be very forward in his owneeanse or interest 
ik man but consider of what consequence the preser- 

lion and importance the safetie of a generall is ii 

Armie, and how the en-cnaea t\!.\ftfe.t a.Ynie is at 
fairest marke, whVct ia t^\c \vfcai, horo.-w'iMQ.^r 
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depend, it seemeth that that coansell cannot he doubted 
of, which by sundrie great Chieftainea we liave aeeiie 
pnt in pracUce, which is, in the beginnitig of the fight, 
or in the tary of the battell, to disguiBQ themselves. 
Notwithstanding' the inconveutence a man may hy this 
meanes incurre, is no lesse than that niischiefe which a 
man eeeketh to avoid : h'oT the Captaine being uitseene 
nnd nnknowne of Ills souldiers, the coaraf^ thej' take 
bj hisorample, andthe heart they keep by his presence, 
la therewithal! impiured and diminished ; aud losing' 
the knowne ensignes and accoetomed markea of their 
Leader, they either deem him dead, or, dispairing of 
any good success, to be fled. And touching experience, 
we Bometimea see it to favor the one and sometimea 
the other partie. The accident of Pirrhus in the 
battell he had against the Consull Leviaus in Italia 
■erreth aa fur both uses : For, by concealing bimsetfe 
under the armes of Uemagaclea, and arming him with 
his owns, indeed he saved his life, hut was in great 
danger to fell into the other mischiefe, and lose tha 
day. Alexander, Casar, Lucullua, loved (at what time 
thev were to enter tight) to arme and attire themselvM 
with the richest armes, and garish clothes they had, 
and of particular bright^shining colours. Agis, Agesi- 
laus, aud that great Gilippus, cootrairie, would ever 
goe to warres ineaiiely accoutred, and without any im- 

gjriall ornament Among otiier reproaches that gr«at 
ompey is charged withall in the battell of Pharsalia, 
this is one speciall, that he idlely lingred with hia 
Armie, expecting what hia enemie would attempt ; 
forasmuch as that (I will here borrow the very words of 
Platarke, which are of more consequence than mine) 
weakneth the violence that running giveth the first 
hlowes, and therewithall removetli tlie charging of the 
Combatants one against anotlier, which more t£an any 
other thing ia wont to fill them with fury and ii 
petuosily, when with vehemence they coma to entL 
ahocke one another, augmenting their courage by ti 
crie aud runiiitip: ; aud iu a manner aW^^V^ b.-q.^. ^ ~* 
tiieheatofSoaldierB: Loe-herew^iBiubui'il&cwi 
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this. But had Ctea^r lost, nho tnig-ht not alio 1i 
«aid, that contrariwise the strongest and tirmest situa- 
tion ia that wherein a man keeps his stand without 
badginff, and tliat who is settled in his march, closing, 
and afainst anj time of need, sparing his strength in 
himselfo. hath a great advantage against him that is in 
motion and disordered, and that m imin g hath already 
consumed part of liis breath? Moreover, that au 
armie being a body composed of so many several parbi, 
it is impossible it sboula in such farie advance it selfs 
with Eojuat a match, and proportioned a motion, and 
not breake and dis-ranke, or at least alter her ordi' 
nance, and that the uimhleat he not grapling before 
his fellowes may help him. In that drearie hatlell 
of the two Persian brethren, Clearchos tlie Lacede- 
monian, who commanded the Grtecians that foUowed, 
<:yrus his faction, let them faine and gently without 
any halt-making- to their charges, hnt when he came 
within fifty paces of his enemies he bad tliem with all 
speed to run unto it ; hoping by the shortncsse of the 
distance to manage their order and direct their breath ; 
in tlie meane time giving them the advantage of the 
impetuositie, both for their bodies and for their shoot- 
ing-armes. Others have ordered this donbt in their 
army after this manner : If your enemies headlong ran 
upon you, stay for them and bouge not : If they with- 
out stirring stay for you, run with furie npon them. 

In the passage which the Emperor Charles the fifth 
made into Provence, our King Francis the first stood 
a good while upon this choice ; whether it was best, by 
~ "y of prevention, to go and meet with him in Italie, 
to stay his comming into France. And albeit he 
ndered what an advantage it is lur one to preserve 
hoose from the troubles and mischietcs tliat warre 
igs with it, to the end that, possessing her whole 
igth, it may continually in all times of need store 
with money, and supply him with all other helps ; 
considering how the necessity of direfull warre 
- daily enforce a Genecall to make spoile of goods, 
waata the Countrie, "wVi'Aicau.iisA-^o^i.'BftiuMwiia. 
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e goods andcoantriQ : and that tlie countriman 
doth not aa patieutl}' indure this ravage at }iis friends 
hoQda as at his snemiea, so as seditiorts may ensue 
amon)(Bt oor owne factions, and troubles amongst onr 
friemls : That licenso to rob and spoiie, which in his 
countrie may not be tolerated, ia a great furtherance 
in a SouldieT, and makes him the more willing to 
endure the miseries and toflings that follow warre ; 
And what a hard matter it is to keep the Sooldier in 
office and heart, who hath no other hope of prolit but 
hia bare paj-, and is so cccre his wife, hia children, his 
friends, and his home : lliat he who layeth the cloth 
is ever put to the greatest charges : That there is more 
pleasure in assailing than in defending : And that the 
apprehension of a battell lost in our owne home and 
entrailea is so violent, that it may easily shake the 
whole frame ond distemper the whole body, seeing 
there is no passion so couta^ous as that of feare, 
nor so easie apprehended and taken a-trust, or doth 
more furiously possesse all parts of man : And that 
ibe Cities or Towues, which have either heard the 
bustling noise of the tempest, or scene the sparkles of 
this all-consuming fire at their gates, or have perhaps 
received their Captaines wounded, their Citizens pur- 
sued, and their Souldiers spoiled, and all ont of breath, 
if they be not more than obstinately constant, it ia a 
thousand to one if in that brunt of furie they doe not 
headlong cast themselves into some desperate reso- 
lution. Yet did he conclude and chuse tliis resolve 
for the best ; First to revoke his forces he had beyond 
the Monntaincs in Italie, and so stay hia enemies 
spproaclies. For he might, on the contrairie part, 
imagine that being in his owne countrie, and amidst 
good friends, lie bad the better leasure to re-enforce 
his decayed forces, and more opportunitie to strcpgthea 
Townes, to munite Castlea, to store Rivers with «11 
necessarica they wanted, and to keepe all passagea at 
hia devotion, which done, all the wayes should be open 
for him, and might by them have all manner oE vvctoniiSk^- 
money, and other habilemenls o^ watte \iTWi^^-'*Ko»-*^ 
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safety, and withoat convoy : that ho shonid have hia 
aubjecta so much the more alfectioiiate unto hitn. by 
how much nearer they should see the danger : 'lliat 
having' EO many Cities, Tovmes, Holds, L'astleB, and 
Barres for his aocuritie, he might at all times, BCcordinp 
to opportmiitie and advantage, appoint and give Law 
udto the fight : And if he were pleased to temporize, 
irhileat he took hia ease, kept his forcea whole, and 
maintained himselfe in s^etie, he might see his enemie 
toiianme and waste himaelfe by the difficulties vvhich 
daily must necessarily aasaalt, environ, and combat 
hini, as he who should he engaged in an euemie- 
couutrie and foe-land, where he should have uothinjr, 
nor meet with any thin^', either before or behind him, 
or of any side, that did not offer him continuall warre : 
no way nor meanes to refresh, to eaae or give his armie 
elbow-roome, if any sicknesse or contagion should 
come amongat his men ; nor shelter to lodge his hurt 
and maymed Sonldiers ; where neitiier raonie, muni- 
tion, nor victuala might come unto him, but at the 
sworda point ; where he should never have leasure to 
take any rest or breath ; where he should have no 
knowledge of places, passages, woods, foords, rivers, 
or countrie, that might defend him from ambuscadoa 
or sorprises ; And if ho should unfortunately chance 
to lose a battell, no hope to save, or meanes to re- 
unite the reliques of his forces. And there want not 
examples to strengthen both aides. Scipio found it 
better for him to invade his enemies couatrie of Affrtea, 
tlian to defend his owne, and fight with him in Italic, 
where he waa, wherein lie had good succesae. But 
contrariwise, Hanniball in the same warre wrought hia 
owne overthrow, by leaving the conquest of a forraine 
countrie for to goo and defend hia owne. The Athenians 
having left the enemie ta their owne land for to paaae 
into Sicilie, had very ill auccesse, and were much con- 
traiied by fortune ; whereaa Agathocles, King of Sirk- 
cD«a, prospered and waa favoured by her, what time ho 
pnsaed into Affrica, and left the warre on foot in """ ~ 
CWDQ comitoio. ^i^i 'Wft s-c* att^iSaOKi \a say q 
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some shew of reaaon, that especially in mattera of 
warre the events depend (for the greatest part) on 
fortaoe : which seldome Bill yeeld, or never suhject 
her eelfe unto our diacourae or wisdome, as say tlieae 
euauing' verses : 

£1 male consultii prttium at, pradmtiajallax, 

Sal vaga per cunctoi nullo diicriminejcriar : 

Scilicet est alivd qut)d n&s cngatqae reffotqtie 

Majaa, et in propriaa ducat moiialia iegeiA 

'Tia best for ill adviu'd, wiadnme mny fidle, 

" "it thould ptevaila, 



Buthi 



without rospect doth uile, , 



^B with in 



■er-dra 



lortall In 



But if it be well taken, it seemeth that onr coanselB 
and deliherationa doe as mucii depend of her ; and 
that fortune doth also engage our discourses and con- 
sultations in her trouble and iincertaintie. ' We reasoD 
rashly, and discourse at random,' eaith Timeus ia 
Plato : 'for even as we, so have our diacouraea great 
participation with the temeritie of hazard,' 

> liuriL. Aitr, L iv. S5. 
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im now become a Gramarian, I, who 
■never leanit tongue but hy way of roat, and that yet 
"'know Bot what either Adjective, Conjunctiou, or 
Ablative meaneth. As far aa I remember, I have some- 
times lieard sav, that the Romanes had certaine horses 
which they call funales, or Uextrarios, which ou the 
right hand were led hy, as spare horses, to take them 
fresh at aiiv time of need : And thence it camnteth 
that we callhorsea of service Deatner« ; and our ancient 
Romanes doe ordinarily aay to Adexter^ in steed of to 
accompanie, Thej also caUecl liesuUoriog equon certaioe 
horses that were so taught, that mainly-ranning with 
all the speed they had, joyniug sides to one another, 
without either bridle or saddle, the Roman geatlemeo, 
armed at all assays, in the middest of their runnlu^' 
race would cast and recast themselves from one to 
another horse. The Numidian men at armes were 
woat to have a second spare-horse led by band, that in 
the greatest furie of tlie battell they mi^ht shift and 
change horse ; (^uibus, desultomm in modam, binoi 
trahaiHbua egvos, inter acerrintam eape pvgnam in 
Tecentem eguum tiefe»to armalia IransKultare, mot erat. 
Tanta tielocitai ipais, tamque docile eqitorum genm:' 
'Whoae manner was as if they had beene vaulters, 
leading two horses with them in armour to leap from 
their tired horse to the fresh-one, even in the hottest 
of the fight. So great agilitie was in themselves, and 
no upt to he taught was the race of their horses.* 
There are many horses foand that are tanght to helpa 
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tlieir master, to run upon any man shall offer to draw a 
naked sword npon them ; furiously to leap upon 
any man, both with feet to strike aud ivith teeth to 
bite, that shall affront them ; but tbat for the most 
part they rather hurt their friends than their enemies- 
Considering- also, that if tfaey once be grapled, you 
eaiinot easily take them off, and you must needs 
Btand to the meruie of tbeir combat. Artibioa, Generall 
of the Persian armie, iiad very ill lucke to be mounted 
upon a liorse fashioned in this sclioole, at what time he 
fought man to man against Onesilus, King of Salamis ; 
for be was the cause of his death, by reason the shield- 
bearer or squire of Onesilus cut bim with a feulchou 
betweene the two shoulders, eveii as he was leaping 
upon bis master. And if that which the Italians 
report be true, that in the battell of Fornovo, King 
Charles his horse, with kicking, winching, and flying, 
lid both his master and himselte from tbe enemies that 
enaompast liim, to dismount or kill him, and without 
that, he bad beene lost : He committed bimseKe to a 
preat hazard, and scap't a narrow scowring. The 
Mammalukes boast that they have the nimblest and 
readiest horses of any men at armes ia the world. 
That both by nature they are instructed to disceme, 
aud by custome taught to distinguish their eoemie, ou 
whom they must leaps and wince with feet and bite 
with teetb, according to the voice their master speaketh 
or rider giveth them. And are likewise taught to take 
up from tbe ground, lances, darts, or any other 
weapons with tbeir moutiis, and as he commandeth to 
present them to tbeir rider. It is said of Cicsar, and of 
Pompey the Great, that amongst their many other 
excellent qoatiljes, they were also mast cunning aud 
perfect horsemen ; and namely of Cssar, that ia his 

Jouth being mounted upon a horee, and without any 
ridte, be made him run a full cariere, make a sodaine 
stop, and with his bands behind bis backe, perfori 
what ever can be expected of an excellent ready h< 
And even as nature was pleased to make bath.t\ic 
Alexander two matcLlesse imia.c\«s Sn. Tii&Na.xvb ^ 
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feSHioQ, BO would you say she liath also emJevoorad, 
yea, enforced berselfe to arme them extraordinarily ; 
For all men know that Alexanders horse, called 
Bacephalua, bad a head shaped like unta that of a 
bull ; that he snffered no man to ^et-on and sit him 
but his master ; that none could n-eoJd and inaiia{E« 
liim hut he ; what honoura were done him after his 
■leath all know, for he had a Citie erected in hia name. 
Csisar likewise had another who had his fore-feet like 
unto a manE, with hoofs cloven in forme of finj^en, 
who could ntver be bandied, drest, or mounted but by 
Ca-^ir, who when he died dedicated his ima^ to the 
Goddeese Venus. If I be once oo horse-backe, I alight 
very unwiliing'ly ; for it is the seat I like best, whelJier 
I be sound or sicke. Pinto commeiidetb it to be 
availefuU for health : and Pliiiie af&rmeth the same to 
be healthfull for the stomaeke and for tlie joynts. And 
sithence we ho falne into this subject, let us a little 
follow it I pray you. We read of a law in Xenophon, 
by which all men that either had or wore able to keepe 
a horse were expresly forbidden to travell and me a 
foot. TroRus and lustinus report that the Parthiana 
were not only accustomed to narre on horse-bscke, 
but also to dispatch all their bu.siiiesse, and negotiate 
their affaires, both publike and privat ; as to bargaine, 
to buy, to Bell, to parly, to meet, to entertaine one 
another, and to converse and walke tog'ether ; and 
that the chiefest difference betweene &e« men and 
servants amongst them is that the first ever ride, and 
the other goe alwaies on foot : an institution first 
devised by King Cyrus. There are many exainples 
in the Romane histories (and Suetonius doth mora 
particularly note it in Cwsar) of Captaines that co|n- 
manded their horsemen to alight whensoever by occasion 
they should be urged unto it, thereby to remove all 
manner of hope from their *Sauldicrs to save themselves 
by flight, and for the advantage they hoped (or in this 
manner of fight: Quo hand dubie mpsrat Bomaavjti^ 
k'H'Iieretn undanl(^d\y \ke Romane ta ^u.^Tiour to Ofl^H 
■ ' Uv. DM.i.l.m.'A.-™. ^H 
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Bftith HtQB livina : yet shall we see that the first 
provision aad chiefe meanes they used to bridle 
rebellion amongst their new conquered nntiona was to 
deprive them of all armea and horses, Tliecefore fiude 
we BO often in Cteaar; Arma praferri, jumeata product, 
obsideir dari jtibet:' 'He commands all their armonr 
should be brought forth, all their cattell ahould be 
driven out, and hoat/tges should ho delivered,' The 
great Turke doth not permit, at thia day, any Christian 
or Jeiv to have or keepe any horse for hiraaelfe 
throughout all his large empire. Our ancestors, and 
especially at what time we hod warrea with the English, 
in all Bolemns comhata or act battlea, would (for the 
moat part) alight from their horses, and fisht on foot, 
because they noald not adventure to hazard ao precious 
a thing as their honour and life, but on the trust of 
their owne proper strength and vigour of their un- 
danted courage, and conHdence of their limbs. Let 
Chrisanthes in Xenophon say what he pleaseth ; who- 
soever fighteth on horse-backe en^ageth his valoar and 
hazardeth his fortune on that of his horse ; his hurts, 
hia stumbling, his death, draires your life and fortune 
into consequence, if he chance to startle or he afraid, 
then are you induced to doubt or feare : if to leape 
forward, then to become rash and fond-hardy : if ho 
want a good mouth or a timely spnrre, your honour 
is bound to answer for it. And therefore doe not I 
finde it strange, that those combats were more firme 
and furioua than those which now we ace foughtcn on 
_hpr8e-bftcke. 

iant pariltr, par!tetijut ruebatit 
iiqjie, neque hjtfuga nota^ 'neque iUit.^ 
and ths VBnquistit both tngether 
Gave bscke, came on : tbc Higbt was fcnowne Id di 

Their battels are seene much better compact i ., 
contrived ; They are now hut hickeringa and routa £• 
FHuois clamor atqne impetus rem decemit: 'The firsts] 
■boat and shocke makes an end of the matter.' 
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the thinfc wa call to help ns, and keepe oa company 
GO great and hazardous an adventure, oag-ht, as mnch 
as possible may be, lie still in oor diepositioii and 
absolute power. Ae I would counsel] a gentleman la 
chuaa the shortest weapons, and such as he may best 
assure himsclfe of : It is most appirant that a, man 
may better assure himselfe of a aword he holdeth in 
his hand, than of a bullet shot oot of a pistoll, to which 
beloni5 so many severall parts, as powder, stone, locke, 
ennp-hanse, barrell, stocke, scowring-peece, and manf 
others, whereof if the least faile, or (ihauce to break*, 
and be distempered, it is able to overthrow, to hazard, 
or miscarry your fortune. Seldome doth that bl"~ 
come or light on the marke it is aymed at, which 
ayre doth carry. 






Kt qiibffrrc vdint permillcre rufnera 
Bella seritglaiili.^ 
Giving windea leave to give wounda aa 



'^ 



But concerning that weapon, I sliall more am[dy 
epeake of it where I will make a comparison betweene 
ancient and moderue armes ; And except the astonish- 
ment and frighting^ of the care, which nowadsies is 
growne so familiar amongst men, til at none doth 
greatly feare it ; 1 think it to he a weapoa of sniaU 
effect, and hope to see the ase of it abolished. That 
wherewith the Italians wore wont to throw with fire 
in it, waa more frightfull and terrour-moving. They 
were accustomed to name a kiude of javelin, Fhalacica, 
armed at one eud with an yron pike of three foot long, 
that it might pierce an armed man through, whid) 
lying in the field they used to lanch or hurle with the 
haad, and Mimetimea to shoot out of certaiue engines, 
for to defend beaie^d places : the staffe whereof bein)[ 
wreath "d about with hemp or flax, all pitched and oiled 
over, flying in the ayre, would aoonc be Bet atire^aiu^ 

1 l,i;cA8.\.vm.a'i\. ^ 
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lighting npOQ any body or target, deprived the partie 
hit therewith of all use of weapoua or limbs : Me 
thinkea cevorthelesso, that comming- to grapple, ib 
might as well liinder the ossailaiit as trouble the 
aasuled, and that the ground strewed with sach bam- 
iog troncheoiia, might in a pell-mell confusion prodace I 
ti incommoditie. 



' — — — mo^um strident c 
Fflminls acta modo,^ 
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They bad algo other means, to the nao of whicli 
cngtiime enured them, and that by reason of inex- 
perience seenie incredible to us : wherewith they 
supplied the defect of our powder and bullets. They 
with Buch fury darted their Piles, and with such force 
hurled their javelins, that they often pierced two 
targets and two armed men through, as it were with a 
spit. They hit as sure and as farre with their slinga as 
with any other shot. Saxia globoiit fiatda, mareaperttim 
ineesxenlea . , , corojias tnodid cireuli magna ex inter' 
vatlo loci assueti trajicere : nun capita modo luulium 
vulnerabanl, »ed qaem locum destina^setit : ^ ' While they 
were boyes, with round stones in a sling, making ducks 
and drakes upon the sea, they accustomed to cast 
through round marks of small compasse a great dis- 
tance off ; whereby they not only hit and hurt the 
heads of their enemies, but would strike any place 
tbey aymed at.' llieir hatteriog or murthering peeces 
represented as well the effect as the clattering and 
thundering noise of ours : ad ictui nuenium cum Cerri- 
hili sonUu editos, pavor et trepidatxo cepit: 'At the 
batterie of the walles made with a terrible noise, feare '^ 
and trembling began to attach them within.' Hie 
Gaules, our ancient forefathers in Asia, hated mortally 
such treacherous and flying weapons, as they that were 
taiight to tight hand to band, a:id with more courage.' ^ 

tlam palenCibut ptagis moventur, — ubi latior ^tam ^9 
Ties. ^b. 1. is. 70d. » 1,ct.B«.v*,\,-<S\- ^| 
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aBior plaga e»l, etiam glorioiiut ae jnignare ptttaol! 
ii<i«m qmtm acakiu aagittie, aut glatuHt abdit/t inirortui 
tenui mUrtere in irptKiem urit ; liim in rabiem et pudonm 
tarn jiarva perimenfi* pentit wrti, prettemunt corpom 
humi : ' ' They are not so mnch moved with wida 
fTBshea, nhera tlie wonnd is more broad than it is 
deepB, there they thiuke that they fig-ht witli more 
bravery ; but when tbo sting of &□ arrow or a ballel, 
with a. email wound to shew, p^als them inwardly, then 
falling into tb^ and shame tliatso slight a hurt should 
kill them, they cast their bodies oa the ground.' 

A model or picture very neere unto an harque- 
husada. Tlie ten thousand Grwdians in their long- 
lingering and ferra-famous retreat, encountered wiUi 
a certainc nation that exceedingly mach endomaged 
them with stiffe, strong, and great blowea, and so loug 
arrowes, that taking them up, they might throw them 
after the manner of a dart, and with them pierce a 
target and an armed man thorow and thorow. The 
engines which Dionysius iuveated in Siracusa, to shoot 
and cast mightie hig arrowes, or rather timher-pe«ces, 
and bug«-great stones, so farre and with such force, 
did greatly represent and come very near our moderne 
inventions. We may not also forget the pleasant seat 
which one named Master Peter Pol, doctor in divinitie, 
used to sit upon his mule, who, as Monstrelet rcporteth, 
was wont to ride np and downe the strtets of Paris, 
ever sitting sideling, as women use. He also saith in 
another place, that the Gascoinea had certaine hors^, 
so fierce and terrible, taught to ttirne and stop sud- 
denly in running, whereat the French, the Rccards, 
the Flemmings, and Brabimtins (as they who were 
never accustomed to see the like) were greatly amazed, 
and thonght it a wonder : I use his very words. Ctesar, 
speaking of those of Swethen, aaith, ' In any skinni^ 
or fight on horsebacke, they often alight to combat on 
foot, having so trayned and taught their horses, that 
so long as the fight lastath they never boogefrom Uieir 
masters side, that if reed require, they may sndi' ' 
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mount up aga]ne : and according to tlicir naturall 
oustome, there is nothing accounted more base or vile 
than to use saddles or bardels, and they p;reatly con- 
temne and Ecome such as use them : So that a few of 
them feare not to encounter with a troupe fsrre exceed- 
ing them in number, That which I have other times 
wondered at, to see a horse fashioned and taught, that 
a man having but a wand in his hand, and hia bridle 
loose hanging' over his eares, might at his pleasnra 
manage, and make him turne, stop, run, tarrie, trot, 
gallop, and whatever else may be expected of an 
excellent ready horse, was common amongst the 

raa, who never used either bridle or saddle. ^ 

EtffsnM qarc nutJb rdidcnt ilaisilia dor$o, ^| 

Ora leeiJiectit,franorain nacia, nirja.' ^1 

Maesilian bonemen on bare horae-b&cke Bit ^| 

Mvuge with Ught rod, -nitlioat te\aen or bit. .^H 

Et NarnHa in/rami dngunl.* ,^H 

NnmidiaaB who their horses rida ^^H 

WithoDt bit, Found abuut us bide. ^^M 

Eqiii *iTU frxnis, de/ormU ipee cursut, rigida eervice 
et exlento capi/e currenlium : 'The horses being' without 
bridles, their course is ill favoured, they running with 
a Htifte necke, and outstretcht head (like a roasted 
Pigge :) ' Alphonsus, King of Spaine, that first 
established the onler of Knights called the order of 
the Bend or skarfe, amongst uther rules devised this 
one, that none of them, upon paine to forfeit a marke 
of silver for every time offending, should over ride either, i 
mule or mulet ; as I lately read in Guevaras epistlaauM 
of which whosoever called them his golden epistl^^ 
gave a judgment farre different from mine. llM 
Courtier sal's!, 'That before his time it was counteJ 
a great shame in a gentleman to be seen riding upon'l 
a mule : ' Whereas tlie Ahyssines are of a contraria 
opinion, who accordingly as they are advanced to places 
^t^ honour or dignitie about their Prince, callodlj 
^^Lj Lvoiy. J. iv. GSl. » "^i-D-Q, JEu.\,w . 'iV. 
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Prester-JoSm, so do they more and more affect, in straa 
of pompe and state, to ride upon large-great males. 
Xeuophon ruporteth tliat the Asairians were ever wont 
to keepe their horses fast-tied in fetters or gyvef>, and 
ever iu the etable, they were bo wilde and furious. 
And for that they required so much time to unshackle, 
and to harnish Ihem (lest protracting of so long lime 
might, if tliey should cliance at unawares, and bein;! 
unready, to be surprised by their enemies, endomage 
them) they never took up Uieir quarter in any place 
except it were well dyked and intreni;hed. His Cirus, 
whom he maketh so cunning in horsemansliip, did 
always keepe his horses at a certaine sUnt, and would 
never Euffer them to have any meat before they bad 
deserved the same hy the sweat of some exercise. If 
the Scithiana in time of warre chanced to be brought 
to any neceasitje of victuals, the readiest remedy th ey 
had was to let their horses hloud, and th erewith MB 
quenched their thirst and nourished themselves. d| 

Vaiil fl rpolo Sarmala pastui eguo.^ ^H 

TbB Sritblaii also came, who >tranffaly feadag ^| 

On driuiuog out hii horse (or that hec bleeJoa), 

Those of Crotto being hardly besieged h^ Metellna, 
were reduced to so hard a pinch and strait nccessitie 
of all manner of other beverage, that they were forced 
to drinke t)ie stale or urine of their horses. To verifie 
how much better cheape tiie Tnrkes doe both levie, 
conduct, and maintaine their armies than we Christiana 
doe, they report that besides their souldiers uever 
• drinke any tiling but vrater, and feed on uothini but 
tee and drie salt Hesh, which they reduce into a kinde 
iTpowder (whereof every private man dotli commonly 
10 much about him as will serve for a months 
m), and for a shift will live a long time with 
B bloud of their horses, wherein they use to put a 
certainc quantitie of salt, as the Tartars and Moskovil«s 
doe. These new discovered people of the Indies, when 
Ijie Spaniarda came first amongst ihemj esteemed ' ' 
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na well men as horses were either gods or creatweB fer 
beyoud and excelling their nature in nobilitie. Some 
of which, after they were vanquished by them, com- 
mins to sue for peace and heg pardon at their hands, 
to whom they brought presents of gold and such rianiia 
as their countrie yeelded, omitted not to bring the 
same and as mnch unto their horses, and with aa 
solerane oratioa as they had made unto men, taking 
their neighings as a lan^age of truce and composition. 
Jn the nether Indies the chiefe and royallest honour 
was anciently wont to be to ride upon an elephant ; 
the second to goe in coaches drawne with fonre horses ; 
the third to ride upon a camell ; the last and basest 
was to be carried or drawne by one horse alone. Some 
of our moderne writers report to have seene some 
countries in that climate where the people ride oxen, 
with packe-saddles, stirrops, and bridles, by which 
they were carried very easily. Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus Rutilianua, warring against the Samnites, and 
seeing that his horsemen in three or fonre charges 
they gave had missed to breake and run through hia 
enemies battalion, at last resolved thus, that they 
sliould all unbridle their horses, and with m^ne focee 
of sharps spurres pricke and broach them ; which 
done, the horses, as enraged, took such a nmnlng 
thorow, and athwart the enemies camp, armes and 
men, that nought was able to resist them, and with 
such a furle that by opening, shouldering, and over- 
throwing the battahon, they made way for his infanterie, 
which tliere committed a most bloudy slaughter, and 
obtained a notable victorie. The like was commanded 
and effected by Quintua Fulvius Fla,ccu3 against the 
Celtiberians : Id cum majore vi equorum Jacielxs, li 
^ffriBnatot in hantea equos immiClitia ; quod siepe fiomon^r 
eqiatea cum laude fecisee ma, memorite prodilum t 
DetraetUque frimia bis ultro cilroque cum magna »' 
hotlium, inf metis omnibut kastis, tTanacuTrenmt:^ '' 
shall TOO doe with more violence of horse if you fi 
your horse unbridled on the eucmift, ■«\feii. '"S.^ 
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reconled the Roman horsemen have often performed 
with great proofe and praise. So pulling off die bridles 
they twice tan through forward and backe againe with 
great slaughter of t}io eneroie, all their launces broken.' 
'llie Dnke of Moscovie did anciently owe this rere- 
rence unlo the Tartars, at what tJme soever they sent 
any AmhasmJoTs to him, that he must coe meet them 
ou foot, and present them with a goblet full of inare»- 
milke {a drinkc counted very delicious amongst them) 
wliich whilst they were drinidng, if any drop chanced 
to be spilt npon their horses hairea, ho was by dutie 
bound to licke the same up with hia tongue. The 
srmie which the Emperor llajB7^th had sent into Rus^a 
was overwhelmed hy so horrible a tempest of enow that 
to find some shelter, and to save themselves from the 
eitremitie of the cold, many advised to kill and nn- 
pauch their horses and enter into their panches to 
enjoy and find some ease by that vitall heat. Bajazeth 
after that bloody and tragical conflict wherein he mu 
overthrowne by the Scithian Tamburlane ia seeking to 
escape, had no doubt saved himselfe by the swiftnease 
of an Arabian mare on which he was mounted that 
day, if unluckily he had not been forced to let her 
drinke her fill in passing over a river, which made her 
so laint and floundered that he was easily orertaken 
and apprehended by those that pursued him. The 
common saying Is, that to let a horse stale after a. full 
(%riere doth ^ke downs his speed, but I would never 
had thought that drinking had doue it, but rather 
strengthened and heartned him. 

Crcesua passing alongst the citie of Sardis fonnd 
certaine thickets, wherein were great store of maksi 

I Knd serpents, on which his horses fed very hungerlf> 
which thing, as Herodotus saith, was aa ill-bodinf 

• prodigy unto his afiaires. We call him an entire horst 
that hath his full maine and whole eares, and which in 
shew, or at a muster, doth not exceed others. Tb« 
LocedemonianB having defeated the Athenians in Sidlie) 
retoruiiig in great ^mwi^ Mii ^iot^ fewa the victwie 
into the citie of BiiatDiaa, asaotii, ^iCoKt ^nvtt&w* * 
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ttaein, caused Buch horses as they had taken from their 
enemies to be shorne all over, and so led tliem in 
triomph. Alexander fought witii a nation called 
Dahas, where they went to warre two and two, iill 
armed, upon one horse, but when they come to combat 
oue must alight, and bo successively one fought on foot 
and the other on horsebacke, each in his tuine one 
after aaother. I am perswaded that in respect of 
enfficiencie, of comlinesse, aud of grace on horsebaclc 
no nation goeth beyond as. A good horse>nian (speak- 
ing according to our phrase) seemetli rather to respect 
an undismayed coura|^ than an affected clean seat. 
'llie man most skiUull, best and surest-fitting, oomelieat- 
graced, and nimblest-handed, to sit, to ride, and man- 
iiage a horse cunningly that ever I knew, and that best 
pleased my bamor, was Monsieur de Camavalet, nbo 
was Master of the Horse unto our King Henry the 
second. I have scene a man take his full cariere, 
standing boult up-right on both his feet on the saddle, 
leap downe to the ground from it, and turning backe 
take off the saddle, and presently set it on agaioe as 
fast as ever it was, and then leap into it againe, and al 
this did he whilst bis horse was running as &st as might 
be with his bridle on his necke. I have also seene mm 
ride over a bonnet or cap, and being gone a (food 
distance from it, with his bow shooting backward, to 
sticke many arrowes in the same ; then sitting still iu 
the saddle to take np any thing from the gronnd, to 
set one foot to the ground and kcepe the other in the 
etirrop, and continually running doe a thousand such 
tumbling and apish tricks wherewith lie got his living. 
There have in my time two men beene seene ia Con 
Btantinople, both at once upon one horse, and who ii 
kis speediest running would by tames, first one ani 
then aaother, leapc downe to the gronnd and then into* 
the saddle againe, the one still taking the others place. I 
And another who only with teeth, and without the ' 
helpe of any band, would bridle, currie, rub, dresse, 
saddle, girt, and harnish his horse. AiiR.\i«^ "tea-N- 
lietireeao two horses, ani \»ttv «&&.&«&, ■Staaiiisvt 
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new devices of all the tailors in tlie world cannot N 
fust iDVent novelties, it must neceasarilj follow tbit 
neglected and stale rejected fasliion^ doe often com 
into credit and use again : And the latest and neweit , 
within a while after come to be outcast and desiHM^ 
and that one sclfe-same judgment within the spaeaJH 
fifteene or twentie yeares admitteth not onlj two V 
three differetit, but also cleano contrarie opinions, w^ 
HO light and incredible inconstancie, that any d 
would wonder at it. There is no man ao anttle^ 
amengst us, that snffereth not himselfe to be envi 
and over-reached hy this contradiction, and that is 
insensibly day^led both with his inward and extern ^ 
eies. 1 will heere huddle-up some few sncient fashioDi 
that I remember : Some of them like unto ours, othu- 
Bome &rre differing irom them : To the end, tbit 
having ever this continuBll variation of humane thinp 
in our minde, wo inajr the better enlighten and coii- 
lirme our transported judgment. That manner of fight 
which we use now adaios with rapier and cloke, wu 
also used among the Romanes, as snith CieBar : Sinitlrai 
tagis invotvunt, gladioique ditCringunt ; ^ 'They wrap 
their left armes in their clokes, and draw their swords. 
We may to this day observe this vice to be amongst ds, 
and which we have taken from them, that is, to 8t»J 
Rucli passengers as we meet by the way, and force them 
to tell us who they are, whence they come, whither 
they goe, and to count it as an injorio and cause of 
quarrel if they refuse to answer our demand. In Baths, 
which our forefathers used daily before meals, as ordi- 
narily as we use water to wash our hands, when £nt 
they came into them they washed but their a 
legges, but afterward (which cnstome lasted many aflM- 
ages, and to tliis day continueth amongst divers nstioiu 
of the world) their whole body over with compounded 
and perfumed waters, in such sort as they held it as t 
great testimonie of simplicitJe to wash themselves in 
pure and uncompounded water ; Such as were moal 
deiicate and effominale were wont to perfume their j 
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whole bodies over and over, three or four times every 
day ; And ofen (as our French women have lately 
taken up) to picke and snip out the hairos of their fore- 
head, so they of all their body, 

Qiiod pectoe, quod crura tibi, quod bracMa tiiIUi.^ 
Thnt yon from lireast, 1e{;^eB, nrmtiB, tha haiio 
TJenilj pull ofC (to make thnm fsirc). 

Although they had choice of ointments fit for the 
purpose, 

Piilolro 



^ 



She ahinea with oiatmeuts that make haire to fall, 
Or with dry chnlke she over-covers aJl. 

They loved to lie soft, and on firie downe beds, | 
alleaging lying on hard mattresses as a signe of patience. ' 
'I'liey fed lying on their beds, neere aft^r the maimer ' 
of the Turks novr-adaies. 

Indi Ihnro pater ^niai ilc oriat ab altu,' 
Father M,oetA thus gaa say, , 

From stately couch where then ho lay. 

And it is reported of Cato Junior that after the ' 
hattell of Pharsalia, and that he began to mouma and 
bowaile the miserable state of the common-wealth, and 
ill condition of publike aSairea, he ever eat sitting on 
the ground, following an austere, and obseri'iug a strict 
kinde of life. The Beso laa manoa was used as a signe 
of hononr and humilitie only towards great persnos. 
If friends mot, after friendly salutations they used to 
kisse one another, as the Venetians do at this day, 
Crowtiu^ue dartm cum duZciiwi oscula rerH).* 

Give her I would with RreptincB gracod, 

KiaaDB with sweet words enterlacod. 

And in saluting or suing to any great . .. 

touched his knees. Faalclea the Philosopher, brotl 

' MiRT. I. ii. Epigr. lidi. 1. 

• lb. 1, vi. Epigr. xciii. 5. [Mnrtial wrote adda l-tiU 

» V;hg. yEd. 1. ii. S. 

* OvtD. Pont. I. iv. Eh ix. 13. 
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nnto Crates, comming to salute one, wficreas lie elionH 
liave carried his band lo his knee, carried the same 
uuto bis genitories : The nartie saluted havinjc rndelv 
puslit fiim away, ' What, quoth he, 'is not that part 
yonra as wall as the other ? Their manner of feedfep 
was as onra, their fruit last Tbey were wont to wip« 
their tailes {this vaine auperstilien of words must bo 
left unto women) with a sponge, and that's the reasnn 
why Spongia ia Latine is counted an obscene word : 
which Bpongc waa ever tied to the end of a staffe, as 
nitnessetb the storie of him that was carried to he 
devoured of the wild beasts before the people, who 
(leairing leave to po toe a privie before his death, and 
liaving no other meatics to kill bimselfe, thrast downe 
the sponge and staffe hee found in the privie into bis 
throte, wherewith he choked himselfe. Having eoded 

I the deUghts of nature, tliev were wont to wipe lU^ 
privities with perfomed wooll. ^^1 

At libi nil/aciam, nd totS mtntala lanS.^ ^^M 

To tbeis no euch thing will I bring, ^^M 

Bnt with waaUt wooll imothct thing, ^^^ 

[ 



S^mn^l 






Tbey used to break their fast, and nonchion between 
meals, and all aummer-time bad men that sold snowa 
up and down the streets, wherewith they refreshed 
their wines, of whom soma were so daintie that all 
winter long tbey used to put snow into their wine, 
not deeming it cold enough. Principall and nobis 
men had their cnp-hearars, tasters, carvers, and buffons 
to make them marrie. In Winter their viandes were 
brought and set on the boord upon arches, as we tua 
f fhafin g disliea; and had portable kitchins (of wU 
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1 have seene si 
ever one list a 

Jlaa voiit eputaa habfif, tauti, 

Not ojaidimar amIiulanU asna,^ 
Take you daintia moQth'd fluch stiniDg feasts ; 
With walking meslea ve ase aSeadei gaeats. 

And iu summer tbey of1:«n caused cold water (being' 
carried tlirongh pipes) to drill upon them as they sate 
iu their dining- chambers, or lowe parlors, where ia 
cestems they Kept atore of fish alive, which the hy- 
standera might at their pleasure chuse and take with 
their hands, and have it drost every man aiM^ording to 
his Entasis. Fish hath ever had this privilege, as at 
this day it hath, that chiafa Gentlamen are pleased and 
have skill to dress it best : And to say trutn , the taste 
of fish is much more delicat and exquisit than that of 
ficah, at least in mine. But in all manner of magnifi- 
cence, delltionsnea, riotous gluttonie, inventions of 
voluptuousues, wantonnea, aud aumptuositie, we truly 
endevour, as much as may be, to equall and come 
neere them : For our will and taste ia as much corrupted 
as theirs, but our skill and suflSciencie is forre short of 
them : Our wit ia no more capable, and our strength 
no more able to approach and match them in these 
vitioua and blameworthy parts, than in rertnous and 
commendable actious : For both proceede from a vigor . 
of spirit and farre-reaching wit, which, without c 
parison, was much greater in them than now in us. 
Aud miiidea by how much more strong and excellent 
they are, so much Jesse facultie and means have they 
to doe, either eicellantly well or notoriooaly ill. The , 
chiei'est aime amount them was a meane or mediocrity, j 
The foremost or laat, in writing or speaking, had no J 
signification of preheminence or greatness, as nu^il 
evidently appeare by their ivritings. They would aitfa 
familiarly aud as soon say, Oppius and Cssar, as Cresar 1 
and OppiuB ; and as indifferently I and thou, as thou I 
and !■ And that's the reason why I have hereto" ~ 
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uoted in the life of Flamiuius, in our French Plataricei 
a place irbere it Eeemetli that tlie Author, speaking ei 
the jealousie of glorie that was between the ^toliaoa 
and the Romanea for the gaine of a battell which they 
liod ohtsined in common, maketh for the parpose, tbU 
in Groeko songe the ^toliani were named before tlie 
Romans, except there bee some Ampliibolo^ in tiie 
Trench words : for in that toiinf; I reade iL When 
Ladies came unto stoves or hot-houses, they made it 
not daintie to admit men into their compaaie, and to 
be washed, rubbed, chafed, aud anuointed by the hands 
of their groomes and pages. 

»Ingaina laecinctui nigrS tlbi itrvai aXutS 
&a(, qaalia catidii nudajoeerii aquii.* 
Tonr tnnn, whoee lovnes blxcke-lether ginU, lUsdi by^ 
Whilst in warnia water you sUrke-Dnked li" 



I thiiJ [ 



They also used to sprinkle themselvet 
cert^ine powders, thereby to alay and represse 
maimer of lilth or sweat. Tbo ancient Gaales (a 
Sidoiiius Apollinaris) wore their haire long before, 

all the hinder part of tlieir head shaven, a fashion 

our wanton youths and etfeminate galhints have lately 
renued, aud in this new-fangled aud fond-doting age, 
brought up Hgnine, with wearingof long-dangling locks 
before, 'flie ancient Romans paid the water-men tl ' 
fare or due bo soone as they came into the boat, whei 
ive pay it when they set us on shore. 



dam 01 fxiaitur, dum mula liaatar, 

Tolaabilhara.' 
hila they rail for ttieir fare, tie druwc-mulo to, 
lere riuis away a full lioure, if not two. 



] 



Women were wont to lie on the utmost side of 
lied, aud therefore was Cffisar called Spondam lUgft 
NicomeitU:^ 'King Nicomedes his beds side.' They 
tooko breath while they were drinking, and used, to 
baptise or put water in their nines. 

Itr. 1. ii. Bpg. sxiAi, \. '' T\o^.\,\. Sat. V. IftJ 

' SviE-v, Jul. Ccei.c.-sXvi- ^B 
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O lanf, a tfrgo qtiem nulla damia piniil, 

2^ec ittanat aarieidfa imilaia eat mobilis albatt 

Nee lingaa quantam lUUt canit Apputa tanlum.* 

Jonas, wboiD bebimle do Storks-bill dotii deride, 

Nic mmbls band iFeembline mak'e ears white Mid wide, 

^ cr eo much tongue tU'd out as dogges witli tbiTBt orc-drid 

The Argian and Romaiie Ladies moarned in irhite, 
as our dames wont to doe ; and if I might be credited, 
and beare-Ewny amongst them, they should continue 
it still. But because there are many bookes that treat 
of this argument, I nill say do more of it 



1 Hob. L ii. Od. si. 18. 



* Pebs. Sat. i 




JuTiQEMENT IS On iDEtrument for all eabjects, and 
raedleth every where, and therefore the J<lseny«s I 
make of it, there is no maner of occasion I seeks not 



mplo; therein. If it be a subject I imderdiuid 
not my eelfe, therein I make trial) of it, souDding 
afarre ofF the depth of tlio ford, and Rnding- tlie cazne 
over deepe for my reach, I keepe ray selfe ou the 
ehoare. And to acknowledge not to be able to wade 
through is a part of ita effect, yea of Buch whereof he 
vanteUi most If 1 light upon a vaine and idle subject, 
1 aEsay to trie and endevour to see whether I may fni 
a good ground to worke apon, and matter to frame a 
body, and wherewith to bmld and under-lay it Some- 
times I oddressQ my judgement and contrive it to a 
noble and out-wome subject, wherein is nothing fonnd 
Bubsisting of ilselfe, the high way to it being so bare- 
trodden that it cannot inarch but in other steps. Tliere 
be pleaseth hlmselfe in chuaing the course he thiukea 
best, and a thoosand paths sometimes he saith, this or 
that was best chosen. I take my first Arguraetit of 
fortune : All are alike unto me ; And 1 never purpose 
to handle them throughly : For there is nothing 
wherein I can perceive tlia full perfection ; Which they 
doe not that promise to shew it os. Of a hundred parts 
and risBgeB that every thing hath, I take one, which 
sometimes I slightly rimiie over, and other timea but 
cursorily glance at And yet other wliilat I pinch it 
to the quicke and give it a Stockado, not the widest, 
but the deepest I can. And for the most part I love 
to seize upon thetnby some WLiwoo.'i.e4.\'asln^. \-««id^H 
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kdvcDture to treat and discouree of some matter to the 
depth ; knew I my selfe lesse, or ware I deceived in 
mine owne impuissance ; scattering here one and there 
another word, EcaiitlingB taken from their maine ground- 
work, disorderly dispersed, without any well-grounded 
deaigne and promise. I am not bonud to make it good, 
nor without varying to keepe my selfe close-tied unto 
it ; whensoever it shall pleaao me to yeeld my selfe to 
doubt, to uncertaintie] and to my Mistria's forme, which 
is ignorance. Each motJon sbeweth and discovereth 
what wo are. The very same minde of Cssar we see 
in directing, marshalling, and setting the battel of 
Pharsaha, ia likewise seene to order, dispose, and 
contrive idle, trifling and amorous devices. We judge 
of a horse not only by seeing him ridden, and canuingly 
managed, but also by seeing him trot or pa<!e ; yea, if 
we hut looke upon him as he stands in the stable. 
Amongst the functions of the soiile, some are but 
meane and base. He that seeth her no furtlier, can 
never know her thorowly. And he that seeth her 
march her naturall and simple pace, doth peradventure 
observe her best. The winds of passions take her most 
in her highest pitch, seeing she entirely coucheth her- 
selfe upon every matter, and wholy therein exerciseth 
herselfe : and handleth but one at once, not according 
to it, but according to herselfe. Things Beverall in 
themselves have peradpenture weight, measure, and 
condition : But inwardly, in us, ehe cuts it out for 
them, as she undorstandeth the same herselfe. Death 
is fearefull and ugly unto Cicero ; wished for and 
desired of Cato ; andindifferentuntoHocrates. Health,' 
well&re, conscience, authoritic, riches, glorie, beautie. 
and their contraries are dispoyled at the entrance, ai 
receive a new vesture at the soules hand. Yea, ai 
what coulour she pleaseth : browne, hrig'ht, greeUi 
sad, or any hew else ; sharno or sweete, deepe or aupei 
iiuiall, and what each of tnem pleaseth. For none Oi 
them did ever verifle their stiles, their rules, or formes 
in common ; each one severally is a Queene 
owne estate. Therefoie let oa \&Vb iv) ixiRictt 
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from eKtcrnall qualities of tliingB. To us it belongetll 
to cive our aelvea Bccoumpt of it. Our good and oaf 
eviU hath no dependann^ but from our selves. Let ai 
offer our vowee and offenngs unto it, and not to fortune. 
She hath no power over our mannerB. AVhy should I 
not judf^ of Alexander as I am sitting and drinking at 
tnble, and talking in good company? Or if liee were 
playing at Cheiise, what string of hia wit doth not touch 
or harpe on thia fond-childish and time-consumins 
play? 1 lothe and shuo it, only because there is not 
sport enough in it, and that in his recreation be is over 
eerions with us, being ashamed I must apply that 
attention therunto oa might be imployed on some 
good subject. He was no more busied in levying hia 
forces andprepnriugfor his glorious passage into India; 
nor this other in diaintangliag and discovering of s 
passage whence dependeth the well-fare snd safety of 
mankind. See how mucli our mind troubletli this 
ridiculous ammtuiug', if all her sinnewes baitdy not. 
How amply she giveth every one Law in that to know 
and direcuy to judge of himselfe. 1 doe not more 
universally liew and feele my selfe in any other 
posture. What passion doth not exerdse ns thernnto? 
Choller, spight, hatred, impatience, and vehement 
ambition to overcome, in a matter wherein it were 
haply more excusable to be ambitious tor to be van- 
quished, Por a rara pre-excellonca, and beyond the 
common reach, in so frivolous a thing, is much mia- 
seeming a man of honour. ^Vhatl ray of this example 
may he spoken of all others. Every parcell, every 
occupation of a man, accuseth and sheweth him equal 
unto another. Democritiia and Heraelitus were two 
Philosophers, the first of which, finding and deeming 
humane condition to be vmne and ridiculous, did never 
wolke abroad but with a laughing, scomefal and mock- 
ing countenance : Whereas Heroclitus, taking pitie 
and comtiHssion of the very same condition of ours, was 
continually seene with a Kad, moumfnll, and heavie 
<;hearej and with teares trickling dorrne hia blab! ~ 
eyes. 
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^^B Alter I 

^^^^p Htdtbat qaatia a limine moverat vnum ^H 

^^^H Praiuhratque ptdem,fiebat cotlrariu) alttf:^ ^H 

^^^H One from his daoie, hia toote no Bcwaer put, ^U 

^^^P But etiBight he laugLt ; the othei wept as fsit. ^| 

T like the lirst hnmor beet, not because it is mora 
pleiifiizig' to laugh than to weepe ; bat for it is more 
disdainfuU, and doth more condemne us than the other. 
And me thinkes we can never bee sufficiently despised 
according to our merit Bewailing and commiseTattos 
are commixed with some estimation of the thing 
moaned and wailed. Things scorned and contemned 
are thought to be of no worth. I cannot be perawaded 
there can be so much ill lucke in us as there is apparaut 
vaiiitie, nor so much malice aa sottishuesse. We are 
not so iiill of evil a9 of vojdnesse and tnanitie. We 
are not so miserable as base and abject. Even so 
Diogenes, who did nothing but trifle, toy, and daily 
with himself, in rumbling and fowling of his tub, 
and flurting at Alexander, accompting us but ^ies and 
bladders puft with wiude, was a more sharpe, a mora 
bitter, and a more stinging judge, and by consequence 
more just and fitting my humor than Timon, Gurnamed , 
the hater of all mankinde. For looke what a mail J 
bateth, the same thing he takes to hart. 'Hmon wishtl 
all evill might light on us : He was passionate iq'S 
desiring our ruine. He shunned and loathed our con- 1 
veraation aa dangerous and wicked, and of a depraved^ 
nature : Whereas the other so little regarded us, that "I 
we could neither trouble nor alter him by our con- f 
tagion ; be forsooke our company, not for feare, but J 
for disdaine of our commerce : He never thought n 
capable or sufficient to doe either good or evill. Q 
the same stampe was the answer of Statihus, to wlun 
Brutus spake to win him to take part, and adhere i 
the conspiracie against Casar : He allowed the entei 
prize to be very just, but disalowed of the men tha 
should performe the same, as unworthy that any nut _ 
should put himself in any adveiiture for them: Caai 
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formable to the discipline of He^esias^ who said, ^ That 
a man oaght never to doe anytiiing bat for himself;' 
forasmuch as he alone is worthy to have any action 
performed for him : and to that of Theodoras, ' who 
thought it an injustice that a wise man should in any 
casenazard himselfe for the good and benefit of his 
countrie, or to endanger his wisdome for fooles.' Our 
owne condition is as ridiculous as risible^ as much to be 
laught at as able to laugh. 



CHAPTER U 



N- of ancient times said that his trade wag 
to make small tilings appears and seerae great. It ii 
a shoemaker that can make great fihooes for n little 
foot Had hee lived in Sparta lie had doubtlesse been 
well whipped for profesBing a talee, a coozeniiig: and 
deceitfull art. And I thinke Archidamua, King of 
that Citiej did not without astonishment listen unto 
the answer of Thucydides, of wliom he demanded 
whether he or Pericles was the strongest and nimhlest 
wrestler ; whose answer was this, ' Your question, sir, 
is very hard to he decided ; for if in wrestling with 
him 1 give him a fall, with his fairs words he per< 
awadeth those tliat saw liim on the p^und that lie 
never fell, and so gets the rictorie.' Those that maako] 
and paint women commit not so foule a &alt ; for it iti 
no great losse, though a man see them not, aa they 
were naturally home and uniiainted : Whereas these 
profess to deceive and begaile, not of eies, but our 
judgement, and to bastardize and coco-upt the offence 
of things. Those common- wealths that have main- 
tained themselves in a regular, formal, and well 
governed estate, as that of Creete and Lacedemon, i'' ' 
never make any great esteeme of orators. Aristou ' 
wisely define Rhetorike ' to be a Science to perswi 
the vulgar people : ' Socrates and Plato 'to he an i. 
to deceive ana flatter.' And those wiiich denie it 
the generall description, doe every where in their prt 
cepts verify the same. The Mahomedans, by reason 
of its iautilitie, forbid the \jCtt^\Ti% tA i^- ^ "^ 
clijJrJren. And the Atlieiwana, -^t^ya-VvQ^ Visii 
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nidoDB the profession and nae thereof was, and of what 
credit ia their Citie, ordained that their principal! part, 
which is t« move affections, shonid be dismissed and 
taken away, together with all exordiums and perora- 
tions. It iB an instrument devised to busie, to maaage, 
and to a^tate a vulgar and disordered multitude ; and 
is an implement imploded but about distempered and 
sick miudes, as Physicke is about ri-azed bodies. And 
those where either the vulgar, the ignorant, or the 
fiietieralitie have had all power, as that of Rhodes, those 
of Athens, and that of Itome, and where things have 
ever been iu cootinuall disturbance and uproar, thither 
have Orators and the professors of that Art flocked. 
And verily, if it he well looked into, you shall tinde 
very few men in those common-wealtha that without 
helpo of eloquence have attained to any worthy estima- 
tion and credit : Pompey, Cffisar, Crassna, Lucullns, 
Lentulus, Metellus, have thence taken their greatest 
Btay and furtherance, whereby they have ascended unto 
tliat height and greatnesse of anthoritie whereunto 
they at last attained, and against the opinion of better 
times have more prevailed with words than with armes. 
For L. VolumnioH, speaking puhlikely in fevour of the 
election which some had made of Qnintus Fabius and 
Pnblius Decins to be Consuls, soith thus : ' Tliey are 
men home unto warre, of high spirits, of great pei^ 
formance, and able to effect anything ; but rude, 
simple, and unarted in the combat of talking : minds 
truly eonsulare. They only are good Prelors, to do 
justice in the Citie (saith he), that are subtile, cantelous, 
well-spoken, wily, and lip-wise.' Eloquence hath 
chieliy flourished in Rome when the common-wealths 
affaires have beene in worst estate, and that the 
devouring Tempest of uivill broylef, and intestine 
warrea did most agitate and turmoil them. Even as a 
rancke, free and untamed soyle, heareth the rankest 
and strongest weeds, whereby it seemeth that those 
common wealea which depend of on absolute Monar ch, 

■jWe lesse need of it U\a.n others ■. For that foolisbnei 

HH ftcilitie wliicli ia found 'm ftio ct 
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and nliich doth eabject the same to be managed, per- 
awadad, and led by the cares by the sweet, allnring 
and sense-entrancing sonnd of tnia harmonie, without 
duely weighing', knowing, or considering the traetb of 
things by the force of reason : lliia facilitie and easie 
ycelding, I aay, 19 not so easily fojind in oiie only mlerj 
and it is more easie to warrant him from the impressioa 
of this poyson, by good institation and sound counselL 
There was never seena any notable Or farrc-rcn owned 
Orator to come out of Macedon of Persia. What I 
have spoken of it hath beene upon the sabject of an 
Italian, whom I have lately entertained into my service, 
who daring the life of the whilom cardinal! Caraffa 
nerved him in the place of steward of his house. 
^Inquiring of his charge and particular qualltie,the told 
me a long, formall and eloquent discourse of the science 
or skill of epiciirisme and gluttonie, with such an 
Oratorie-gravitie and Magistr^e countenance as if he 
had discoursed of seme high mysterious point of 
divinitie, wherein he hath very methodically decifred 
and distingiiiahed snndrie differences of appetites : 
First of that which a man hath fasting, then of that 
niou have after tbe first, the second, and third service. 
'Ilie severall meanes how sometimes to please it simply, 
and other times to sharpen and provoke the same ; the 
policie and rare invention of his sawces : First, ia-g 
general terms, then particularizing the qualities anAJ 
severall operations of the ingredients, and their effectssfl 
The difference of salades according to their distancf"^ 
seasons ; which must be served in warme, and whicll 
cold : The manner how to dress, liow to adorne a 
embellish them, to make them more pleasing to thl 
sight. AFter that, he entred into a large and fans 
fetcht narration touching the true onler and du 
metliod of service, full of goodly and important 01 
siderattona. 



PoiCremb lanyuam in jpecuJum, in paiinai, Oemea, 
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And all that filled up and stuffed with rich ma^ili- 
ccjit words, well couched phrases, oratnrie figures, and 
patheticall molapliors ; yea such as learned men u 
and iniplay in speaking of the f^ovcrumeiit of i 
empire, which maoe ma remember luy n; 

Boe taliBM Hi, Aae aifiuliiin ut, hoc lastitn 

Jilud recti, Uerum lie memento, irdab) 

Jfoneo qua poisum fro mta nipien* 

PoiCremb lan^aam tn ipecuinn, in 

Intpicere jubeo, et tnoneo quid fact 

Tbia diBh in eidt, this burnt, this not lo fine. 
That JB well done, doe bo agiono ; Tlius I 
Ab my best wiadoma Bcn-GB, all tbin)^ SBsigae. 
Lastly, sir, I commaad, they neatly prie, 

Aai shevr nhit needful! was. 

Yet did those strict Grtecians commend the c 
and disposition which Paulus Emilias observed ii; 
haiiQuet ho made them at hia returne from Macedot . 
Bnt here I speaka not of the effects, but of the words, 
J know not whether they worke that in others which 
they doe in meo. But when I heare our Architects 
mouth-out thciae big and ratling words of Pilasters, 
Architraves, Cornijes, Froiitispices, Corinthian and 
Dorike works, and such like fhstian-termes of theirs, 
I cannot let my wandering imagination ^m a sodaine 
apprebeneion of Apollidonius his pallace, and I find by 
effect that they are the seely and decayed peeces of 
my Kitchen-doore. Doe hat heare one pronounce 
Metonymia, Melaphore, AUeg-ory, Etimologio and 
other such trash-names of grammar, would you not 
thirihe they meant some forme of a rare and strange 
langnagB ; They are titles and words that conccme 
your chamber-maids tittle-tattle. It is n fopperie and 
cheating tricfce, cousin-germane unto this, to call the 
^^jffces of our estate by the proud titles of the anciei^^ 
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Romans, tliough they have no rcsemblaiico at all of 
c1iar§^, and lease of aatboritie and power. And this 
likewise, which iu mine opinion will one day remains 
as a reprach nnto onr age, unworthily and undeservedly 
to bestow on whom we list the most glorious surnamea 
and loftiest titles, wherewitli antiquitie in many long- 
continued ages honoured but one or two persons. Plab> 
liath by such an utiiversall consent borne-away the 
stiniame of Divine, that no man did ever attempt to 
cuvio him for it. And the Italians, wliioh vaunt (and 
indeed with some reason) to have frenerallymore lively 
and ferro-reachiDg wits, and their diaconrse more sound 
and sinnowy, than other nations of their times, have 
lately therewith embellished Peter Aretiiie ; in whom, 
except it he an high-raised, prondly-pufft, mind-mo vinf;, 
and heart^antiog manner of speech, yet iu good 
aooth more than ordinarie wittie and ingenious ; hut so 
new-fangled, so extravagant, so fantasticall, so deep- 
labonred; and to conclude, besides the eloquence, 
which be it as it may be, I cannot perceive any thing in 
it beyond or exceeding that of many other writers of 
his age, much lesse that it in any sort approacheth that 
ancient divinitie. And the surname Gre^t, we attri- 
bnte and fasten the same on princes that have nothing 
in them exceeding popular greatiiesse. 




OF OUR FOttEFXTnEaa 

Attiliub REGL-Lrn, Generall of tho Romans Annie m 
Atfrike, in the iniddest of his glorie and victorie agaioet 
the CarthapuianB, writ unto tho common-wealth, that 
ahyne or ploug'h-boy, whom he had lefb alone to over- 
see and husband his land (which in all was but seven 
acres of gronnd) was run away from his charge, and 
had Btolne from him all his implements and tools 
belonging to hia busbandrie, craving leave to be dis- 
charged, and that he might come home to looke to hi« 
businesse, for feare his wife and children should thereby 
be endomaged : the Senate tooke order for him, and 
appointed another man to looke to hia land and busi- 
nesse, and made that good unto bim which the other 
had Etolne from him, and appointed hia wife and chil- 
dren to be maintained at the common-wealths charee. 
Cato the elder, returning Coiiaid from Spaine, sold Lis 
horse of service to save the monio he should have spent 
for bis transport by sea into Italy : And being chiete 
governor in Sardinia, went all his visitations afoot, 
having no other traine but one officer of the comnjon- 
welth, who carried bis gowne and a vessell to do 
sacrifice in, and for the moat part carried his nrnle 
himself. He boasted that he never woare gowne that 
cost him more than ten crowns, nor sent more than oao 
shilling sterling to the market for one whole daiea 
provision, and iiad no couutrie house rough-cast or 
painted over. Seipio^milianus, after he had triumphed 
twice, and twice been Consull, went on a solemae 
Lection, accompanied and attended on only with seven 
rvaiita. It ia teportci IW^. Wmnct \iaA wCTftt ^_^^ 
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more than one servant, Plato three, and Zeno, chiefe 
of the Stoikes sect, none at all. Tiberius Gracchus, 
being then one of the principal men amongst the 
Romanes, and sent in commission about weightie 
matters of the common-wealth, was allotted but six- 
pence halfe-penie a day for his charges. 




If we sball sometimes a: 
oar estate, .lud the time we spend in coutroling others, 
and to kuDw the tilings that are without us ; would ne 
but emploie the same in soandine'oar selves thronghlj, 
we ehould easily perceive how all this our contertare 
is huilt of weake and decaying peeces. la it not au 
especiall testimoaie of imperfectioa that we cannot 
settle our contentment on any one thing', and that even 
of our owne desire and imagination it ii> beyond our 
powerto chuse what we stand in need of? Whereof, 
the disputation that bath ever beene amongst Philo- 
sophers beareth sufficient witnea, to ftnde out the 
chief felici tie or mmmum bonum of man, and which yet 
doth and shall eternally last without resolution or 
agreement. 

diim aheii quod acemiu, iJ exaptrart cidttur 

; poMtfditid, cjjm coatigit illadf acflitua, 
itii aqaa tentl.^ | 

While tint is absent which we wiab, the rent 
That aeemes to paiae, whea ongtt else ia addreat, 
That wo desire, nith «iuall thirst oppresU 

Whatsoever it be that falleth unto our knowledge 

"^ jovisssnce, we finde it doth not satisfio us, and we 

follow and gape after future, uncortaine, and 

lOwne things, because the present and kiiowne 

s not, and doe not satisfie us. Not (as I thinke) 

tbey have not sufficiently wherewith to satiate 

please ua, but Ad Teaso'a U that we apprelieud sad 

1 ■LvOT.\,™.^b. _H 
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>n them with an unrulj, disordered) and diseased I 
ind hold-fast. 

Omnia jaTit/ermi mortaliius tistparala, 
SivitiU homint) ei honore ei laudepoienUs 
A^uertf atque bona jtaiorwn exetlien/avtS^ 
Ntc nintu tita domi aamam tamm anxla cai-da, 



For vhea the wisemsn utw, thst all atmoat, 
That uee reqnireB, for men prepared wbb, 
That men enrichog, honors, praises boast, 
In eood report of children otbeis paese, 
Yet none at borne did beare lesse peneix-e heart, 

He bncff, that fnalt t)ie tgbbgII did empart, 
That all waa marry within by vessels taint, 
Whatever good waa wronght by any art. 

Our appetite is irresolnte and nncertaine ; it cau 
neither hold nor enjof any tliii)§^ handsomly and ftfter 
a good fashioa. Man supposing it h the vice and fault 
of things ho possBBseth, feedeth and filleth himselfe 
with other things, which ho neither kuoweth nor hath 
understanding of, nhereto he applyeth hoth hia desires 
and hopes, and taketh them ae on honour and reverence 
to himselfe ; as saith CsFsar, Communifit vitto naluTa, 
ut inviai, latitanlibua atque ineognitia rebui magit con- 
fidamuj), vehemenii-ufiiue exterrcamur :^ 'Ithapnethby 
tlie common fault of nature that both wee are more 
confident and more terrified by things unseene, t 
hidden and uuknowue, 

> Ll'Cr. 1. ix. * Cfs. Bd. Civ. 1. li. 




THERti are certaine frivolous and vajiie inventioiu, or 
as aome call them subtilties of wit, by meanes of which 
some men doe often endeavour to get credit and reputa- 
tion, as dirers Poets that frame whole volumes with 
verses be)(iiiDiDg with one letter, We see Egges, 
Wiugs, Hatchets, Crosses, Globes, Columnes, and 
divers other such like figures anciently fashioned by 
the Griecians, with the measure and proportion of their 
verses spreadin;^, lengthening, and shortening them in 
Buch sort OS they justly represent such and such a 
figure. Such was the science and profession of liim 
Who long time busied himselfe to number how many 
several! waies the letters of the Alphabet niig:ht be 
ranged, and found out that incredible number men- 
tioned by PIntarke. I allow of his opinion who, having 
one brought before him that was taoght with such 
Industrie, and so curiously to cast a graine of millet 
trith his hand, that without ever missin§^ he would 
every time make it goo tlirougli a needles-eye, and 
being entreated to bestow some thing upon him (as a 
reward for so rare a skill), verie pleasantly and worthily 
commanded that this cunning workman should have 
two or three pectes of millet delivered him, t» the 
end his rare art and wittie labour might not remaine 
withoat dailje exercise. It is a wonderful! lestimoiiiB 
of our judgements imbecilitie that it should commend 
and allow of thin^, either for their rarenesse or 
uoveltie, or for their diflicultie, thoagh neither good- 
nesse or profit be joiiiBi inAa vVem. We come ' ' 
flow from my liouse, wViere we \ui.Ntf - — ■^•■■^'- - — 
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onr selves with devising who conld find out most thinga 
that held hy botli extreme ends. As for example, Sir 
is in our tongue a title only given to tlie most eminent 
person of the state, which is the King, and yet ia 
commonly given to some of the vulgar sort, as onto 
Merchants and Pedlars, and nothing concerneth those 
of the middle sort, and that are betweene both. Women 
of chiefest cftlling and qualitio are called Dames, the 
means sort Damoisels, and those of the basest ranka 
are also entitled Dames. The clothes of estate, which 
we see set over tables and cliaires, are only allowed in 
Princes houses, yet we see them used in tavemes, 
Democritus was wont to say, ' I1iat Gods and beasts 
had quicher senses and sharper wits than men who are 
of the middle ranke.' The Romans used to weare one 
selfe-same garment on mourning and on festivall dales. 
It is most certaine that both an extreme feare and an 
exceeding beat of courage doe equally trouble and 
distera]>er the belly. The nick-name of Tremblant, 
wherewith Zanchio the twelfth King of Navarre was 
Burnamed, teacheth that holdnesse as well as fears 
engender a startling and shaking of the limbs. Those 
which armed either him or any other of the like nature, 
whose skin would quiver, aasaid to re-assure him by 
diminishing the danger wherein ho was like to fall : 
you have no perfect knowledge of me (said he), for if 
my flesh knew how far my courage will ere-iong carry- 
it, it would presently fall into a flat swoune. TTiat chil- 
nesse, or as I may terme it, faintnesse, which we feel 
after the exercises of Venus, the same doth also proceed 
from an over vehement appetite and disordered heat. 
Kxcessive heat and extreme cold doe both boile and 
rost. Aristotle saith, 'Tliat leaden vessels doa as well 
melt and consume away by an excessii'e cold and rigor 
of winter as by a vehement heat.' Both desire and 
satietie fill the sense with sorrow both above and under 
volaptuousnerae. Folly and wisdome meet in one point 
of feeling and resolution above the suffering of humaaa 
Bucidents. The wiser sort d<rtK jowcmwifea*. ■Kwi. «»s(at 
mand evlll, and others know \t utft -, "^Va 'S^^Kt '*■' 
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ninn wonid say) short of accidents, the Dtlier be}« 
who after they have well weighed and considered B 
qualities, and daly measured and rightly judged « 
they are, overleap them hy the power of a vigi^ 
courage. Iliey disdaiiie and tread them uad^" 11 
as having a strong and solide miitde, agaiast wfaioli 
fortunea dorta chance to h'g'ht, they most of cecet 
be blunted and abated meeting vdth sn resisting b b 
as they cannot pierce or make any impreasioa ther 
The ordinarie and meane condition of men ahic. 
betweene these two extremities, which are those i 
perceive and have a feeling of miechiefa hut cai 
endure them. Both infancie and decreptitiide t 
with weakneaae of the braine. Covetise and profiiaic- 
in n like desire to acquire and hoard np. It may with 
likelihood be apoken that there is a kinue of Abecedane 
ignorance preceding science: another doctorall follow- 
ing science : an ignorance wliich science doth heget, 
even as it spoileth the first. Of simple, leGse-coriooE, 
and least-instructed spirita are made good Christians, 
who simply believe through reverence and obedience, 
and are kept in awe of the lawea. In the meane vigor 
of spirits, and slender capacitie is engendered the error 
of opinionft. They follow the apparance of the first 
sense, and have some title to interpret it foolishneaaa 
and Eottiahnesse, that we are confirmed in and '^~ 
waies respecting us that are nothing therein inEtroc 
hy Btady. The best, most-settled, and cleareat-eec 
spirits make another sort of well-beleevera, who \^ 
long and religioua investigation, penetrate a more pi3 
found and find out a more abstruse light in scriptures, 
and discover the mystorioua and diviuo secrets of our 
ecclesiastical policie. And therefore see we eome of 
them that have reached unto tliis last ranke, by tha 
second, with wonderfull fruit and confirmation, as untu 
the furthest bounds of Cliristian intelligence, and enjoy 
their victorie with comfort, thankagiving, reformation 
of manners, and great modesty. In which ranke m;^^^ 

t purpose is not to place l\iese crtkerawho to purge thei^^^H 
selves from the suspicion ot ftvwt loTfc^iissiA. «n<m,«id^^H 
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tlie better to assnre U3 of them, become extreme, 
ereet, and nojust in the conduct of our cauai , 
tax and taint the same with infinite reproach'ea of^ 
violenue. The Bimple peasants aro honest men, so are 
philosophers (or as our lime nameth them, strong and 
clearo natures), enriched with a large iustructioa of 
profitable sciences. The mongrell sort of husband- ' 
men, who have disdained the first forme of ignorance 
of letters, and could never reach unto the other (as they 
that sit betweene two stooles, of which besides so many 
others I am one) are danfrerous, peevish, foolish, and 
importunate, and they which trouble the world most. 
Therefore doe I (as much as lieth in me) withdraw my 
Belfe into the first and naturall seat, whence I never 
aasaied to depart. Popnlar and meerely naturall PoeaiH 
hath certaine graces and ill-bred liveliness, whereby it 
concurreth and compareth it selfe unto the principall 
beautie of perfect and artihciall I'oesie as may plainly 
be seene in the Villannelles, homely gigs, and countrie 
songs of Gasconie, which are brought us from Nations 
that have no knowledge at all, either of any learning 
or so much aa of writing. Meane and indifferent 
Poesie, and that coDsisteth betweene both, is scorned 
and contemned and passed without honour or esteemed. 
But forasmuch as since the passage hath becne opened 
unto the spirit, I have found (as it coramonlv bapnetb) 
that we bad apprehended that which is neither so tior 
so for a difficult exercise and of a rare subject; and 
that since our invention bath been set on (ire it dis- 
covereth nn infinite number of like examples. 1 will 
onely adde this one : That if these Essayea were worthy 
to be jui^fed of, it might in mine opinion happen that 
they would not greatly please the common and vulgar 
spirits, and as little the singular and excellent, 
first will understand but little of them, the latter 
much ; they might perhaps live aud mb out in 
middle region. 
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tr U reported of some, namely of Alexander, tlial Ui 
imt, throu);)i some rare and eitraordioary cc 
ilexion, yeelded a sweet Bmellins flavour, whereof 
Mntarke and others aeeke to find out the cause. But 
tlie common sort of bodies are cleane coutrarie, and 
the beat qualitie they have is to be cleare of any smell 
at all. The BweetiiBsse of the purest breatlis halh 
nothing more perfect in theni than to bee withoj 
savoor that may offend ns, as are those of heall 
sound children. And therefore saith Plaatas 

ilulier («m tmi olet, ubi nihil oirt,' 

Tlien emcls tk nomsD purely veil, 

S\'lien she ot nettling else doUi Btnetl. 

Tlie most eiquisit and sweetest savour of a nomaii 

it is to emell of nothing; and eweet, well-em ell iu^, 

strange lavonra may rightly be held suspicious in sucli 

as use them ; and a man may lawfully think who usetli 

them doth it to cover some nHturall defect : whence 

proceed these ancient I'oeticall sayings, 'To Emell 

sweet is to stinke.' 

Jiida nra, Coracinf, nil vienta, 

Malo quam bmt oUrr, nil olere,' 
You l&ugb at U9 that we of Dothiiig eavoor, 
liBthet BKieU 10, than awealfli (by yoia favour), 
else where : 

Fosthumi, nan beni olrt, qui ieni temper old.* 

Good Bir, lie imelU not ever sweet, 
a Wbo smells utUl sweeter than is meeL 
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Vet love I greatly to be entert^ned with sweet amells, 
nnd hate exceedingly all manner of sowre and ill 
Eavoars, which 1 shall aooner smell than any other. 

I Natagae lajjaciat unui odoror, 

^^_ PolgpBi, an grasit kirialis cabtt hircas in alia, 

^V Qt&n canu acer ubi lateM iui.> 

^^1' Sooner emell I, whEtiisi & cancred noK, 



Than Bharpest hounda, where rowting bares repose. 

The simpleat and meerely natural smells are ino9t 
pleasing unto me ; which care ought chiefly to con- 
fcrne women. In the verie heart of Barbarie, the 
Scithian women, after they have washed themselves, 
did sprinkle, dawhc, and poivder all their bodies and 
faces over with a, certaine odoriferons drug that groweth 
ia theJr conntrie : which dust and dawbiug being taken 
away, when they come neere men, or their husband, 
they remaino I'erie cleane, and with a verie sweet 
savouring perfume. VPhat odour soever it be, it ia 
strange to see what hold it wilt take on me, and how 
apt my skin is to receive it. He that cooiplaineth 
agmnst nature, that she hath not created man with a 
fit instrument, to carrio sweet smells fast-tied to his 
nose, ia mnch to blame : for theycarrie themselves. As 
for me ia particular, my mostachoes, which are verie 
thick, serve me for that purpose. Let me but approach 
my gloves or my hand-keruher to them, their smell will 
sticke upon them a whole day. They manifest the 
place 1 come from. The close-smacking, sweetnesse- 
moving, love-alluring, and grecdio'smirktag kisses of 
youth, were heretofore wont to sticke on them many 
houres after ; yet am I little subject to those popular- 
diseases that are taken by conversation and bred by thft 
coutagion of the ayre : And I have escaped those of my 
time of wliich there hath beeue many and severall kind^ 
both in the Towues about me, and in our Armie : Wa 
read of Socrates that during the time of many plagosB 
and relapses of the pestilence, which so often mfest«d 
> HoK.Kpdi.i.Vv.'L.. 
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the Cltie of Athens, he never forsooke or weut out ^ 
of the Towne : yet was he the ouly man that was n 
infected, or that felt any sicknesae. Fhysilisna □ _ 
(ill mine opinion) draw more use and gxiod from odours 
than they doe. For myselfe have often perceived that 
according' niito their strength and qualitie tbey change 
and alter, and move my Epirits, and worke Etrauge 
effecta in me : which makes me approve the common 
Kiyinft, that the invention of incense and perfnmes in 
Churches, bo ancient and so fer-dispersed throaghouC 
all nations and religions, had an enpeciall regard to 
rejoyce, to comfort, to quicken, to rowze, and to pnriiie 
our Bensee, that eo we might be the apter and readier 
unto contemplation. And the better to judge of it, I 
would I hadT my part of the skill which Eome Cookes 
have, who can so curiously season and temper strange 
odors with tho savor and relish of their meats. As it 
was especially observed in the service of the King of 
Tunea, who in our days landed at Naples, to meet and 
euter-parly with the Emperour Charles the fifth. His 
viandes were so exquisitely farced, and so sumptuously 
seasoned with sweet odoriferous drags and aromaticoU 
spices, that it was found upon his booke of accompt the 
dressing of one peacocke and two fesanta amounted to 
one hundred dockets ; which was their ordiuarie man- 
ner of cooking his meats. And when theywere carved 
up, not only ^e dining chambers, but all the roomes 
othis palace and the streets round about it, were re- 
plenished with an exceeding odoriferous and aromaticall 
vapour, which continaed a long time alter. The prin- 
cipal! care I take, wheresoever I am lodged, ia to avoid 
and be far from all manner of filthy, fuggv, i!I-sarour- 
ing and unwholesome aires. These goodly Cities of 
strangely-eeated Venice and hage-built Paris, by reason 
of the muddy, sharp, and offending savors which they 
yeeld ; the one by her fennie and marish situation, the 
other by her durtie uacleanuesse and continuoll mire. 
doe greatly alter and diminisli the favor which I 







I pnopose certaino formeleESO and irresolute fentasics, 
as do tliose schollers who la schooler publish doubtfnll 
imd GopliiBticall questions to be disputed a.Dd canvased : 
not to establish the truth, but to find it out, which I 
submit to their judgements, to whom the ordering and 
directiug not only of my actions and compositions, hnt 
also of my thoughts, helongeth. The coiidemnatioH, 
as well as the approbation of them, will be equally 
acceptable and proKtable unto me, deeming it absurd 
and impious if anything be either ignorantiy or unad- 
visedly set downe in this rapsody, contrarie unto the 
sacred resolutions and repugnant to the holy prescrip- 
tions of the Catholike, Apostolike, and Romane Church, 
wherein I was borne, and out of which I purpose not 
to die. And therefore alwaies referring' myselie unto 
their censures that have all power over me, doe I 
meddle so rashly to write of all manner of purposes and 
diacoaraes as I doe here. I wot not whether I be de- 
ceived, but, sithence by an especiall and singular favour 
of Gods divine bounty, a cerbtin forme of prayer bath 
by the very mouth of God, word by word, been pre- 
scribed and directed unto us, I have ever thought the 
use of it should be more ordinarie with us than it is. 
And might I bo believed, both rising and going to bed, 
sitting downe and rising from boon], and going about 
any particular action or husinesse, I would have all 
good Christians to say the Paternoster, and if no other 
praier, at least not to omit that. The Church may 
extend, amplifie, and diversifie maiera actOTixm^Vd'C^a 
neerf of oor insb-uctiou : For 1 Vaww 'A '■vi Si.'«^'«*"'^B 
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same Bubstaoce, and the eame thing. Bat that e 
should erer liave this pririleggj that all manner 
people should at all times and upon every c 
nave it in their mouth : For it is most certaine i^na^ 
aineth vrhatEoever wo want, and is most lit 
ejfectuall in all events. It ia tlie only praier I use 
every place, at all times, and npon every accident ; 
and instead of changing, I use often repetition of it : 
whence it commeth to passe that I remember none bo 
well aa that one. I was even now considering' whence 
this generall errour commeth, that in all our desseigiies 
and enterpriHcs, of what nature soever, we immedlatclT 
have recourse unto God, and in every necessitie we col! 
upon his holy name : And at what time soever we stand 
in need of any help and that our weaknesse wsnteth 
assistance, wo only invoke him, without considering 
whether the occasion be just or unjust ; and whit 
estate or action we be in, or goo about, be it never so 
vicious or unlawful!, we call upon his name and power- 
Iudced,he is our only protector, and of powertoaffoord 
us all manner of helpe and comfort ; but although he 
vouchsafe to honour us M^th this joy-bringing faUierly 
adoption, yet is he as just as be is good, and as good 
and just aa he is mightie ; But ojtner useth his jostica 
than liis might, and favouretb us according to the 
reason of the same, and not according to our requests. 
Plato in his lawes malceth three sorts of injurious beliefs 
in the Gods : First, that there is none at all ; Secondly, 
that they meddle not with our affaires ; Thirdly, that 
they never refuse any thing unto our vowes, offerings, 
~ Id sacriticea. The first errour, according to his 
' m, did never continue immutable iu man, even 
his first infancie unto his latter age. The two 
__ eding may admit some constancie. Hia justice 
and power are inseparable. It is but in vaine to implore 
his power in a bad cause. Man must have an unpol- 
luted soule when he praicth (at least iu tliat moment 
he addresseth himselfe to pray) and absolutely free 
from all vicious msBiona ■, ottetwise wo ourselves pre- 
eent him the rooa \o wiout^o iia -a'-Sc^. "Vo-^iwh ■)£ 
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redressing onr fault, we redoabln thesame by presenting 
him irith an affection frnught with irreverence, siniie, 
and hatred, to whom only we should sue for grace and 
forgivenesse. Loe here, why I doe not willingly com- 
mend those Pharisaicall humours, whom I go often 
behold, aad more than ordinarie, to pray unto God, 
except their actions immediately preceding or Bucceed- 
iiig their praiers witnesse some eaew of reformation or 
hope of amendment. 

7i!inpora lanctoaico velas adnperta cucuUo.< 
If in a cnpe-cloBko-hood bcfrenGbifida 
Ttiou a. iil);ht-n!iore-Qiuiigec thy head dost hida 

And the state of a man that commLtetli devotion 
unto an execrable life, seemeth in some Eort to be more 
condemnable than that of oue that is conformable nnto 
himselfe, and every way dissolute. Therefore doth o 
Church continually refuse the favour of her entemnca 
aad societie, unto cuBtomea and manners wilfiilly ohsti- 
nata on some egregious villanie. We only pray by 
custome and use, and for fashion sake, or, to say better, 
we but reade and pronounce our prayers : To conclude, 
it is nothing but a shew of formalitio, and a formall 
shew. And it greoveth me to see many men, who at 
grace before and after meat will with great shew of 
devotion crosse themselves three or foure times (and it 
vexeth me so much the more, when I call to mind that 
it is a signe I greatly reverence, and have in continual 
use, yea, if I be but gaping) and there whilst, shall you 
see them bestow all other houres of the day in all 
maner of hatred, malice, covetousnesse, and injustice. 
Jlany houres spend they about vice, hut one to God, 
and that as it were by way of rocompence and composi- 
tion. It is wonderous to see so far different and divers 
actions, continne with so even a tenor, that no inter- 
ruptions or alteration at all can be perceived, either 
bont their confines, or passage from one unto another. 
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W]iat prodiciouB couscience can be at any hsrts-essB) I 

fostring, and feeding with eo matoatl, quiet, and a^ 
ing society in one selfe same matisicin, both crinii 
judge? A inau whose PaiUardize aud loxurie dotfa 
uDceasaDtly away and rule the head, and who judgrth 
the same obhoniiiiBble and most hateful! in the sight oT 
God ; what saith he unto his all-«eeing Majesty, when 
he openeth his lips, either of mouth or faart, to spealia 
to hini of it? He reclaimeth himselfe, bnt lalletii 
sodaiuly againe. ' If the object of his divine justice, 
and his presence should strike (as he saiUi), and chastise 
his soule, how short-BOever the penitence were, feare 
it self would so oflea cast his thought on it, that he 
would presently perceive himselie master of those vices 
wliich are habituated, iubred, aetled, and enHeahed in 
him.' But what of those which ground a whole life 
upon the fruit and benefit of that sinne tfaey Imow to 
he mortall ? How many trades, professions, occo- 
pationa, and vocations, hare we daily and contiiiiial]? 
used, irequcnted, and allowed amongst ns, whose 
essence is vicious and moat pernicioaa ? And he tiiat 
would needs confesse himjelfe unto me, and of bis 
owne accord told me, that for feare of losing his credit, 
and to keepe the honour of his olSces ; he had for a 
whole age made show and profession, and acted the 
effects of a religion, which in hia owne selfe-ac ending 
couscieiice he judged damnable, and cleane contraria 
unto that he had in his hart : How could he admit and 
foster BO contradictorie and impious a discourse in his 
hart? With what languM^ entertaine they divine 
justice concerning this subject? Their repentance, 
consisting in visible amends and manageable repara- 
tion ; they lose both towards God and us the meanea 
to alleage the same. Are they so nialapart and fond- 
hardy as to crave pardon without satistaction, and sans 
repentance? I thinke it goeth with the fii^ as with 
the last : But obstinacie is not herein so easie to be 
vanquished. This so suddaine contrarietie, and violent 
voluDilitie of opinion , which they faine unto us, ei 
to me a miracVo. Tte^ ^teawA "oa fWCn ^iia v 
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an mdigeBtible agonie. How faatasticall seemed their 
imagination unto me, who these latt«r yeares Iiad 
taken up a fashion, to ehecke and reprove all men that 
professed the Cathotike Religion, in whom Bhined anjr 
eitraordinarie brightnesso of spirit, saying, that it was 
bnt fained : and to doe him honour, held that wliat- 
Boever lie said in apparance be could not inwardly 
cbuHe but have his beliefe reformed according to their 
byase. It ie a peevish iniinnitie for a man to thinke 
himselfe so iirmely grounded as to perswade himaelfe 
that the coutrarie may not be believed ; And more 

Sieeviah also, to be perswaded by such a spirit, that pre- 
erreth I wot not wiiat disparitie of fortune, before tha 
hopes and threats of eternall life. They may beleeve 
me : If any thinff could have attempted my youth, the 
ambition of the hazard and difiicultie which followed 
this tate-moderne enterprise, should have had good 
part therein. It is not without great reason, in my 
poor judgement, that the Church forbiddeth the con- 
fused, rash and indiscreet use of the sacred and divine 
Bangs which the holy spirit hath indited onto David. 
God oug'ht not to bo commixed in our actions, but 
with awnil reverence, and an attention lull of honour 
and respect. The word or voice ia too divine, having 
no other use hut to exercise our lungs and to please 
onr eares. It is from the conscience and not from the 
toogno that it must proceed. It is not consonant unto 
reason that a prentise or shop-keeping boy, amiddest 
his idle, vaine, and frivolous conceiia, should be suffered 
t4) entertaine himselfe, and play therewith. Nor is it 
seemely or tolerable to see the sacred booke of onr 
beliefea Mysteries tossed up and downe and F^d wltb- 
sU, in a shop, or a hall, or a kitchen. They have 
heretofore beene accompted mysteries, but through the 
abuse of times tliey are now held as sports and recrea- 
tions. So serious and venerable a study should not, 
by way of pastime and tumuituarie, be handled. It 
ought to he a fixed, a purposed, and eetled actiou, to 
which this pre&ce of our office surgum corda. i^tsiiA. 
pver be adjoyned ; and Uie lerj eTltTioT -^t^» ^1 '*>» 
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a countenance be referred onto 
,e3 it may witnesse 3 particular 
and duteous respect. It is not a, study fitting 
all men, but onlv Rucb as havo vowed themealves unto 
it, and whom God hath, of his infinit mercie, called 
thereto. The nicked, the uogodly, and the if^norast, 
are thereby empaired. It is no hiatorie to be fabulously 
reported, but a htstorie to be dutifully reverenced, 
awfully feared, and relifpously adored. Aro they not 
pleasantly conceited, who, because they have reduceil 
the same into the vulgar tongues, and that all men 
may understand it, perawade themselves, that thn 
people shall the better conceive and digest the same? 
Consisteth it but in the words, that they understand 
not all they find written? Shall I say more? Bj 
approachiiig' thus little unto it, they goe back from it 
Meere igiiorauce, and wholly relying on others, was 
verily more profitable and wiser than is this verbal! 
and value knowledge, the nurse of presumption aai 
source of temeritie. Moreover, I am of opinion tli&t 
the uncontrouled tibertie, that ail men have to wrest, 
dissipate, and wyredraw a word so rellf^ous aud in- 

Sortant, to so many severall idiomes, hath much more 
anger than profit following it. llie Jewea, the 
Mabometana, and well-nigh all other nations, are 
wedded unto and reverence the language wherein their 
mysteries and religion had originally beene conceived; 
kod any change or translation hath not without appai- 
ante of reason beene directly forbidden, Know v» 
whether there bo Judges enow in Basque and io 
L Scittanie to establish this translation made in their 
I tongue? The universal! Church hath no more diflicnlt 
~Uld Bolenme judgement to make. Both in speaking 
knd preaching the interpretation is wandring, fr«e, 
"1 niDtable, and of one parcell; so it is not alike, 
e of the Grecian Historians doth justly accuse biJ 
I, forasmuch as the secrets of Christian religion wen 
persed iu all publike places, and even amongst the 
est arti&ccta', a\\4 tlvat every man might, at ha 
Measure} disputA oS vljKQi^^wa.ijiwis^^'i^ssTiiiad 
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of the Bame. And it should be a (^reat shame for □. 
who by the unspeakable grace of God injoy the pure 
and sacred mysteries of piety, to suffer the same to be 
profaned :u the muQthea of ignorant and popular 
people, seeing' the very Gentiles interdicted Socrates 
and Pkto, and the wisest, to meddle, enquire or speake 
of things communicated unto the Priestess of Delphos, 
Baying, moreover, 'That the factions of Prince?, touoh- 
ing the subject of Divinities, are armed, not with zeale, 
but with ang-er. That zeale dependeth of divine reasoa 
and justice, holding aa orderly and moderate course, 
but that it changeth into hatred and envie, nnd in 
stead of come and grape, it produceth nettles and 
damell, if it he directed by humane passion.' And 
justly suth this other, who counselling the Entperour 
rheodosius, affirmed ' that disputations did not so much 
appease and lull asleepe the schismcs of the Church, as 
gtir up and cause heresies.' And therefore it behooved 
to avoid all contentions, coatroversies, and logical! 
srguings, and wholly and sincerely refer himselfe unto 
the prescriptiona and orders of faith, established by 
our forefathers. And Andronicusthe Emperour, finding 
hy chance in his pallace certaine principall men very 
earnestly disputing against Lapodiua about one of our 
points of (treat importance, taunted and rated them 
very hitterly, and threatened if they gave not over, ho 
would cause them to be cast into the river. Children and 
women doe now adaies governe and sway the oldest and 
most experienced men concerning Ecclesiastica 11 Lawes : 
whereas the first that Plato made forbiddeth them to e: 
quire after the reason ofcivill Lawes, and which ought 
stand in place of divine ordinances. Allowing aged mt 
to communicate the same amongst themselves, and with 
the magistrate, adding moreover, alndes provided it ba 
not in the presence of young men and before profanS' 
persons. A notable Bishop hath left written, that ial, 
the other end of the world there is an island called a£' 
our predecessours Dioscorida, very commodious, and 
fertile of all sorts of fruits and trees, and of a S"** 
and wholesome ayre ; wtose pioiJVft atftC.tnSwKQ»,'«^ 
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have Churches snd Altars, adorned mth noUiiiig else 
but crosses, withoat other images ; great ohaerveia of 
festings and holy daies ; exact payers of their priesb 
tithes, and so chaste that none of thenj may lanfidiT 
all his life long icnow fttiy more than one wife. Ani 
in all other matters go well pleased with their fortune, 
that heicg seated in the middeat of the sea, they Have 
and know no uao of ships : and so simple, that of their 
religion, nhich they bo diligently and awfully observe, 
they know not, nor understand so much as one only 
word. A thing incredible to him that knew not how 
the Pagans, who are so devout and zealous idolaters, 
know nothing of their Gods hot only their bare itaines 
and fitatues. The ancient beginning of Menalipp^ ■ 
tragedie of Euripides, importetU thus : 



^K O InpitcT, for unto mo 

^L Only the name is knatvae at thee. 

Kl Iiave also in my head certame writings complained 
of, for BO much as they are meerly humane and philo- 
sophical!, without medling with divinitie. He that 
should say to the contrane, which a man might doe 
with reason, that heavenly doctrine, as a Queene and 
govemesao doth better keepe her ranke opart ; that 
she ought to be chiefe ruler and principal! head everie 
where, and not auffragant and subsidiarie : And that 

Gradventure examples in grammar, rethorike, and 
jikc, might more fitly and sortahly he taken fi^jm 
elsewhere, than from bo sacred and holy a aubject, as 
also tlie arguments of theatres, plots of plaies, and 
grounds of puhlike spectacles : That mysteriously 
divine reasons are more venerably and reverently con- 
sidered alone, and in their native stile, than joyned 
and compared to human discourse. That this feiUt is 
oftener seene, which is, that Divines write too 
humanely, than this other, that humanists write 
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sacred treasures of heavenly doctrine.' That the formea 
of humane speech are more haae, and onglit hj no 
means to mahe any use of the dignitie, majestie and 
preheminence of divine speech. As for my part I 
give it leave to say, VerbU ind'unnplitudis :^ 'With 
undisciplined words : ' Fortune, deatiaie, chanee, 
accident, fate, good lacke, ill Incke, the Gods, and 
other phrases, as best it pleaseth. I propose humaas 
fantasies and mine owne, simply as humane conceits^ 
and severally considered ; not as sctleil, concluded, 
and directed by celestiall ordinance, incapable of any 
doubt or alteration. A matter of opinion, and not of 
faith. What I disconrse according' to my selfe, not 
vrhat I believe according unto God, with a laicall 
fashion, and not a cloricall manner ; yet ever most 
reli^ouB ; As children propose their essays, inatrnd- 
able, not instruciang. And might not a man also sav 
without apparance, that the institution which willeth 
no man shall dare to write of religion but sparingly 
and reservedly, except such as make eipresse pro- 
fession of it, would not want some shew of profit and 
jnstice ; and happily to me to he silent. It hath beeae 
told me, that even those which are not of our consent 
do flatly inhibite amongst themselves the nse of the 
sacred name of God in all their vulgar and ^miliar 
discourses. They would have no man use it as an 
interjection or exclamation, not to be nlleaged as a 
witnesse or comparison, wherein I find they have 
reason. And howsoever it he that we call God to 
our commerce and societie, it should he zealously 
seriously, and religiouslj'. There is, as far as 
remember, such a like diBcour?o in Xenophor 
he declareth : That we should more rarely pray nnl 
God : forasmuch as it is not easie we should so i 
settle our minds in so regular, ea tct<)XtnK.&, ve 
^V* ' Al-gustih. Do Civ. Dei, \.-s. 
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And tliat's tlia reason why the Pythajj-orians 
iBve them pabliks that all might heare them, t~ 
1 ehoula abosis-e!^ call on God, and require 
' ^^ unjust thing of him as that 




nswonl^^H 
, thatl^^H 
uire uj^H 



, When he alovd hitth anid, Apollo he&re. 
Loth to b« heard, Uoddaee of theerea, said be. 
Grant ma to couaen, and vet JQit sppeare. 
My fimitB in night, my traada in clonds let bo. 

The Goda did grievouslv punish the impiaus vi 
of Oedipus by granting tiem nnto him, Hia pruec 
wng, that his childrea tni^ht betweene themsph-ea 
decide in armes tlio succession of his estate ; he wis 
so miasTable as to be talien at his word. A man should 
not request Uiat all tilings follow our mill, but that it 
may foUow wisdome. Verily, it aeemeth that we make 
110 other use of our praiers, than of a companie of 
gibrish phrases : and as those who employ holy and 
sacred words about witchcraft and magicall effects; 
and that we imagine their effect dependeth of the 
contexture, or sound, or Euccession of words, or frota 
our countenance. For, our soule, being full-fraught 
with concupiscence and all manner of ungodly thoughts, 
nothing touched ivith repentance, nor moved with new 
recomnliation towards God, we headlong present unto 
him those heedlesse words which mernorie affoordeth 
our tongue, hy which wo hope to ohtaine an expiation 
and remission of our offences. There is nothmg so 
easie, so sweet, so comfortable and favourable, as the 
law of God ; she (of hia infinit mercie) cilleth us mito 
him, how faultie and detestable soever we be ; she 
gently stretctieih forth her armes unto us, and mildlv 
receiveth us into her lap, liow guiltie, polluted, an3 
sinfull soever we are, and Tnayhe in aflertimes. But 
in recompence of so boundlesse and unspeakable *_ 
> Hoii.\.i. Ep.H.-KVu.WS, ■ 
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fiivonr^ she must be thankfully accepted^ and cheerfully 
regarded : and so fn^acious a pardon must be received 
with a gratitude of the soule^ and at leasts in that 
instant, that we addresse ourselves unto her presence, 
to have our soule grieved for her faults^ penitent of 
her sinnes^ hating those passions and affections that 
have caused or provoked us to transgresse his lawes, to 
offend his Majestie, and to breake his commandments. 
Plato saith that neither the Gods nor honest men will 
ever accept the offering of a wicked man. 

Jmmunit aram ti tetiait manus, 
Non tutnptuota blanaior hostia f 
MolUvit aversot Penates^ 
Farrepio et Moliente micaA 

If guiltlesse hand the Altar tuch, 

No offring, cost it ne'er so much, 

Shall better please our God offended, 

Than come with crackling-come-salt blended. 

^ Hob, 1. iii. Od, zxiii. 17. 




ar, nbereby we establisli 
1 see that some of the 
t doe greatly sliorten the same in respect of 
on opinmn. What said Cato lunior, to those 
who sought to hinder him from killing bimselfe.^ 
' Doe I now live tlie agCj wherein I may justly be 
reproved to leave my life too Hoone?' Yet was he but 
eight and fortie yeares old. He thought that ago very 
ripe, yea, and well advanced, considering' how few meii 
come unto it And such as entertaine themselves with, 
I wot not what kind of course, which they call naturall, 
promiseth some few yeares beyond, mijjht do it, Iiad 
they a privilege that could exempt them from eo great 
a number of accidents, unto which each one of us 
stands subject by a naturall subjection, and wliich may 
interrupt the said course they propose unto themselves. 
VVliat londnesse is it for a man to thinke he shall die, 
for and through a failing and defect of strength, whicli 
extreme age draweth with it, and to propose that terme 
unto our life, seeing it is the rarest kind of all deaths 
and least in use ? We only call it naturall, as if it 
were against nature to see a man breake his necke with 
n fall ; to be drowned by shipwracke ; to be eurpriaed 
with a pestilence or pleurisie, and as if our ordinaris 
condition did not present these inconveniences nnto ns 
all. Let us not flatter ourselves with these fond-goodly 
words : a man may peradventure rather call that 
naturall which is generall, common, and universall. 
I To die of age is a T&TC,B\ngo.\aT, and eitraordinaria 
I death, and so nmcti \csBg Da.lMTBa fa-^^i g.'CDe.T^-. WSaiiaij 
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last and extremest kind of dying ; The further it is 
from Ds, so mucli the leese is it to be hoped for : Indeed 
it IB the limit beyond which wd shal not pflsse, and 
which the taw of nature lialh prescribed unto us as that 
which should not be outgone hj anj : hnt it is a rare 
privilege peculiar unto her eelfe, to make us continue 
unto it. It is an exemption, which through some par- 
ticular favour she bestoweth on some one man, iu tha 
space of two or three ages, discharging him from the 
crosses, troubles, and difficulties she hath enterposed 
betweene both in this long cariere and pilgrimage. 
Therefore my opinion is, t« consider that the age unto 
which we are como is an age whereto few arive : sinca 
men come not unto it by any ordinarie coarse, it is a 
signe we are verie forward. And since we have past 
the accustomed hounds, which is the true measure of 
our life, we must tiot hope that wo sliall goe much 
farther. Having escaped so many occasions of death, 
wherein we see the world to fall, we must acknowledge 
that such an extraordinarie fortune as that is, which 
maintaineth us, and is beyond the common use, is not 
likely to continue long. It is a fault of the verie lawea 
to have this &l8e imagination : They allow not a man 
to be capable and of discretion to manage and dispose 
of his owne goods, until he be five and twentie yeares 
old, yet shall he hardly preserve the state of his life so 
long. Augustus abridged live yeares of the ancient 
Romane lawes, and declared that for any man that 
should take upon him the charge of judgement, it 
sufficed to be thirtie yeares old. Serrius TuHlus dis- 
peused with the Knights who were seven and fortie 
yeares of age from all voluntarie services of warre. 
Augustus brought them to fortie and live. To send 
men to their place of sojourning before they be five and 
liilae or three score yeares of age, me secmeth carrieth 
no great apparance with it. My advice would be, that 
our vacation and employment should be extended as 
far as might be for the publike commoditie ; but I 
blame some, and condemne most, that we be^o. oat, 
Bodne ezioug-h to employ onr Ge\veB. T\i!S«a,T»a K'a^^jisSJtt^ 
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had been B 

when he was but nineteene yeares old, i 

auotlier to be tbirtie before he shall bee made a com- 

ritent Judge of a cottage or farme. Ab for my part, 
thinke our minds are as full ^ronue and perfectly 
joynted at twentieyearesas they should be, and promise 
as much as they can. A mind which at that age batii 
not given some evident token or earnest of lier 
BQiliciencie, shall hardly give it aftervrard, put her to 
what trial! you list Natural qualities and vertues, if 
they have any vigorous or beauteous thing in them, 
will produce and shew the same withiu that time, ur 
never, 'lliey say in Dauphine', 

B A peine quepicguejamai.' ^^M 

* A thonie, unlesae at first it priclie, ^^ 

Will hardly ever pearce to th' qaicke 

Of all humane honourable and glorious actions that 
ever came unto my knowledge, of what nature soever 
tliey be, I am perswaded 1 should hare a harder taske 
to number those which, both iu ancient times and in 
ours, have bcene produced and atchieved before the age 
of thirtie yeares, than sacb as were performed aJl^r : 
yea, often in the life of the same men. May not I 
boldly speabe it of those of Hanniball and Scipio his 
great adversarie ? They^ lived the better part of their 
life with the glorie which they had gotten in their 
youth : And though afterward they were great men in 
respect of all others, yet were they but meane in regard 
of themselves. As for my particular, I am verily pei^ 
Rwaded, that since that age both my spirit and my body 
have more decreased than encreaseu, more recoyled 
than advanced. It may be, that knowledge and ex- 
perience shall encreaao m them, togetherwith life, that 
bestow their time well : but vivacitie, promptitude, 
eonatancie, and other parts much more our owne, more 
important and more essential!, they droope, they 
languish, and they faint. ^^ 
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Claadicat instnium, dclirat Unguai/iii meniqueA 
. .. bh once tbe body by Bhiewil eticnjAh of yoires 
It (hak't, and limmea dranno donna from etrcngth tblt 



It ia the body which sometimes yeeldeth first unto 
age, and other times tlie mind ; and I have eeene many 
that have had ilieir braines weakened before their 
stomacko or leggea. And forasmuch a« it ia a disease, 
little or nothiug' sensible unto tjim that eudureth it, 
and maketh no great shew, it is so much the more 
dangerous. Here I exclaime af^inst our Lawes, not 
because they leave us so long and late in working and 
employment, but that they set us a worke no sooner, 
and it is so late before we be employed. Me thiukes 
that considering- the weaknesao of our life, and seeing 
the inlinit number of ordinarie rockes and naturall 
dangers it is subject unto, we should not so soone as 
we come into the world, alot so ^ijeat a share thereof 
unto unprofitable wantonnesse in youth, il-breodin, 
idlenesse, and slow-learning prentisBage. 
' LucBET. 1. iii. 4<57. 
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